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a proved ways of expressing sexual urges, +. deviant by a number of societies, where — 
‘while alternative forms of behavior are re- frequency is defined as the percentage of the 
jected. Members who act in accordance with societies which tabu the behavior. For 
the mores are rewarded by social a roval, 


but individuals who deviate from the mores The relative severity with which various 


receive social censure or other more specific deviant sexual practices are punished. For —, 


_ than is premarital indulgence? 


In general, anthropologists interested in adultery by most societies? 


the mores have emphasized the co onformity (3) The degree correspondence between 
of behavior of -members of simple societies frequency and severity of punishment. Are 
and have been chiefly concerned with the forms of sexual behavior (eg., incest or rape) 


in which the approved patterns are which are tabued by most societies also the 
tions. ‘The present study, however, , stresses € degree of correspondence between — 


es deviations from the mores and the a 
which societies employ to discourage 
punish su such nonconformity. In order to de- adultery) also ‘tend to punish other offenses 
termine which forms of behavior are “most severely (e.g., premarital indulgence) ? ie 
"generally forbidden, quantitative techniques (5) The nature of the sanctions which sup-_ 


ual practices by the same society. Do societies — 


P ip are re utilized to measure the frequency with port the mores. Under what circumstances do _ 
specific “types ‘of behavior are con- individuals punish offenders, under what 


idered ‘deviant by a ‘sample of primitive circumstances is punishment 


Pee 
ocieties, and to estimate the severity with — 


which these forms behavior 
COLLECTION AND SCOPE OF DAT. 


study was collected in 1942 from materials 
es * The writer wishes to thank Dr. Manford Kubn, catalogued by the Human Relations Area 
Dr. David B. Stout and Dr. Clellan S. Ford File, Inc. c., although additional information 
for reading the original manuscript. Special =, was subsequently secured from other sources. 


_ knowledgment is made of the extremely helpful — 
and painstaking criticisms offered by Dr. George A examination a of the data re- 


behavior are accepted as proper and ap- ific types of sexual behavior are es ee to | 


ample, is adultery punished by more societies a 


the punishments accorded various deviant sex- 


which punish one offense severely (eg., 
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dicals 


form the sample for the present 


‘distribution. exual relations during postpartum period 


| 16. Sexual relations during lactation 
Africa (20 sociation) Sexual relations during mourning period 
Ashanti Chow, Cheam: Fez, Sexual relations during war period 
Jukun, Kababish, Lamba, Lango, Masai, 19. Sexual relations during periods devoted 
Mbundu, Siwans, Tanala, Thonga, specific food- -getting activities 


(23 sociation) The for each society were | 
-Cahita, Comanche, Copper Eskimo, Creek, checked to determine which of the above 
Crow, Hopi, Kickapoo, » Kutchin, Kwakiutl, types of behavior were permitted, which were 

Maricopa, Menomini, Naskapi, Natchez, tabued, and whether differential punishments 
Omaha, Ponca, Sanpoil, Surprise Valley were accorded men and women, children and 
Teton-D adults, single and married individuals. 

“The unit of this sample is 

Cen aa a d simply as a group of individuals liv- 

separate group, and who have been so recog: j 


Cayapa, Chapakura, Choroti, Colorado, Cuna, 
Macusi, Matako, Ona, nized by ethnologists. Historical anthropolo- 


lipang, Tehuelche, Toba, Tupinamba, Wa gists may challenge the value o of predictions 
siana, Witoto, ‘Yahgan and generalizations derived from this analy-— 


Ss on the basis that the. units are not _ inde- 


ws 


Ainu, Baiga, Chukchee, Gond, Kazak, Khasi, 
Kurd, Lepcha, Mongols, Osset, Rwala, Sa- 
moyed, Sema Naga, Toda, Vedda, Yakut, 
(26 soci icties) change, with the elements of any given n cul- 
 Alorese, Andamanese, Arunta, Balinese, Buka ture tending | to consistency. Once this func- 


(Kurtatchi), Dieri, Dobuans, Dusun, Easter  tionalist viewpoint is ad adopted, cultural = 


Kwoma, » Lesu, Mala, “Maori, Marquesans, fi 

Miriam, Murngin, , Orokaiva, ‘Pukapukans, -1The tabus “noted for for 

Tasmanians, ‘Tikopia, Tongans, ore a tions of the levirate or sororate, for promiscuity, — | 

a Subsequent to the selection of the sample, originally included in the list of tabued types of R 


a listing was made of every type of sexual behavior, but was later removed because of the 
* multiplicity of factors involved in determining the 


behavior considered deviant by any of the 
} 4 treatment of the deserting spouse. Frequently deser- _ 


10 societies. "After miscellaneous minor tion was not considered an offense but merely the | 
tabus were eliminated from the list due tO initial step in the breakup of a marriage. Many — 


p paucity of following behavior societies permitted desertion for stipulated reasons” 
such as adultery or sterility, and others freely 4 7 


permitted desertion provided the brideprice was 
Illegitimate impregnation of an of the tabes. societios of the 
eduction of another man’s 


Seduction of le girl incest with his daughter before embarking 


n an elephant hunt, in order t hieve great i 
gts p order to achieve g 
courage. A study of folktales might better demon- troth 
Rape the secret envy with which persons who 
break tabus are by others of their societies. 
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_ tact can no longer be considered the a : quently than premarital indulgence, but less" 
element in determining the absence or pres- frequently than incest, abduction or 

ence of traits, and individual societies may 


justifiably be treated as units 1. Puwtsuments Ratep ror SEVERITY A 


their historical contacts. Four-Pornt Scare sy SEVENTEEN JuDGES, AND 
THE CORRESPONDING MEAN SEVERITY V AL~ 


ves OBTAINED FROM THE RATINGS 


A 


Two measures were devised to determine 4 
the relative strengths of the tabus applied 
the \ various sexual aberrations. The Small 
the percentage of societies which | for- “sang the 
bade a specific form of behavior. The second reproof 
Beating by member of “family 


as was ‘designed to serve as a numerical index J n 
Public ridicule and | disgrace 
Enforced ‘marriage 
Illness 


infringements — of the mores were punished. ihe 
Since only rarely have ethnologists reported 
Danger to near 
Ceremonial penance 


manner in which members of particular 
groups Tate _their punishments, a 


- rating scale was devised in order that the | 
q ne severity of a number of punishments might ’ 


rents might 
be estimated by judges conversant with 

_Enslavement of relative 
Divorce, and return of brideprice ' 


phenomena. A list was com- 
Public flogging a 
Difficulty in acquiring a husband 
Failure at hunting or me 


+ 


. piled of the actual punishments mentioned 


in the literature as customary f for specific 


types es of devi iant sexual behavior. Seventeen 


judges then rated the itemized punishments 


a of offs ring, injury to 
and 4, respectively. The means of the values child 


* 


na 


assigned by the e judges to each of the with disgrace, r- 
_ ments are presented i in Table | These values _ marriage permitted 
were then used in order to estimate the si sever- mutilation 
_ ity of the punishments inflicted for each of Madness 

iscuity, | the s sexual deviations | noted i in the - sample of of va 

liances are of bride by” 

on was 


pes of 


of the a 2 giv en society, and { to compare punishments. 


for the same ‘deviation from 1 

Permanent exile 

Life 


‘The results | obtained from tabulating posbly in 
table rom an examination ce) these per- 
centages it may be seen that incest, abduc- When the differences i in percentages ¢ of socie- 
_ tion and rape are the behavioral items mest ties punishing the following pairs of items 
, frequently tabued by the ‘societies of ‘the were subjected tos statistical test, they proved 


present Conversely, to be significant at the 1 ad 


one’ ’s e’s own betrothed and adultery; (c) adul- 


— 
peri 
next 
above | 
ments 
and he 4 
y, here 
Is liv- 
recog- | 
opolo- 
analy- 
inde | 
wever, 
selec- 
tural 
ncu- 
deser- 
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who forbidden. Adultery falls between these two — 
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Tape 2. THE or Socreries ror WaIcH ofa married | woman; (e) adultery and j 


Data WERE AVAILABLE CONCERNING SPECIFIC TyPEs cest.2 2 


OF SEXUAL . AND THE PERCENTAGES OF Th 


THESE Soctertes PUNISHED Turse SPECIFIC e positions on the scale of strength- 
tabu occupied by some of the remaining 


items are dubious, since differences in 


centages of these items and adjacent items 
_No. of Pun- Type of Behavior are not statistically reliable. Thus, the 


___ and Person Punished _ basis of this 1 measure, it cannot be concluded 
that punishment of a man is less. frequent 
Abduction of ‘married woman for the illegitimate impregnation of a single | 
Rape of married woman nan for adt 
man than for adultery, since the difference 


95 Rape of unmarried woman 
Sexual during percentages is not statistically ‘significant. 


period On the other hand, the finding t that illegiti- 

Bestiality by adult ‘mate impregnation. of an unmarried girl is 

Sexual relations during men- more frequently punished than a a premarital | 
struation affair not resulting in pregnancy proved to 


Adultery (paramour un- 
P be highly significant (CR= 5.4). 


Adultery (wife The above findings drawn from the 
Sexual relations during lacta- 
tion period 
85 Seduction of another 
s Illegitimate impregnation mean value of the inflicted 
(woman by the societies of the sample. This mean 
Ilegitimate — value was determined for each type of be- 
Seduction ‘of prenubile girl havior | by applying the severity ratings of 
(man punished) Table 1 to each punishment, and then aver- 
Male homosexuality = aging the a obtained values. On the assumption 4 
‘Preg- that "severity of p punishment reflects the 
: ~ seriousness of an offense, it may be tenta- 


Masturbation 
tively concluded — from Table 3 that incest, a 


88 


abduction and rape are the most serious 


Premarital relations offenses. Adultery is serious than these 


“impregnation of ar an girl, and this 


—_— in turn is a more serious offense than pre- ay 


e figures in this column represent ‘the supported by statistical tests which 


er of societies for which data were available 
concerning the permitting or forbidding of exch _ highly significant differences between the 


specific type of sexual behavior. Thus, information _ mean scale values of ' the punishments for Ge ea 
pd concerning incest could be secured for 54 of the followi 


Sample societies, information concerning abduction 
ofa married woman and miadter by a man; 
4 z. of a married woman could be secured for 82 of y by 


the societies, etc. ee See rape anc and adultery by a man; (c) adul- 


tery and ‘premarital indulgence by a man; 


_ ** Although ethnographers for only 54 of the 
societies of the sample stated specifically that incest aaa 
was punished, it might be assumed that the entire classificatory ‘relatives. It is logical to assume > this a 

110 societies actually tabu incest. Some of these is generally the case even when differential punish- ~ 

societies reported that incest was simply unknown, ments are not mentioned. _ For this study, only 

hon. therefore could not be stated for for data referring incest within the nuclear 


penalties for incest is the fact that anthropologists The test of employed was the ratio 
rarely defined the term “incest,” using of the difference between two percentages to the © 
it to refer both to affairs within the nuclear r family standard error of that difference. See Joy P. Guil- 
_ and to affairs within larger kin groups. Where ford, Psychometric Methods, New York and | Lee a 
information exists, parent- -child incest and don: McGraw- Hill Publications in Pychology, 1936, 
p. 60. The critical ratios found v were aad 2. 5 and a>: = 


incest are held in greater horror than is incest with > 
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or SexuvAL BEHAVIOR, AND THE AVERAGE SCALE respondence between frequency and severity 
OF PoNISHMENTS INFLICTED FOR THESE punishment, a product- moment correlation 
OF BEHAVIOR BY THE SOCIETIES OF coefficient was computed between the per- 
centages of societies punishing the | 


SS forms of sexual behavior and the average 
— values of the punishments for = 
types of behavior. From the extremely 
of of Behavior high correlation obtained (r=. 87 , df=20), 
-Societies* ments** and Person Punished it may be concluded that the more neo: 
3.7 Abduction of married woman a given type of sexual behavior was tabued — 
by the sample s societies, the more severe the 
Rape of married woman ‘and vice versa. This high de- 
Adultery (wife punished) of the behavior items on the scales = 
Adultery structed by the two measures of strength-of- 
tabu suggests that the relative positions of 
during the items on the scale are reasonably stable. 
Sexual relations duting Correlations were also computed between 
punishments for various pairs of offenses, 
"Sexual during post- - using the scale values of Table 1, to deter- 
a period , mine whether societies that punish one ~— 
gir fense- severely tend also to punish other 
(man punished) found between the punishments for the 
Illegitimate impregnation _ following pairs of deviations: (a) premarital 


indulgence by a man, and adultery with an- 


x other mar man’s wife; (b) Premarital indulgence 
homosexuality indulgence by a man and rape of an unmar- 

Sexual relations Preg- 


ried girl ; (d) premarital indulgence by a 
Premarital relations = and premarital indulgence by a woman 
_ punished) © adultery: by a man and | adultery by 

homosexuality women; (f) adultery and rape by a man. 
Premarital ional (oman The fact that these correlations exist is of | 


interest since it tends to” support the view 
‘Sexual relations with own there ‘may be generalized attitudes of 
= betrothed permissiveness or punitiveness towards sex- 
| |: figures of do not coincide activity. recently expressed 
with those of the first column of Table 2, since doubt that uch generalized sexual tabus 
anthropologists often report that an act is tabued, 


In computing these averages, a punishment 4 Edwards, op. cit., p. 91, formula #23, 
scale value of zero was entered for each society — 7 * The r’s and degrees of freedom for each of the 


the significance of the differences. is the 
ratio of the difference of the means to the standard (83 
error of the difference of the means. See Allen L. f 7 
Edwards, Statistical Analysis for Students in Psy- 


| | chology and Education, New York: Rinehart, 1946, coefficients with the “exception 


a pp. 182 ff. The ¢’s secured varied from 4.7 to 8.75, for Pair (b) were significant beyond the 1 per cent 

and were all — at ite per cent level of level of confidence. The r for Pair (b) was sig- 
a‘ nificant between the 3 and 10 per cent le levels only. 
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exist save efor. a individual societies.° There seems in the extent 
ts 2 However, these correlations seem to indicate e which men and d women are punished | for pre- 
tendency on the part ‘of societies to be marital indulgence or for adultery. Thus, 
generally lenient or severe despite the fact of punishments of an unfaithful fiancee and of 
"great variability within any given society. extra-! -betrothal partner are nearly iden- 
Such a conclusion is in agreement with the tical (see Table 3). Nonetheless, it should 
tat there be mentioned that the persons who punish ; 


4 tabus. It may now be asked why incest and similar t transgression. A man is hence not 
abduction: are tabued more e strongly than is so much by his own family or mate as by ‘3 
adultery, and why the tabus on adultery ase the family of the woman partner to his act, 
4 "generally. more than those on pre-— since it is the woman’ ’s relatives who suffer 


through injury to the woman ’s or { 


= the strength of the tabus is the sas, ‘not s, appears to. 
or absence of the element of aggression prime consideration. 
- = assault. This is supported by data from A fourth factor determi ing strength a 

present study since ac acts which imply tabus, which may y be « even more | significant 
aggression are both more than the others, might be labelled the factor 
of social | involvement. ( Other things equal, it 

ebviows agaressive content. “Thus a man i is ‘appears that societies punish more frequently ; 
usually punished more severely for raping gan and severely those acts which injure bene = 


“unmarried ot than for seducing her. individuals. the fewer 


cant: t=4. 3, df=20). Likewise a man is strong 
wa punished 1 more severely | for raping or abduct- 4 represents an attempt ‘to deter- 


ing 2 a married woman than for having an mine the influence of this factor of social 
illicit affair with her. However, aggression is involvement. Here sexual acts have been = 
insufficient of f itself explain the ‘grouped into three categories. Category 
: punishment for raping a married woman is includes those acts which appear | from the 
greater than the punishment for — data to be interpreted by ‘the 
unmarried girl. Various societies as S concerning only the | in- 


T ‘hus, violating 


pregnancy y oF lactation tabus is 


a third variable is the sex of the Category 2 includes types oft ior be- 

dividual concerned. This factor, “however, Hieved by the societies studied to injure 
did not t appear to be dividuals other than the deviators or their 
blood kin. Thus, in adultery, not only are 


new te wife and her family involved, but also 


4, 


> 
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TABLE 
Categor 
Inc 
| 
Ma 
Se 
Categor 
| 
Ab 
Ex 
Int 
= for the gradation in strength of tabus 
= j§ is the marriage status of the person or per- sidered ge 
sons involved. Thus, sexual acts by or with ow 
married individuals are generally more seri- socie- 
a = ously regarded than are similar acts by un- ties conceive the breaking of tabus against an 
— married individuals. Adultery is punished premarital intercourse as injuring only the 
more than premarital indulgence, both for boy, the girl, and their families. The girl's 
7 > men and for women, and the rape ofa mar- — family may be deprived of a maximum bride- — es; Pr 
q = 4 ried woman is more severely tabued than the nom for the girl, and the boy’s family suf- Ef Fe 
§ =—-—=tape of an unmarried girl. Likewise, affairs fers demands for retribution made by the | 
involving betrothed individuals are more girl’s family. Similarly it may be argued for 
\ . — for most of the societies than are the other items in this category that only ey — 
members of the immediate families of the | 
band 
tabus 
q | wise, 
George P. Murdock, Social Structure, of 
: York: The Macmillan Company, 1949, pp. 263 


4. Or PUNISHMENT FoR SPECIFIC TYPES OF SEXUAL Benavion AS AF Funct 


A 


Category 1: Acts interpreted by the sample societies as the 


a participants or members of their immediate families. 
Incest . 


‘Sexual relations during menstruation. 


Persad relations during postpartum period. 


Premarital relations (w oman 


families: other than the immediate ‘famili the participants. 


: Ac interpreted by the sample societies as affecting members 


ym. the 
by the 
the in 
bers of | 


and his far by 
tabus affect members of the dead husband’ the societies as injury to 


family as well as the widow and lover. the whole group, such as a clan, tribe or 


, through crop: failures, divine dis- 
plagues and disasters. — 
reported that incest harmed the 


| wise, the types of behavior in t 


The, | 
> and of ype ehavior an erso. ushe 
“should 
nih a | 
iffer- | | iJ 
fora | 
o suffer | Illegitimate impregnation ((man 

larger 
efewer A 

ltt. 
ly the | Illegitimate impregnation (man 
the = Sexual relations during war period....... 3.9 

ire in 
thei 
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fected the entire community, high for items in Category 
and ‘three ‘believed bestiality did two reasons. First, as ‘mentioned earlier, the 
‘Three conclusions. may be drawn from) Punishments for assault and for a sexual 


- Table 4 . First, it seems relatively un uncommon on deviation. Second, in the case of Tape, a al- ig 
_ for sexual acts to be interpreted as harming - though members ‘of two families ( the man’s ; 
the whole Society, since the total number of and the ‘woman ’s) are involved the act still 


ply, on the 


appears that punishment becomes 2. Tf these changes were 
more severe as more individuals are affected, instituted, the extreme _cases _ would 
£4 since the average punishment for all acts in» _ shif ted, the variability within categories cut 
Category 3 (3. the average fo tor and the differences between the avers 


“Despite the variability within categories, 
Third, it may b be noted that ‘Identical he > differences in average punishments | 
are punished more re severely by: societies which the three c: categories tend to justify the view 
interpret them as injurious to the whole that social involvement is one of the several 
community than by societies which not factors t to be considered in explaining | 
- so interpret them. Thus, those societies which — + - graduated penalties accorded by the sample 
_ express the belief that incest hurts the whole — societies to various forms of sexual behavior. 
society average more se severe punishment Moreover, the gradation of punishment on 
that deviation (scale value=3. 6) ‘than the basis of social involvement is 
do societies which not specify such a when one ‘remembers that many primitive 
belie (scale value= The _average pun-— societies no institutions to judge or 


is 3. 1 in contrast to an average of 1. 2 injuries, persons not directly 
for societies. not believing this to be true. harmed refrain from interference. Affairs 
-... comparison may be continued for other which members of a family injure other mem- 
items. bers” of the same family will tend to be 
need be made adjusted within: the family structure. 
Table 4. Withi. Category 1, the values such cases, punishment of the guilty is 
for incest, bestiality rape are the ones _ tempered by considerations of sentiment, of 
‘ most at ‘variance with | the values of the other the value of the offender to the family gr group, 
_~ in the group. Although only 15 of the : and by the need for ingroup self-preservation. — 
societies for which information on incest Such considerations do not operate to the 
available reported specifically that in- ‘same extent outside the ‘immediate family. 
g was an offense against the community, — group, and Punishment will therefore be ; 
fuller information might evince the fact that greater where members ‘other family 


4 


others of these 50 societies held toa similar groups perform the injury. _ Nevertheless, it 
ba Those incest cases” would then be appears that a family will not exact as ex. 
shifted to Category 3, and the homogeneity _ treme a penalty | from these outsiders if its 
Category would be e increased. In like ‘own members| were also” at fault. ‘Thus, 
‘manner, with better information it might be father will not tend to punish a man more a 
_ found that t many Cases of bestiality classified — - severely for having a an affair with his daugh- | oo 
in 1 Category 1 properly belong i in Category 3. ter, than he will punish his daughter, if wal 4 
Supporting this possibility the evidence =. 


; - interfere and punish those guilty of incest or is 


bestiality, if the of the fail nature of the sanctions the tabus. 
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relig 
| 
not 
that 
imphes that these non-reia Ives consider tabus ‘may sustained (a) Dy humdi Scien 
themselves affected by the offenses. agents; (b) by natural or supernatural sanc- Press 


dota concerning the punitive agents havior, it is incorporated into a habit ‘sys- 

Aca M4 for specific types of sexual behavior | in the — tem. Other individuals may imitate his be- — 
sexual sample societies. It may be seen from this havior, or ‘may independently chance ‘upon 

ne, ale ae table that the role assigned to supernatural the same behavior, until gradually more and ‘s 
agents is of unequal importance for different 1 more individuals are responding consistently — 


an and on occasion it appears in a a similar this way folkways 


fot 5. AGENTS OF PUNISHMENT FOR 
Pu 
view 
ever 
g the Adultery (wife punished) .. 
nt on exual relations during menstruation............ 


Seduction of another man’s” 
Infidelity of fiancee. 
Male homosexuality | 
Sexual relations during pregnancy............... 
Premarital relations (woman punished).......... | 


31 Premarital relations (man punished) .. . 


= 


r which failed to cite the punitive agents. 
eee _** The writer originally intended to distinguish between natural punishments and those aida ala 
r supernatural or supersocial agents. It was quickly found that either primitive - peoples do not distinguish — 
Pus clearly between such categories, or that anthropologists have failed to report their distinctions. — foe st 


"negligible. Some sociologists might hold that t are created. they become settled and 
the type of behavior not sustained by super- carry the conviction of rightness, they ev solve 
natural sanctions should “not be termed _ into mores, which are eventually reinforced 
mores, since they define mores as religiously by the sanction of _ghost- -fear. Here finally 
sanctioned | patterns of behavior and tabus as are the fully formed mores. However, when 
religiously prohibited patterns of behavior. observes cultural | phenomena, it it is 
This viewpoint, though justifiable, appears impossible to indicate the precise points: on 
to be fruitful. Sumner has pointed out ¢ 
1% that the mores are mass phenomena which acts | become habits, at which similar individ- 
“have ave evolved gradually. 7 First, the indivi idual acts become collectively folkways, 2 and 


William G. Sumner G. Keller, The which the folkways ar are _ transformed into 
a ‘Science of Society, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1927, ‘Vol. 1, pp. might be considered mores a are not all | equally 


Ago 
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human agents: and “reacts | toa a problem ing a tandom fashion. / As 
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le 6 de in more 
backed by religion. This inequality in ee role of supernatural (or natural) agents. oe 
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. _—~ of religious sanctioning is shown by Group A are listed those tabus whose viola- — 
Not only are. e supernatural sanctions 0 — 
varying importance for different mores, but pleasant consequences imposed by 


3 


73.6 per cent of the cases the punitive agents to restrict It may 

are | human alone; in 12.6 per cent of the be that the punishment for their infringe- i 
cases punishment i is relegated to supernatural — , is left to supernatural ag agents for the ee 

agents alone; and in another 13.8 per cent simple reason that violations are difficult ee 
both human and supernatural sanctions are detect. . A second reason for the absence of — 

; combined. Supernatural sanctions care pres- social sanctions may be that the injured and 
ent, then, in only 26 per cent of the cases the i injurer belong to the same family ea | 
as against the 87 per cent in which social andi members of the | larger society for that 
nctions operate. reason lack interest in exacting penalties. | 

A third conclusion to be derived from Unrelated ‘individuals m may consider it un- 

table is that some deviations occur fortunate that the deviators are > injuring 
‘retribution by human agents, save for the themselves and their kin, but refuse to stop : 

general tone of public opinion. Punishment is or punish the acts. A third possible reason for —s | 

left almost entirely to supernatural agents the predominance of supernatural sanctions | 
s violations of such tabus as those built i is that unborn | or infant children are free 

about the lacta- quently the ones thought to be hurt by 


tion tabus, the post- tabus, offenses. Since: such youngsters lack 


— 


degree, tabus during the menstrual period. pes are” injuring them, society nominates super- 
Another ‘possible conclusion, though this natural agents to serve as surrogate parents 
is not clearcut, is that supernatural tabus and additional protectors. Te at 
_ usually reinforce social tabus for those For the tabus it in Group B, Supernatural 
i fenses considered to be serious. Where ‘the si sanctions are important, but s social sanctions 
types of ‘sanction are employed, the also operate in almost every instance. So- 


tions, and they are both heavily cases of of of mourning t tabus, 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that tabus on female homosexuality, and tabus 


—_ for the 25 societies for which the punishment on | the seduction ofa prenubile girl), or since, mM 
abduction has been documented, there as 
are only two instances of a dual punishment. — society is believed to be hurt by the acts. 


8 It might be mentioned that the individuals 
administer the punishments are those frequently to other individuals by the 


i persons most directly injured by the deviation. . offender(s). Often a third and innocent party ae | 
woman’s family punishes her for premarital lapses, i is affected. - Supernatural sanctions seem 1 in- fai § 


and a husband punishes his wife for infidelity. ‘sufficient here, and human agents become of 
The girl’s family punishes the man responsible for _ prime importance in penalizing the culprits. wo 


seducing her if such seductions are 
and the outraged spouse punishes his wife’s para- Both 1 where the injury is flagrant « and w where 


dead man’s relatives punish his widow the act is considered trivial, there appar- 
of the ently is no need for recourse to 
“fiancee or the fiancee’s family punish the unfaithful HON 
community outside the immediate families = SUMMARY A ‘AND CONCLUSIONS 
punish incest and bestiality cases, especially if the 

of the offender(s) fail to carry out the “The purpose of | of the has been 
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DEVIATIONS F FROM SEXUAL ‘MORES 


-LYPES 


LP, 


Sas 


Sexual relations during postpartum period .. 


‘Types « of tabued behavior which supernatural sanctions 


are moderately important.** 
} 


Group C: Types of tabued behavior for which sat ct 
are relatively un 


Male homosexuality 


Female homosexuality 


Rape of married woman. 


Group D: ‘Tye of tabued behavior for which een sanctions 


Re least important. 


| 4 _ * Only rarely did members of the societies actively punish violators of the tabus in Group A. The By 
por Lamba exiled a woman who had intercourse during menstruation. The Kamilaroi and Ashanti killed both | 
_ parties to intercourse during menstruation, but the source material did not specifically state supernatural af ie, 
agents to be involved in any way. The Masai flogged a man and killed his cattle if his child was stillborn oa 
for this was presumed to be the result of intercourse during pregnancy. 
_--— ** In almost every instance in Group B, supernatural sanctions are reinforced by active punishments — s 
*** All violations in Groups C and D are by human agents. The ‘pu ishments_ 
which ‘exist appear to be relativ ely | unimportant. 


‘sexual behavior a are tabued strongly 


¥ Sexual relations with own 
4 


sample, the relative strengths of the tabus statistical tests were 


ge applied to the deviant types o of behavior were to the data, the following conclusions 
‘Measured i in two ways. First, the percentages peared to be justified. 


of the total societies which punished each | ss A high positive correlation. e ists | between 
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Iring =| Sexual i 
hole 
per- 
y 
arty | 
> 
of 
rits. | 
wt = list of types of sexual behavior considered punishment for each type of behavior was 7 
ural 
= 


the frequency with which a type of be- severe in their attitudes” toward sexual 
havior tabued and the severity of activity. ‘Significant positive correlations between _ 
_ the values of punishments accorded pairs of 
Incest. abduction and are the forms offenses within the societies lend support 
punished. Adultery is punished less i. society tend to integrate. 
frequently, and premarital indulgence, particu- _ 4, Punishments tend to be more severe for : 
_ larly if with a betrothed partner, is the least those sexual deviations which involve greater — 
frequently and most lightly punished. These numbers of individuals, transgress marital 
general tendencies to punish certain forms bonds, a and contain elements of aggression, than 
sexual behavior more severely than other forms 2 for devi iations which involve fewer individuals, % 
despite differences in culture of indi- concern single” lack 


than s supplant, social sanctions. 


lig CONFLICT or. ATTITUDES ‘TOWARD. THE ROI 
2 WIFE IN MARRIAGE 


\AMILY | hes how, and i is, pas 
the subject of considerable into the total problem 
- in both popular and scientific Titera- family disorganization | might be —— or 
ture. Attitudes of, and. attitude differences "suggested. hypothesis to be tested is: 
between, married and divorced persons to- Divorced couples exhibit a greater disparity — * 
ward their respective spouses’ marital = their attitudes toward the roles of | 


j may be. significantly related to marital rifts.1 husband and wife in marriage | than do mar-— 


Because divorce rates are high, and “toc ried couples. 
little or no empirical an analysis has been done — pa. 


in the field of differences in attitudes toward CONSTRUCTION OF THE ATTITUDE SCALE 


= between spouses,* this study ae Since this study is concerned with attitude _ 


os with toward role of spouses in marriage, these two 
terms were defined. \ review of the ] literature 
the part to be played by himself as husband and indicates | that these terms are” employed — 


the part to be played by his wife as his wife. yariously, depending upon the roblem at. = 
Similarly, the young woman enters marriage with Pp EF 


3 
preconceived notion of the roles of wife and hus- hand. However, | for purposes of | this study, 
band. . . . If the conceptions of both are reasonably attitude refers to the response consistencies 
a fulfilled, we can expect a satisfactory adjustment. of the respondents toward the role of spouses uh | 


We however, ‘marriage as revealed in the totality of 
marriage wit efinite expectations, and if reality 
falls short of them, dissatisfaction follows . . .” of. ‘their r responses to items employed as a scale. . 


ill, R. and Becker, H. (Editors), Marriage ‘and Role refers to a culturally ascribed pattern 
the Family, Boston: Heath, 1942, pp. 316-317. behavior, including duties, expected or 
4 Ingersoll, H. L. “Transmission of Authority required of persons behaving in specific social 
wes 


Patterns in the Family,” Marriage and Family Liv- situations; ie ., the behavior expected of 


img, 10, 1948, p. 36. This was the only article relat- hh b d d wif 
_ ing specifically to role in marriage which the — usband and wile in marriage rs £ 


find, although other studies such as the —_ 

~ Burgess and Cottrell work incidentally treated this or. 8See any standard text in psychology, social +s, 

_ problem. See: Burgess, ‘E. W. and Cottrell, L. S. Jr.. ” psychology, or or sociology; or consult articles by | 
4 ‘Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New UL L. Thurstone, Read Bain, D. T. Campbell, P. M. : 


York: Prentice- Hall, 1939, P. 345, Symonds and ot others. — 
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‘CON FLICT TTITUDES IN MARRIAGE 


complete of 


sonal data items ; used of the 
| respondent and for analyses of possible r rela- 


reater 


narital 


riage. 4A preliminary scale of 60 items was the slike. 


essive scale was revised and to fifty items 


= 


with 400 persons, 100 divorced 100 mar- 


é sled couples, living in or around Chillicothe, 


ity expressing g an a titude, during the duration of this study. 
vance to the role of spouses in marriage, 


arity, and, as nearly as possible, expression 
j 
Chie County seat) fom Fat 
A 2 Tres af the 
couples whose responses were subjected to to Use of the 
City” Directory, , local personnel rosters, 
of measuring» internal consistency 
4 whereby | the scale was reduced to 28 items -quaintance with local leaders and Ge 
—tetained because of their ‘comparatively 


roduced the ‘names of (312° divorced men 
high “critical ratios. Relative “reliability assumed to be residing in the area and avail 
_ the 28-item scale is indicated by the fact” 4 


able for interview; which were 
that a test-retest comparison ‘produced a 


selected for by use of 
coefficient of correlation of .79; and the 


sampling numbers.” A total of 117 
split- half method employing the K Kuder- wed to obtain ‘complete 
Richardson formula produced an uncorrected 


—~ 


i.€., complete schedule responses from 


of comletion 20. two divorced men their former 


‘d coefficients of correlation were 
from the -Tesponses of rf 80 persons equally 
divided by Sex 2 and marital status. test- 


ranging from one to five was assigned t to the approximate Mover 
| verbal “response. "positions ‘ranging date that the respective divorced couples had : 
been married. Thus, the control based 


Strongly Agree to Strongly Disagree. ‘A low 
score indicates the traditional male-dominant on the Tespective married and divorced cou- 
ples having ‘married on approximately the 


conservative attitude and a high score 
same date. A total of 118 numbers was used | 


indicates the emergent feminine-equalitarian 
before 200 complete married cases were | ob- 
tained. ~The data "presented here were 


or liberal attitude. T he lowest score 
tained by personal interview with each of 
the 400, persons in on- -the- job at-home 


Additional details concerning methodology situations from July 1, 1949 through Apel 
Sertation, A Study of Conflict in Attitudes Toward Some sample statements: The husband 
| = the Roles of the Husband and Wife in Bodies, help with the housework. If the husband ~<a 

Ohio State University, Columbus, 1950, in which the wife should quit a needed job. If a husband runs ze 
Appendix A includes a summary of the case history around, so can his wife. The husband should wear 
a3 data, plus sample reasons given for getting ‘mar- the pants. It’s okay for the b sos to > earn as much i 
ee 5 Sletto, R. F. Pantvedion of Personality Scales a Pearson, K. (Ed. ) Tracts for omputers, Lon- _ 
by the Method of Internal Consistency, Hanover, don: Cambridge University Press, 1927, No. 15, aa 


sexual Commencing 
etween through 1947, exclusive of the war years, 62, opposite extreme 
‘irs 4 case histories of married and divorced per 
upport were collected from which common at 
titudes toward marriage roles were selected 
= ae aaa | to provide bases for items to be included i 
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TABLE 1. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BY MARITAL Sex pap 
Divorced Married Total “TOTAL 


Education We 10 9. 2 8 9. 7 ig 

Common Labor 


Farm — APT. 


and Business Admin. 2 


1950. Each person was interviewed i in n the 
ab 


sence of spouse or former spouse. 
— of the 400-person sample, | 
» Were: found to exist between atiitude scores of 
median age, 25. median ‘education, 9. the various sex and marital status categories 
years since marriage, 100° per and such attributes as age, education and 
cent native white; 14 per cent rural resi- occupation, would indicate posible 
six per cent Catholic; of the error; 
37 per cent were common laborers, 13 per was married 
cent farm laborers, 22 per cent semi- skilled, couples’ attitude scores and, also between — 

4 (16 per cent skilled, and 6. 5 per cent were couples’ attitude escores—suggesting tica 
engaged in professional, ‘semi- -professional or that persons holding similar attitude levels 
business administrative occupations. Table 1 to that these attitudes con- 
presents the characteristics of the person verge: after m 

sample and it is evident that this i is a more — 


Tepresentative group than either attitudes a and variables in Table 


_ AND use of | of the: significance of 


of the product moment method of 

various sex and marital status gi ‘groups, some 

— statistically "significant results were foun 
hee W. and Cottrell, L. S. Jr.,. which inspection of the ranges and 

ing Success or Failure in | Marriage, New York: scores had suggested (one Table 3) 

Pp a wo facts stand out ut in t t] is. particula: 


ysis: ‘The males shad “the: 


= 


2. SuMMARY oF COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 


- 
Sexe and Marital Status 


Pree 


Differences in Score — Differences in in Age 
"Differences i in Score and — 


we 
Divo 
— onses_ of the 400 persons vielded the 
q 
on 
= 
Mai 


owest scores which then ‘rose "among the and married d men; mean scores” of the the di- 
‘married males, _ married females, to the di- vorced and married | women; and, finally, the 
--vorced females; ; 2. The difference between = mean score of the men compared = 
ean scores for the: divorced couples: was with the combined mean score of the women. 
approximately four times as { great as that Table 4 contains this information in detail. — 
for the married couples. Thus far there appear to be significant 
evident that a large difference in ‘differences between attitudes of men and 
a mean scores exists between divorced women toward the roles of spouses in ‘mar- 
_ bands and their former wives, and a some- These differences, however, cannot 


what smaller difference exists between the 


married couples. A measure of the signifi- 
of the difference between these means married males and 
was obtained by using a standard formula. 10 between married and divorced females, sug- 
applying this formula to the attitude gesting that marital status is an important 
scores: of the various sex and marital tal status — factor. The nature of the scale is such as to 
Les categories wi we find differences that are statis- measure sex differences | in attitudes toward 
_ tically significant, by virtue of large critical their respective roles in n marriage. The divi- 
fatios, between the following groups: mean» sion of labor by sex in ‘our culture. and a 
| 4 scores of the married men and their wives; 4 "general 1 tendency fc for e each sex to learn differ- 
scores of the divorced men and their ent role attitudes 1 may account for much of 
Additional ¢ evidence the significance of 
differences is revealed in Table 5. Every di- 4 
-vorced female had a higher, or more 
ABLE 4. “SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DirreRects BETWEEN MEAN ATTITUDE Scores OF THE VARIOUS SEX AND a 


of 


3 


_ Divorced Male 


Married Female 81.82 
Total Female F 
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_— might have developed by use of a aquestion- => 
Arrrrupe Sconss OUPLES- naire method. In spite of this possible bias 

Married Divorced — smaller, would still be found. 


re 


were found to be related to sex ( the 
were more conservative) and to marital 
A status (differences in attitudes between di- 


vorced couples were on the average four 
_ times as great as those between married 


ples). 1 No significant relationships were 
found to exist between attitudes of the 
various sex and ‘marital ‘Status groups” and 
variables such ¢ as age, education and occupa- 
ive tion, Thus, the limits of this study 


“Divorced couples exhibit 


to 60 points the scale. In greater in their attitudes toward — 

4 contrast, 25 of the married females had the roles of the husband and wife in mar- 

lower, or more | conservative, attitude scores riage than do married couples,” was found 
their respective husbands a and the actual to be true. 

differences ranged from minus 39 to plus" As usual, tends to ‘create more 

points” the | scale. The sign of the problems than are solved, and this ‘study i is” litical 


“difference is plus when the wife’s score ‘no exception. The r ‘relationships found here 
higher, since the difference as calculated is o be greatly influenced by many factors, ae 
= wife’s score minus that of her ‘husband. including poor sampling and faulty analysis. =" 
These ‘outstanding ‘differences were | prob- In any event, replication might serve 
affected by various factors involved in verify. the results found here. Meanwhile, it 


this study, such as the interview method. 7 suggested that this or similar pene 


_ Divorced persons may have overstated their scales might be useful i in 1 counseling | situa- 


who \ 
me -intere 


’ divorcée in the presence of the in interviewer. - other instruments measuring such factors as 3 
Similarly, it is possible that some married personality deviation which, in itself, may q 


_ persons may have overstated their attitudes; be ‘the most fruitful area of inquiry with © 
a larger difference than ‘relation to the nature of marital discord. Yee 
ra 
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INAL OF ‘POLITICAL 

j 


As election day engage 


Gau idet that the many activities which denote psychologi- 7 
chological involv ement of the individual | _ cal involvement in the campaign. They | listen. s 
in a political campaign had important effects op to radio accounts of the ‘conventions, ¢ or 
4 ‘upon his behavior. . They termed this psycho- pa read about the conventions in the newspaper. a 
1s logical i involvement interest in the ¢ election, _ They Tecognize the names of political can- 
in the “sense having one ’s interests: in- didates, and they acquire some knowledge 
13 volved, and they found that interest was shout the candidates. They listen to political a 
one of the primary factors influencing politi- speeches on the radio. They express opinions: 
cal behavior. found for e example, that on issues involve ed in the campaign. ‘They 
fe interest influenced the time of final vote try to convince others of the correctness of = 
decision, that it it differentiated _constants their own views, or they do active political q 
(people who made 1 up their minds and kept work i in behalf of a candidate « or - party. Like- 
= them made up) from one-party changers and be wise, , they vote; and if they | are asked if 
a) _ one-party changers from two-party changers, they are i interested in ested in the election | they sé say 
that it influenced degree of exposure to po- that they are. 
litical propaganda, and that it determined — This is the kind of observational material | 
_ who would vote and who would not. In fact, , by which one can determine whether or not “a 
functioned in so. many ways that it person is psychologically involved in ‘a politi- 
to. be t aken into account cal campaign. These are examples of interest 
throughout the the Erie e County study. functioning. This: is the kind of material 


~ involvement reported in The People’s Choice. is, and against which any theory as to ‘the 


it shows that interest is not a uni-dimen- ‘motivational structure of interest must be — 

sional characteristic individuals, but tested. Records of the participation of indi- 

i" _ rather a three-dimensional one; there is not viduals ir in activities such as these are thus © 
one it interest- -in- the- election , but rather three the raw material with with 1 which anal 


as to the ‘motivational nature of ‘the "Table lis a correlation matrix showing 


three dimensions of” ‘political involvement, for a ‘sample of 600 persons 
relates these motivations to some of the between participating in a number of activi- 
findings of The People’s Choice. ‘Finally, ties of the kind described. The correlations 
illustrates a novel application of Pearsonian coefficients computed from 
ia factorial techniques, viz., the use of factor observations collected in the Lazarsfeld, 
analysis in testing a previously stated Berelson, Gaudet | study of “the 1940 


pothesis as to the factorial | composition of a 1 dential: campaign in Erie County Ohio. Sica 


am grateful to Professor Paul F. Lazarsfeld_ 

Columbia University for furnishing the data ana-- 1. The s self- sation on interest. 
lyzed in this paper. This is the first half of a two- 2. Voting. 
part factorial study of political behavior. In the sec- 3. Listening to the Conv ention 

compare the results of the Present analysis, Listening to the be 


i 


which uses traditional factorial techniques, with the 


‘results of applying latent structure analysis t to the on the radio. [= 
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(6. Reading Republican Conven- centroid method, using the numerically 
S. tion in the newspaper. einer algae est coefficient in each column as the esti a | 
Knowing who Henry A. Wallace is. is. mated communality of the column ‘item. The 


sh 
Knowing who Wendell Willkie is. centroid matrix is given ‘in Table 2 


quateness of factorization was determined by his 


10. Trying to convince Hoel’s | criterion,’ which is. firmly based in 
political probability theory. The criterion indicated 
) UL Having one’s advice asked about _candi- that three factors were required to account 
q dates or issues. the observed intercorrelations. ‘The con- 
active work, clusion is, , therefore, that interest as denota. 


Svisve — 
— 


more hi 


are given in Table 1 constitute a denotative rather three dimensions. 
a definition of psychological involvement in a Let us now turn to the problem of deter- 
; 4 political campaign. Let us now ask whether mining the nature of the three dimensions of | 
interest thus defined is a uni-dimensional interest. This can be solved “Most 
trait, values of which could be | placed or on a ing a ic of pol 
single continuum, or whether it is” multi- “hypothesis as to the factorial composition of items 
‘dimensional traits. ‘This "question can be This study we was begun with a. a definite hy- 
answered by finding how many factors are pothesis as to the nature of three possible AS self-ra 
to account for the intercorrelations dimensions of interest- -in-the-election. There 4 remair 
rec ‘to be three possible roles which an 


¥ 


Benavion IremMs garding the campaign asa a dramatic. specta- 


mum Rank in Factor Psychometrika, 4, 

49 The usual rotational criterion in factor analysis 


‘4 is simple structure. Search for a structure, 


S—Reads — D Convention 58 


which would verify that hypothesis, regardless of he 
10—Tries to convince. .. 29° whether the deduced matrix exhibits simple struc- 
—26 or not. This is in line with Thurstone’s rota- 


- tional procedure, I believe it to be a generali- 
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lly larg. *y de. ( 2) He can play the role of citizen, his — dramatic na nature. In other words, there rhs ag 
the “primary concern being to decide how be positive correlations between spectator- 

should vote. (3) He can play the role of interest and behavior items 3 to 9 

"partisan, his major interest being to elect such a a person should not try to” 

his candidate or party by influencing the vince others more frequently than on the | 


votes of others. This does not mean that any average that his own political convictions are 


given individual » will be motivated by one, correct, because he should not have political 
: and only one, of these interests. One should — convictions - with more than average fre- 
; - expect any individual to be motivated by all — quency. Nor should t this person b become iden- om 
a three, but in different degrees. For r example, tified in the community as a politically ac- i 
one” should expect some individuals to be tive figure and therefore do active political Beit 
more highly motivated by spectator | than by work ¢ or have his advice asked more fre- 
j partisan interest, and other individuals to be | quently than on a chance basis. _ In other oe 
more highly “motivated by citizen by words, there should be zero— correlations 
spectator in interest. between spectator- -interest and behavior 
Tt is now necessary to state this hypothe- items 10to12, 
sis in a will allow it to be tested. Now consider a age 


bl al 2 into an- be positively correlated with 
other matrix with specified properties. ‘If voting. 
the centroid matrix can be rotated into the | He should not, on the other ‘hand, engage 
hypothetically ‘specified one, then this will i in partisan activity with more than average 
to” that extent verify the hypothesis. To frequency, for he exhibits only an average 


specify this hypothesized matrix, it is degree of partisan- -interest. Purely as a voter, 


‘sary to deduce from the hypothesis the cor- he should not try to convince others of his on 
‘telations between the postulated dimensions own 1 political convictions with 
- of political involvement and the behavior average frequency. Nor should he become 
identified in the community as a politically 
purpose of this analysis is to determine active figure and therefore have his advice 


factorial composition of asked than on a a chance 


There 


will be ignored i in the of should per correlatio ns 
acceptable rotated factor matrix.  —rwith behavior items 10 to 12. wid 
(1) Consider a hypothetical person who In fact, in view of PL azarsfeld, Berelson, 
exhibits a a marked « degree of spectator- interest and Gaudet’s findings, , citizen- | should 
the campaign but only average degrees of not be correlated with any other behavior 
_ ¢itizen-interest and partisan-interest. ‘Purely item in the correlation matrix (ignoring the af 
spectator he should not vote more fre- respondent’ self-rz -rating on interest). except 
= 
quently than on a chance basis, which means voting. It reported The People’s 
that the correlation between | spectator- -inter- Choice that half the voting: public knew wal 
esta and voting should be zero. He should, ¥ which party: it would vote for before the 
however, listen to and read about the -con- beginning of the campaign—before the 
ventions, ‘which are _large- scale dramatic -yentions Which selected candidates and be- 
‘productions, with 1 considerably more than fore the ‘political speeches and other p propa- — 
average frequency. He should also with 7 ganda stimuli—and maintained that choice 
average frequency know something throughout ‘the campaign and actually car- 


about. Wallace and WwW illkie because of this ried it ut at the polls. It ‘was reported 
istening and reading. He should also listen also’ that people 1 who had “made: a — 
ith more than average frequency to politi- tended to expose themselves only ng ail re 
] ‘speeches on the radio because ¢ of ‘their aganda which reinforced that: cho j 
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| matrix (Table 2) is but one of an infinite the campaign but only average degrees 
number of ‘ways of describing the item- of _spectatorinterest and 
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‘or even with knowledge about knowledge of both W allace and Wilkie, 
candidates: or listening to political speeches. since this knowledge should have 
For example, if Democrats tended to listen partisan | utility - One should also expect ol 
: only to the Democratic Convention and Re- | with more than average frequency to try to 
tended to listen only to the Repub- convince others of his own political convic- 
lican _ Convention, , there would be zero- tions, to do active political work, and, be- — 
correlations “between citizen- n-interest and cause of his identification on with the political 
listening to the conventions. Or if Demo- scene, to have his advice asked. One should 
crats exhibited knowledge about Wallace al > expect him to listen to political “speeches 


but not about Willkie, and Republicans ex- with 1 more than average frequency, for the | 


hibited knowledge about Ww illkie but not purpose of getting material which would be WW 


_ about Wallace, as seems rather likely, there of use in influencing the opinions 0 of others. _ 


TABLE COMPARISON OF PREDICTED AND Fac TOR MATRICES 


Convention. 


7—Knows Wallace 


§—Know s Willkie 


wou - In other words, one one should 
interest and nd knowledge about either of the interest to show with 
a ‘a (3) “Consider now a h hypothetical person 
‘who. shows a ‘marked degree of partisan- that the matrix of Table be 
interest in the campaign | but average rotated into another matrix with properties 
degrees of spectator- -interest and citizen- which . are specified on the left side of Table 
- interest. ‘His major concern will be with in- 3. In Table 3, a 0 indicates a correlation : 
oh. fluencing the votes of others. Since he has _ which : should be effectively zero, traditionally 
but an average degree of citizen-interest, he accepted as lying between = 20° and 20, 
should not show more than a chance tend- — at indicates a substantial positive correla- 
~ ency | to vote, and therefore the correlation o ‘tion, and a? indicates an in undetermined \ value 
between p partisan- -interest and voting should which has only to make sense in terms of the 
be zero. Nor should this person show hypothesis. If the hy pothesis is correct, it 


behavior items 7 to 


- than chance tendencies to | listen to or read_ should be possible to rotate the matrix of — 
about the ‘conventions, since attending to the 7 Table 2 into a structure which matches that _ 
has no — welt. of Table 3. The usual rotational 


er, which are ‘concerned with searching 
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HE ‘STRUCTURE 


for simple structure, are not ‘designed to 


solve the problem of rotating to a specific | 


adopt another approach to the problem.* Me 


‘AL PAR TICIPATION 155 


POLITIC 


would have knowledge of both Wallace 


Table 4 4 shows the result of attempting to Wi Willkie, and that a pro- ‘Republican Partisan a 


‘rotate the centroid matrix of Table 2 into the 


 4—Listens—R Convention. 
tu —Reads—D Convention. . . .. we 50 —03 —04 


10 | 


50 39 100 


predicted pattern shown in the left side of 
| Table 3. The entries which by hypothesis — 
| gq should be large are printed it in bold-face type. 
_ The entries below the factor matrix give the © 
correlations between the factor scores. 


- = actual values in the rotated pnd 
4) 


+ 


i=) 


In the left ‘side of Table 3 
first row) are 33 predicted “ 


peodicted values duly reappear in 
half of the table . This merits a claim of a © 
reasonable degree of verification the 


“a Let us consider the two instances in which | 
a the observed and predicted matrices do not 
prediction was that in the ro- 


t, it knowledge of Wallace Willkie, while 
x of af actually these values are effectively zero. 
at The prediction was. made on the. 
. Thurstone, The Vectors of Mind, —Uni- 
of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. 


20 


0s. rating» correlates ‘positively 


rating. 


would also. These effectively 2 zero correla- 
tions are not consistent with this assumption - a 
They are consistent instead with the prem ety 

that: a partisan would tend, to have 

knowledge of his’ own candidate only, 
while this seems ‘reasonable also, there is no 
a 


a observational material with which to check 


_ Consider now the e correlations of scoreson 
the three dimensions of interest with 

‘respondent’ s self- -rating on interest. The self- 

interest and partisan-interest, but effectively < 

with spectator-1 -interest. view of 


Berelson, and Gaudet’s defini 


Lazars 


this is. precisely what 


10039 interest. or partisan- interest in the 


definitely has his interests involved, the one 
in electing his candidate by \ voting and ~ 
other i in electing his candidate by influencing ; 
the voting of others. However, a person who © 
exhibits only spectator-interest, who regards 
the campaign primarily as a show, does not 
have his interests involv ed in the same sense, 
and hence the zero correlation "between 
spectator~ -interest and the respondent’s self- 


tween 


4 
*#F inally, consider the correlations be 


scores on the three dimensions 


are themselves positively correlated. 
There is a definite tendency, that is, for per- 
sons | with | high scores on one of the -_dimen- 
sions to have high s scores on the others also. 
While there are three dimensions of interest, 
and people participate _ differentially with 
_‘Fespect to these three dimensions, there 

a tendency toward wholesale participa- 

all 12 of the activities which were ‘ 
‘used to define interest denotatively. Not only 
are there three separate dimensions of inter-— 
est, but there i is also what might be called a 


interest as well. 


— 
ave partisan utility. The assumption was, 

obvious 
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20. 
rela- 
ralue 2 4 q 
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stated in different ways. In preceding 


=a 


effusions of brilliant minds. In contrast to 


analysis a a form of statement w was used which — 


an integral | part of the fund 


we are accumulating — 
and, therefore, a a continuously vital and 


4 
HE traditional meaning of the ‘term — 
Social Theory ‘Tefers to a category growing occupation to which the creative 
he of ideas and substantive co minds of each generation may be be expected 
which we associate with the work: such to contribute. 
men as Comte, Spencer, Toennies and Durk- _ What are some of the distinctive features | 
Simm 
_ heim, Sumner, Cooley, Simmel and 
Weber. The familiar matters which these 
names evoke ‘give us a preliminary bearing 


on the of Social Theory. We shall 


term Social ‘Theory? 
= 


sip is their function of playing 


io ‘myself from likely implications suggested by pioneering role in the advancement of sociol- — 


the identification of Social Theory with the ; = Pioneering ideas are those os which pall: 
legacy of thought inherited from the new directives and which open up new fields 
classical sociologists. These implications inquiry. There are many examples” upon 
commonly the notion that Social Thecry is which we could draw to illustrate this func- 


not an active and vital division within the tion of Social Theory. I shall limit myself 


"general field of sociology, but rather a kind» — to one that deals with the delineation of the a 


of Hall of Fame, a sociological Olympus, in sociological a approach. is thor 


a which we enshrine illustrious — members — of ‘The foundation of the social sciences es was a 


profession; and the idea that Social Jaid down at the turn of eighteenth 


hie a does not represent a special kind of century by a remarkable group of writers 


| which yields cumulative _achieve- whose work demonstrated for the first time 


ments and proceeds from a basis. of common the rationale for the abandonment of medi- é 


interest, but is a haphazard collection of the 


views, | IT recognize in Social Theory a ‘as called 


4 
_ special and important function which some that human behavior and social phenomena ql 


ae have ‘Performed in th the past —_— are subject to the law of natural causation. — 
ey have to perform in the future, _ They showed | the universal applicability « of 
along with the many other tasks they have scientific method and they marshalled abun- 


oncern and not a heritage incapsuled in the _ discontinuity between the processes of nature . 4, 


of some eminent who are the life of man. These writers ‘proposed 


pre 
resumed to the foundations of new task: the empirical study of man and 
ape 
American Sociological Society at Chicago, Septem- tons and process and for the and 
laws that govern human life. Origins and 


“Max of the achievements which 1 we classify un under — ‘@ 


elected to pursue. Social Theory sa going dant evidence for the view that there is no e. | 


contin' 


human 


could 


view, 
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detail 


tions | 
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t, plus three group factors 
Or the the three dimensions above, | 
_ three positively correlated factors. This and this is perhaps the most useful way of dm 
result, however, might be stated somewhat stating the results of this 
— = 
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moral 


- philosophers, This was the idea of the prior- 


| 3 __ cal approach by virtue of his theory that the 


Gemonstrated in his study « of 


“THE PRESENT STATUS OF SOCIAL THEORY 


, the factors which "determine ‘ment of the sociological analysis of crime 
human actions, the course of history—all which relates it to community disorganization 
these issues, so neatly settled by theology a and differential association is one of the re- 
metaphysics-——became problematic and sults of the orientation provided by Durk 
opened to inquiry. . In pursuit of this heim. 
task it soon became clear that social reality ‘Simmel expanded Durkheim’s theory 
ould be studied from different points of when he showed that uniformities of social — ih: 


view, each of which 1 requires specialization. behavior are not only contingent upon group 


Gradually different social science upon attributes of interper- 


rose, among them sociology. bby 67s : sonal relations as well. Simmel was able to 
he core of sociological thought was al. disclose similarities and connections in inter- p a 


ady implicit in the writings of the moral — personal modes of behavior which has made 
| it possible | to recognize uniform patterns of 
ity of the group over the individual and of : behavior that underlie diverse cultural man- > 
the influence of factors generated by group ¥ ifestations. The inclusion of these recogniza- fay 


- jife upon the behavior of group members. = patterns of interaction among the facts — 


} Comte’s s work was the first systematic study “internal to society” and, consequently, the _ am 
based on historical and anthropological data fe consideration of such forms of human be- 


which pursued the implications of this view- havi ior as conflict, subo rdination, secrecy, 
point. his s study Comte himself and as elements in 


employed u un- 
the basis of ocial organization. He noted der a new of structure- functional 
their function in the integration of society, analysis. 
| and observed how ideas, consensually vali- ‘This gradual unfolding of a sociological 
| q dated, influence particular social institutions analysis of social reality which has provided a 
_ and in turn are affected by _ them. Further, | new directives and successively opened up i 
° his study ¢ directed attention to a fertile field new fields of f inquiry, is also an illustration we 
of inquiry of comprehensive “scope “which of continuity and growth in Social Theory. 
- justified the establishment of a special dis- - In conformity with the logical proposition a. 
cipline. Its task was to be the tracing out in that the most fundamental characteristic SS. Ss 
detail of the operation of every manifestation any science is the type of cause and ‘effect — 
of group life as determinant of social devel- relation which it assumes, and the class of. e.. 


opment, culture, and personality. systems which it thereby ‘selects as as isolable, 


This sociological approach which Comte there has been, s since Comte, a “progressive 


itiated was supported by the work of elucidation of the assumption mine 
Spencer, numerous ‘rela- sociology i is founded, namely, that relational 


q 3 tions between particular aspects of social or- and group attributes are ¢ dynamic qualities. a 


‘ganization 2 and interhuman behavior. Subse- Furthermore, _ there has been a Progressive 
quently, its significance v was brilliantly dem-— differentiation of the situations in which 


3 onstrated in the works | of Durkheim cand — these social elements function as antecedents a 


Simmel. consequents of social behavior. 


facts, are of the questions which attempt to 


functional studies i in The develop- ob ‘obtain through carefull 
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 —__sihesion is a factor that accounts for differen- inquiry is designed to fulfill. We desire in- 
func- ‘ tial rates of suicide. In consequence of this formation which will enable us to grasp par- _ a a 
and | 
‘and 
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= 


nes useful by a bond of sentiment, toa ty 


many F 
groups held together by opportunistic inter- the pr 
our findings in operational generalizations— ests are dominant. The theory ‘raised a fate- importa 


S, correlations, schemes of ful issue, it implied ascendency 0 “humar 
the fur 
attitude 
On the 
study é 
| 


tion of ‘general sealed is as as important a: as is crease social “disintegration and, i in a comm 
rientation to particular situations. This re- quence, accelerate the rate and increase 
‘quires a synthesis of available | facts in the magnitude of social crises. T his possibility _ j 
_ search for universals and for underlying _ invoked a whole set of inquiries within the | 
implications. In the case of sociology, this framework of Ténnies’ theory. For example, _ t= 
o calls for the interpretation c of the Social the question concerning the process of transi- — ‘ 
rather than particular ‘social proc- tion from one type of society to the other 
a. of Society rather than particular socie- of led to the development of urbanization asa 
ties, of the role and ot, eae rather special field of sociological study. ‘The post- | | materia 
of particular individuals, ulation of the waning influence of Gemein- visabili 
It is Social Theory that deals with these schaft relations led to a re-examination reason 
general problems. rages are with their Tole and to the discovery that these = 
relations function in \ s previously un- 
individual and the group, heterogeneity and noted. The study of these functions has 
unity, freedom and constraint oa evolv ed into a specialized field of - sociological a 
gration and individuation, the direction of interest whose subject i is the informal group. | 


nature of | the questions which con- “itya asa clement in the social process 
_ cerned Social Theorists. They are reflected and g gave rise to sociological analysis of the 


in W ard’s theory of telic evolution as well power structure of contemporary society. i 
of social change; in A second justification for the concern of 


st 
of Soci: 
‘son th 

whose 

develoy 

ascribe 


fact that theory serves as a ‘standard for 
s theory of derivations and in "Park's evaluating a 
4 conception of symbiotic relations. In fact, it - project and its contribution to ) the continuity 
is customary to assign statements to Social e 
Theory ry when they have for their theme the inquiry can, of course, 
general Categories in terms of which, as soci- oe they cannot be applied to other situa- 
_ ologists, we conduct the sez search for universals tions; in which case, the results may satisfy ie 
for If for no curiosity or facilitate the completion of a 
special task. However, in o order that an 
that it serves the intellectual need for gr grasp- inquiry be recognized as a _ contribution to 
™ the whole and for probing the ultimate the accumulation of a body of scientific 
implications of social living. knowledge, it must be linked to some general 
; a However, there < are other justifications for idea or orientation which it elucidates, ex- 
this quest. First, there is the fact that it is pands, or refutes. A first-rate study will most _ 
from preoccupation | with general questions likely combine all three modes of signifi- , 
= 
about society that the ideas which have cance. Durkheim’s study of suicide 


: _ played a pioneering role in sociology have relevant example. It caters to our curiosity m 


about 
arise 
siderat 


frequently emerged. Tonnies’ work is a case about a puzzling mode of human behavior; 


in point. Ténnies ‘concerned himself with it suggests procedures for decreasing rates ia 
= the general question of the direction of social of suicide; above all, it extends our insight q 


_ development and its effect on social integra- into the relation. of the individual to 
a tion. He discerned a pattern in diverse facts ba group and adds an important ; analytical con- 


about: particulars of social organization. He cept—that of group cohesion—to the sociolo- 

formulated the > theory that social develop- gist’ tools. The case of Thomas’ and Znani- 
“ment can be conceived as ‘movement away ecki’s ‘ ‘Polish Peasant’ is similar. ‘Itt 
Bw from a a type of social organization in which a satisfies curiosity by informing us about - 1@ 
control is exercised by as associations united ways of ‘strangers in our midst; it 
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importantly, it elucidates the theory of the and mies 
“humanistic coefficient” and, in particular, ually, but rather completely, replaced an 
function of subjectiv e factors such specialization in some more restricted field 
attitudes and tendencies in social situations. of description and analysis. It is not likely — sw 
| On the other hand, we find that such a - that there will be more attempts to create 
study as W W eber’ “ ‘Sociology of Religion” systems of sociology, hence this volume may 
no practical procedures. It does, reasonably be regarded as the definitive 
however, expand Sumner ’s idea the summation — _and appraisal of this type of 
ethos of a group is a determinant of patterns intellectual: enterprise in the field of social 


materialism in so far as it the orists. as system- -builders confuses ‘the sys- 
of its” reappraisal. It is for this tematic development of an idea, or the: 
_ reason that Weber’s study i is recognized as asa marshalling of diverse data according to some at 
significant contribution to the body of soc —_ bs organizing principle, with the schematization ee 

ological knowledge the content of a science. The systematic 


— development o of an idea or the marshalling of 
CURRENT CRITIQUE OF OF data is not equivalent to the elaboration of a 
With “thi of system of sociology. There is no Comtean or 

sociclogy, but there i isa 


nature and function of Social Theory asa 


ba ckground, we can proceed to a ‘considera- 
os of its present status. If we may para- 2 Spencerian theory of the | social organism. « “i 


phrase current sociological terminology, | we A is 
a state in general that the achieved status content and concepts of the discipline. A 


- of Social Theory is high, if for no other rea- textbook comes nearest to such a schematiza- 
a son than that we continue to recognize as tion of sociological n material. - Textbooks, how- — 
4 A wei 72 
masters of our profession. those sociologists seldom contributions to. "Social 


whose chief contributions “have “been the Theory, nor can it be claimed by any stretch 

_ development of general ideas. In contrast, its the imagination that the 
ascribed status must be rated as s low in view 4 Social Theory 2 are e textbooks in sociology. It a 
of the prevailing tendency to regard discus- _ is true, of course, that these masterpieces = 


4 
sion of social facts in general categories as are are the 
2 improper form of scientific reporting. In results 0 empirica investigations. ey are z= 


4 
my opinion, such criticism is misdirected. 2 monographs of another kind in which the 


= shall | attempt to justify my y position by exam- 


a implications of a basic idea are developed 
ining some of the views which a appear to be terms s of which the m eens ihe: various social - 
responsible for the ascription of low ‘status 


to Social Theory at the present time. Some of = 


these stem from certain stereotyped. 2. Social T P hilosop ising” 


about the nature of Social Theory, others Another | stereotype i is the n notion mn that t So- 
arise from unwarranted con- cial Theory i is philosophy and not science. 
erati r: he One need not go into semantic discussions to 
be way argue the point. Let us agree that the terms 
ae “general idea” and ‘ “philosophical idea” are 
the stereotypes rejected when they represent bad ‘ 
tise to criticism Social Theory is one 
that 1 ‘that a Social Theorist philosophy as, for example, one that appeals 
that alleges that to authority for confirmation, or that argues 


system- -builder and , therefore, out 
“¥: 4 from a priori assumptions. Good philosophy, 
‘gi of research monographs. W We find this vse 1 Barnes, H. H.E, A An n Introduction | to the ‘History et 
= expressed, for example, in Barnes’ ‘comment - of Sociology. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, ae 


on his rece nt book on the history of sociol- 1048, p. x. 
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Ey huwever, is an essential part of science, which sent the synthetic constructs a 
cannot dispense with general ideas and prin- Eddington, and ev en an Einstein. Nonethe- 
ciples. For this r reason, the accusation that less, most of the major advances the 
4 Social Theory is “philosophical” carries no natural sciences have come about precisely 
stigma. It simply defines: the function” of through the work of synthetic- c-minded sci- 
Social Theory, which is the discovery of the entists who have had the courage to use 
_ fundamental assumptions and general impli- . their imagination to relate the facts of a i 
cations of the | data’ of sociology. Let those science to the fundamental i issues that give 
among us worry about the effect of them me meaning. A relevant comment appeared 
dealing with these matters upon their profes- in. a recent publication on n Cosmology which, 4 
_ sional Standing take heed of a comment re- asa branch of physics, occupies a somewhat _ 
_ cently made by a , natural scientist who i is also analogous position to that of Social Theory a 
_ the president of a great university. Conant in sociology. “Cosmology has to face -_ 
é observes” that those among social scientists problem of infinity, not as a ‘mathematical — 
who are eminent are in fact social phil- abstraction, but as a physical reality. ‘This 
_osophers, even when they deal with a on all its problems a particularly — 


Be cm In this connection he continues: 


speculative character ‘and, at the same time,a 
— “Why should there be ; any objection to the e particular ; attraction. ... No definite answers. Jd 
use of the term? After all, philosophers, like can be expected. . . . Despite that, — 
mathematicians, have | always stood at » OF to frame a a unified picture of the whole world | 
ne near, the top of the intellectual caste system n have: not ceased and they have been of great | 
may suit the temperament of “some ably widened and deepened our understand- sonality 
people who prefer to be matter-of-fact and of the fundamental laws of nature, a 
or manipulable, to cast out Social “Theory — 
- from the precincts of sociology on the ground 
“3 that it is a philosophical venture. However 
the general questions which are continuously <a 


the: background | of every social inquiry the” | Theory, but rejects: its 
cannot be dismissed. They can be ignored. 


nl h k of 1 traditional substance and function. A casein 
only at the risk of leaving the data rootless” - point is is Parsons’ attempt to dispose of ~ 


and, therefore, , without issue. There is no ‘Theory hee existed the present by 
do ubt that Social Theory contains a . higher defining - it asa system “ ‘which | is a body of | z a 


degree of of speculation than do limited. _ven- logically interdependent, "generalized con- 
tures into o generalizations. Speculation which 


cepts of empirical reference,” and ideally 
is based upon purely imaginary associations closed that “every logical implication 
must be relegated to poetry or metaphysics, any proposition of the system is stated in 
but speculation which proceeds from ob- other proposition in the same system.” 
served associations is an essential element 
‘ be n more e of it the broader the scope of 


ae towards the formalistic task of developing — 
the problem concerned and the greater the owar a ing 
ae that must be placed upon | the skill 


a single major conceptual scheme for sociol 
tae y. We may express doubt as to the possi ql 
brilliant mind for of realizing: such a formidable task at 
ploys as a “reference | group” among 
It can be ‘demonstrated that there is a a the sciences neither our neighbors, psychol- 


gree of speculative thought i in every sci- ogy or ‘biology, 1 nor even physics, | but the 


e, and that among all scientists there are r 


rational science of 
some who, by temperament, are inclined 
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“saction o of a rational science of sociology about it. There are two other on of attack IN-g :s 
possible, there is no valid ‘Teason that I I shall comment upon briefly. One in- 
a venture in conceptual methodology should volves arguments about unfulfilled expecta-_ 
be called Social Theory and be made to sup- tions, the other questions the form in which — 
plant all other "tasks 1 to which the term Social "Social Theory i is presented. 

Theory has been traditionally applied. Criticism along the first line is advanced 

Besides, there can be no coordination of — chiefly by sociologists engaged in research — 
concepts without a general idea of the ‘sort who are z aware of the necessity for a tl theo- 

- dealt with by substantive Social Theory. In retical framework for social i inquiry. Some eof 
the absence of such an idea any attempt at them, like Merton,® argue that Social Theory 

integration will be an abortive effort. An a fails in its function if it provides nothing a 

example of such an inevitable miscarriage is more than general directives and value- 

for the integration of the orientations. He recognizes the need for 

| recently made by Professor Mur- “viable theory” w which he designates as theory 


dock.5 He points out that several enter- ~ which “is now ‘employed i in guiding and inter- soe 
prises in in which different social scientists: research.” However, he does not find 
anthropologists, , sociologists, — that the kind of | contributions which we 
and so forth, have participated, have shown a ally” classify y as Social Theory provide tthe 


i of human behavior, social, ‘cultural, and per- i in its traditional sense Sto the History = 
‘sonality factors mutually determine Social Thought. Merton wants Social Theory 


to have more immediate reference to research 


unify the subject-matter and and expects it to throw light on the assump- 


conceptual tools of the different ‘social sci- tions with which sociologists presently 
ences. He is vague about the nature of such ate. . Above all, he expects Social Theorists _ 
unification and is particularly at a loss to “to create small families of empirically 
find a name for the new ‘science. Apparently 
no general theory is as yet available that An example of criticism the second 

Par give form and substance to @ Social line of attack is Stouffer’s? complaint that 7 

Es in which the currently separate = much of what goes on under the name of 

2 ciplines ‘could be integrated in such 2 a way Social Theory is “slippery y verbalization. He 


If f Murdock hhad such tions “that are stated in such form 

he would have no ‘difficulty in finding inferences and predictions can be tested 

cogent name for the unified science. Instead, < empirically and, if good, applied to practical 

Murdock has had to resort to the popular situations”. In short, he expects. them to 

device of | coining new names by the use of formulate hypothetical laws of the order: A _ a . 

initials. Combining the first letters of learn- interacting with B under condition C_ will 


4 
a ing, , culture, and personality he tend to result in 


‘Social Theory that proceeds” 


come up with the eyebrow-raising word Inasmuch as theoretical models and laws 


? “Lesocupety”. The last two letters stand for  aret the hallmark of science, we agree, as a 
which, unfortunately, is cconspicu- matter of course, on the importance of 


structing theorems, , paradigms, or ideal 


Social Theor Operational + nize with Stouffer t the desirability of stating 
4 uniformities in the form of hypothetical laws _ 
can be tested experimentally. However, 
= it is necessary in the interest of — 


6 Merton, R. K.., “Discussion,” American 
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‘keep. : Geom. of “theoretics” ‘would be lim to the 
a ‘appropriate terminology. theories in sociology which a are focused u upon 


general activity called theorizing. Its aim a assumptions and basic interpretations, 
of patterning facts depending upon Social Theory Lacks Velidetion 
F 


: 
‘Finally, I I should like to take issue with 
the criticism that pertains” to the lack of 


which is to provide a set of postulates from 

which implications can be derived by the 2 Validation fo Social Theory. Stoutfer’s 
mark about ‘ ‘slippery verbalization” "alludes 

application of ‘pure reason, preferably 

through mathematical treatment. con- 

struction of theorems is ; significant primarily 

“i in relation to a particular set of data which — 

they help to analyze. The hypothetical law 
SS is another mode of ordering facts. It sum 

marizes the results of a particular research 

and is the mode “which serves our need 

i for prediction. third mode of ordering” 


— toit. The validation of any proposition. in the 
social sciences is a difficult task. Some of the qi 


for dist: 


adequat 
sciences deal with» pele adequa 


_ that cannot be reduced to simple components another 
to which mathematical calculus can be e ap | q of dive 
plied. The ‘crux the difficulty, however, formula 
lies in ‘the conditions for experimentation in a By it 


~ social inquiry. As Dewey ® has shown , the 
facts is the general theory, such as the atomic testing “of ‘from s open-en 


theory physics or the group- -attribute entific i inquiry requires its 
theory in sociology. A theory i is built resolution of a problematic situation. 
upon the facts” discovered by means of the ies, for exam le, “that Durkh “been 
use ¢ of theorems and other conceptual models pI P urkheim’s law 
data which have been 


r types. “gen of of the ‘Its = 


dis uis 
requires the institution of procedures that q 


ia re cannot t expect ‘theories, which would actually change the rate of suicide 


: ‘through the manipulation of group cohesion. 
up body of Social Theory, to Pro- Furthermore, Dewey has shown that in 


vide theorems that would fit particular re- inquiry’ the “resolution of problemati | 


~ search tasks, nor can we expect them to yf 
situations always involves some existential 
furnish us with the kind of generalizations 
modification in the conditions i in which Peo- 


P that can only be derived from experiment “a pce 


controlled observation. . As I have mentioned, : ple live in such manner that their lives will 


take a differe ) as a resul r thi 
a general theory does provide directives fer saa e a different course as a result. For t 4a 


reason, no testing operations of social 
research and serves as a reference point for 

science propositions can be instituted with- is 
evaluating its ‘significance. This is an im- 

portant function. e ‘not criticize the This condition for can be 
oa theory of evolution for failing to function “4 a 
realized only under ‘specially favorable cir q 

a theorem from which we could deduce the 
_ cumstances. In consequence, the ‘social sci- 


of development of a particular species, ences are severely handicapped the acqui- 


og sition operationally \ validated knowledge. 
_ For the same reason, their chances for de-— 


constructive measures for the solution 
of. social problems is greatly limited. For — 


Thus it appears that some of the crlticlems 


of Social Theory can be traced to the un- 


practice of including all modes of it that of 


conceptualization sociology under the 
Social ‘Theory. Therefore it or three for preventing an- 
dvisable to adopt a new term under which 
all theoretical constructs can be classified. 


8Dewey, John, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry. 
propose the term ‘ ‘theoretics. ” Social The- Henry Holt and Company, 
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it is unlikely that we shall be given the op- 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF SOCIAL 


q other world v war. Presumably, the modifica- _ Each generation ca cannot be ‘expected to pro- 


natives would involve drastic social changes. z minds who possess the special gifts required 
mean, however, that each generation 
portunity of finding out which one of the will provide opportunities f for creative work 


short of our becoming the op for the construction of general theory. It 


“a — would actually produce t the ball in Social Theory. ‘It will seek to maintain 


lack of 
er’s 


alludes 


ywever, 
tion i In 
m, the a 
sci- 
to the 

le This 


sired result Social Theory as a going concern by attract- 


_We cannot expect theory to ing and for 


adequate Social = bog One of them is soe and creative minds from joining the neotes- 


fruitfulness of ‘the it n the one hand, and, on the other, 


diverts” talented ‘students by giving them 
diverse facts “corroborates neither time nor encouragement to test their 


_ open- -ended proposition. It must continually ‘Social Theory, lik like cosmology, always has | 
4 keep in step with the acquisition of ew a particular attraction, especially to the be- q 
j factual | knowledge. On the whole this has ginning student in | sociology. His first im- 
true of Social Theory. Compare, for -petus usually leads him to questions about 
_ example, Spencer 's “Principles « of Sociolog gy” the basic implications of his chosen subject- BT 


4 Sorokin’s “Cultural Dynamics”, Ward’ matter and to search for the kind of orienta- 


s that 
suicide 
1es10N. 
in so- 
= 
matic 
tential 


_ “Applied Sociology” with Lynd’s “Knowl tion which it has contributed to the under- _ 
edge For What?”, Carey’s and Lundberg’s © : standing of fundamental issues of social liv- - 


disquisitions on physicalism, or ‘Tonnies’ and ing. This it initial impetus dies quickly if, 


_ Homan’s analyses of the informal group. We q is rather generally the « case at present, aca- 
can in them a progression in in 


demic -curriculae and professorial interests 


a which we observe when | we ‘compare the Te- training for the-} pursuit of general o1 ori- 
search procedures of Le Play with those of 
Stouffer. A general theory, however, cannot count the masters ins Social Theory to 
be proved, nor can it be disproved. Ww hat abandon any attempt ‘to emulate them when 


-entations. The student soon learns to dis- 


a _ was recently said about the fate of an old he discovers that they cannot help him to 


‘soldier applies w with more truth toa a general achieve the positions currently favored by 


a theory. A general theory never dies, it only _ the profession. Nevertheless, even the ne oldest 


Bey fades masters, like Comte 2 and Spencer, can be 


|e ed in the nine- famous namesake of mine, the mathemati- 


the: ‘status. of Social Theory occurs, of research | and, not t finding them, 


changes in general perspective will it imply? jects the e works as useless, one misses. ‘the ‘Tes- 
It will not ‘mean that Social Theory will | re- sons which their originality can teach. 


>, 


teenth century it held a virtual cian Niels Abel, was asked how w it was 


nopoly 0 on sociological interest. Social Theory possible for him to have made a profound 


_ will be cultivated as one of the r major inter- and original contribution to mathematical _ 


ests of sociology closely integrated with other — theory | at his age, _ which was then ag 


fields. It will not mean that every aspiring — ‘three. | He answered, “By reading only the 


a sociologist will have to try hi his hand at it. masters.” It is s this kind | of reading, g, which 


“tions: required by | any | one of these a oot duce more than a limited number of creative = a 


— 
4 
tations, 
ue with 
7 
can be drawn from it cannot be tested ex- the prevailing emphasis on rapid specializa- — 4 -s 
| _perimentally However, we do have criteria _ tion and the pressure of the demand for tech- —; 
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AMERICAN SOCIC ‘AL 


does not look for answers but seeks stimula-_ result not only a renewed — 
tion for creative thought, that we fail to of the masters, but new masterworks will be 
stress today in in our training of young sociol- forthcoming which will serve with increasing 
conclusion, may say that when Social need for interpretations of the basic issues 


an 


peculiar 
existing 
through 
for the: 
us a awaited and much needed classifica- respects we fail to recognize our responsi, 
tion of the ways in which social scientists think in) carrying on the kind of work they did. We ‘e 
about their subject tend to forget that a search for “theories of 
Under a general category designated as “theo- ‘the middle range” involves some knowledge of 
retics” he discerns three separate modes. limits that define the middle. Moreov yer, we 
> th ceptualization. One of these involves the con- must realize that the substantive content of _ " 
struction of types or models designed specifically theory of the middle range depends" upon the 
x aS ec to facilitate the organization of particular em- substantive reference of a theory of the “higher” — 
pirical | investigations and the analysis of ‘their | range, and if we do not engage in reformulating — ! 
results. A second aims at the formulation of and creatively changing the latter, then the | _ 
a hypotheses depicting in generalized terms uni- content of the former must take the old shape. | 
formities observed in the course of inv estigating hile accepting Professor Abel’s analysis of q tutional 
limited situations. The third branch of theo- | the situation and admitting the propriety of his — a It is 
the one for which Professor Abel plea for a reorientation toward the tasks of 
pr would have us reserve the name “social theory,” social theory, I am left somewhat at sea by | ae 
a much more general function. W here the his proposals for correcting that situation Profess 
construction of theorems or hypotheses neces- elevating social theory to its old ‘status. He “that he 
sarily has reference to concrete problems in Suggests that social theory is produced by “cree tributec 
social situations and processes, social theories: + ative minds” with ‘ ‘special gifts” for conceptual- as  allee 
deal with universals—“underlying assumptions,’ am ization. He urges us to encourage students who 
‘basic interpretations, ” “the have the “ potential” for theorizing. We cannot, 
“Society,” sty “Man. he observes, expect any generation to produce 
4 a > _ Professor Abel is well aware that his view of ‘more than a few such minds, but we must not _ 
i oy theory is uncommon and unpopular within a discourage them a by over- -emphasizing speciali- 
discipline now marked by a preponderant zation and narrow technical training. He makes ae 
terest: in specific empirical investigations where the specific suggestion that creativity can be | 
conceptualization is admitted only the fostered by reading and study of the “masters’ 
dress uniform of the ‘ “heuristic device” or the in social theory, 
timid hypothesis bordering on a_tautological This is sound advice in a situation where the 
‘statement about trivia. Respect i is due the cour- — ~ stock warning to a student writing his doctoral — 
with which he undertakes" defense dissestation is to limit himself “to something 14 
theory in the “grand style” he can handle’”—which too often means that he 


Professor Abel's practical point of departure must limit himself to something that is familiar 


seems to lie in the observation that while our tie We ans perhaps quick to 
current research interests are dictated largely | - judge our students by ourselves and aim, co 
basic ideas inherited from Comte or Spencer, 


‘Durkheim or Simmel, we pay insufficient at- — sciously or unconsciously, at a faithful dup 
Bi cation of our point of view in as many Ph.D. 


_ tention to the kind of theoretical activity in nia 


hich such d and to th 
ich suc et there is in Professor Abel’ s remarks the 


mi. Paper read at the meeting ae: the American implication that fruitful social theory is some- 3 

Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois, September _ how merely the product of a rare and individual as an | 


create | 
their wi 
from th 
~paper, 
been in 
creativit 
i 
=. 
— specia 
‘human 
| 


theory if no ‘obstacles a are "placed cleansed. know ‘that ‘it is an 
wil be their way. This impression might arise only heresy sy nowadays to say so, but I believe that 
‘from the necessary brevity of P rofessor Abel’ a we can achieve this clarification only by = 
paper, , and had time allowed he might have ing the rather pedestrian notion that the ont 


Mectual “been interested in detailing the conditions — of struction of useful theory depends first of “ 
creativity. There is, admittedly, an intangibility upon a mass observation and 1 classification of 


“ton. Some men are creative, and some are not. ards of evidence. Whatever else is required— 
Insight, intellectual flair, the ability to see ob- and of ‘course there is more—this is funda- 
 scure relationships, to arrive at useful classi- mental. This is, if we are to profit from our 
fications and to devise fruitful comparisons, the — knowledge of the history of. Western sci ence, = 
peculiar aptitude for discerning difficulties in both an indispensable condition of creative 
"existing theory, the singular facility for eliciting — thinking and a necessary antidote to the be! lief 
yniformities from diverse data—all are intel- that theory dwe ells as a divine spark within the 
lectual operations most difficult to grasp or chosen few, ready to be elicited by an in act of 
communicate. Association with the “masters” pure reason. 
through reading does seem to prepare re students Perhaps this means reducing social theory ie: 
4 for these modes: of conceptualization. We ob- te second order of theoretics. Still, Professor 
serve that, by a “kind of contagion, students Abel is far from denying the intimate relation 
who have with creative theorists often between theorization and observation of par- 
acquire some measure of this ability. But these — ticulars. He | points out, for example, that be 
are not working explanations of the sort of . tween Ténnies’ concern with the general ques- 
productive | thinking that Professor Abel seeks tion of social development and social integration, 
to encourage. They are not explanations that 4 and his formulation of a certain theory of social 


about this question that ‘seems to deny defini- facts identified as such under workable 


can teach us or our students how to go about development, there intervened his discernment 
thinking creatively. And because of their in- of a pattern of particulars. In a more general 


adequacy, we are left with the discouraging | sug- discussion of this process, he 
gestion that each of us must aw await an theory is 


it 
that might never be his because of some consti- of the use of ‘expressed 


indisposition. wet in the form of laws.” The facts are discovered, 

It is this mystery enveloping the theorizing not constructed; they are found in the _ : 
operation, I would suggest, that is responsible pirical data, not in statements as such. In this — z 
for the low status. of social theory lamented by whole process, as Professor Abel rightly stresses, =: 
Professor Abel. And it is only the impression a vital link is concern with a general question. +a 

he ‘might quite unintentionally have | con-— I do not think that it could be maintained 


tributed the mystery, that prompts these that Ténnies’ “ spontar 


sea ty 
on and 


general question” spontane- 
“critical remarks, When a student reads that generated in his mind. The only opera- 
Comte attributed his” facility for grasping: uni- tional conception we ‘can reach is that the 
_ -versals to the inspiration afforded him by Clo- general question was related to observation of 
tilde de Vaux, he | can hardly be particulars by ‘Ténnies or somebody else 
questioning the resulting theory. When Spencer wheee work Tonnies knew. W hatever ‘gap exists 
tells us that ideas just came to him and that 
q he n never was puzzled about anything, the student. 
can properly seek a different kind of intellectual present in that order; and the actual a? 
operation. When Spengler advises him to of the question must be related” in explicit 
_ life deeply and with feeling, when Weber urges _ and public fashion to the 
him to feel himself into the situation under observation i 
a tells him to become in- When social theorizing is anchored to ob- 
tensely conscious of his historical class position, vation rather than to inspiration, n, assessment 
- and when Freudians insist that he submit to of the “masters” can proceed from a different a 
a special form of critical self. -analysis—all these perspective. When we note the misleading fea- 
the purpose ¢ of properly | y conceptualizing tures of Spencer’s theory we need not attribute 
human experience—then it is little wonder if this to his lack of genius or a flaw in his ‘ ‘syn- 
‘the student. regards” theorization with if  thetic-mindedness.” The plainer” fact emerges 
not Suspicion and turns to the safer venture that Spencer just was not a very careful o 7 
of merely compiling information. - «operat ai industrious. observer, and that his theory 
_ The aim must be, then, to remove » this : aura - related not to his observations but to his in- : 
of mystery theorization and represent it tellectual inheritance. Our dissatisfaction with 
as aS an operation accessible 
and the willed | rather than the or ‘the resolve to to avoid 
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“than into negative dull hope that a more of ‘ ‘slippery -verbalization” ‘the one 
‘eal synthetic mind wil will appear. i is not to be crowded out by theerem and a 
‘These criticisms are not presented as an hypothesis on the other hand, then our concern — en a mor 
be to make explicit the operation of the | rsist 

antithesis to Professor -Abel’s general ‘position. ~per 
join heartily in his concern abou historical: conditions of “creativity in the in 


i social theory and i in his sc tellectual experience of men. I should like to ye 


opposition to tendencies that would confine con- look forward to the results of Professor Abel’s 

2 ¢ -ceptualization to a narrow systematics. I believe, attention to this question, results that he could 
however, that if social theory, in his sense of hardly have in the she short t paper | under 


the term, is to be 


canons 

might b be expected to take ade science would legitimize many a soaring flight 

over all others: that is, sessions should provide of philosophical speculation. But to continue to — 
the > membership with an organized résumé of — list theory as we do today, simply as one more 


‘the of the whole “field” of interest and 


less systema eres ‘it is hidden from sight. K call research that is worthy of the name. A 

by the lb ards of proprietary products. growing ng recognition of the inevitable linkage 
i Scholariy tree enterprise | in sociological research © between “fact” and “theory” has made = 
_ taking to permit a strict and orderly accounting 7 ment has its quota of theory. Every ‘sociologist — 

of its gains and losses during any twelve-month. worthy of the designation of scientist, no matter _ 


3 perhaps" tow . multiple a nd various an | under- realize that even the simplest descriptive state- cs 
1 


task of sociology as science is the production | shape his work in terms of the best and most — 
scientific” theory, ‘it ought to follow’ relevant theory known to him—and will then 
vl this session called “Sociological Theory” would ef improve upon it. _Malinowski used i | 


be the most important part of the entire pro- tell how his mentor advised him on his” 


4 et if one accepts the belief that the paramount what may be the subject of his research, will 


, 4 gram, a touchstone of disciplinary development parture for his first field- trip to. forget eve 
a map of future: ‘progress. he had ever heard or read about them, 
a From past experience I would anticipate little and to get in there and collect facts. We may 
_ more from a session under this label than an assume that he received this advice gracefelly — 

- interesting pedagogical causerie: some skillful 4 at the time; but years later he answered = | “matic 
exercises in logical exposition; a few sound “Every observer should ruthlessly banish from — | 4 relati 
pleas: the side of the angels” for | larger his work conjecture, preconceived assumptions, 
quotas of theory in research design; and a_ _ and hypothetical schemes, but not theory. Con | ; 
modicum of “insights’ ”—whatever they sequently any classificatory scheme which per- | 
be—into— problems of conceptual relationships. sists in listing theory pari passu with substan- 
But if I were looking for substantial contzi- tive fields where theory is really made—such — 
butions to theory such, would take my as the family, racial and cultural relations, in- | 
chances in almost any other barring dustrial sociology, and the e like—cannot fail to | 
only those on methods and teaching. — Teinforce the unfortunate impression that theory 
believe that sociological theory should is an isolate, a body of self-contained truth |e 
henceforth be stricken from the list of subject- is separable from the massed _ empirical data 
topics of the annual “meetings. It doubtless ow hich spawned it. Here is a a false and misleading 


A a served a purpose of sorts in the salad days of dichotomy, one that not only fails to reflect | — ved 


at the meeting of the shores” up an essentially barren specializa ion. 

If more harm than good will result from ‘. 1 


"continuing isolation of special 4 
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lization. 


4 
oo few strategists who make ‘their proving as best we can the conceptual and theo- — 


own ground rules, it behoov es all of us to take 


jor—an. interdependent, ‘tion, that the | gap created 
and open- -ended body of truth about r relation-_ the abolition of theory as a separate field 
ships that goes by the name of systematic profitably 
3 theory—is a hindrance to more rapid science-— would work on the larger problem of recon- 
building in sociology. It means, for instance, iliation of theories from all fields’ of our in- 


that we are forced to direct most of our in- vestigation. Unless» ‘such a working synthesis = 


& vestigations t toward individual theories, limited — can be put into concrete form soon, the cen- 


hypotheses, and | ‘similar bits and pieces of the trifugal forces now at in sociology my 


‘Tetical ‘superstructure of our ‘discipline. To fulfill 


| g distribution. and the logistic growth ct curve. 


overlaying variables 


design. _ This ‘does not, or should not, 
r im- 


“MATCHING MODELS AND DATA 

“\ HE argument of this paper is: 1) that 

use of mathematical models for 

. predicting social | phenomena rec requires 


the mathematical con- 


We ‘assume that sociologists, , being sci- 


entists, trying to predict social | phe- 
‘nomena better. We note that they are using 


mathematical models increasingly for 


predicting. For mathematical models (such 
equations, formulas, or systems of mathe- 


matical operations) specify some system of 


relations among specified variables under 
_ specified conditions or assumptions. Such a 
model is then hypothesized to describe the 
= phenomena. ‘Its regular f form may seem over- 
simplified at first in omitting some e of the 
complicate it in 

any life situation. The hypothesis i is verified 
“4 by the s size of the indices of close fit and of 
good fit—which ‘measure respectively the de- 
B gree of agreement between model and data 


and the probability of recurrence of such 


in many : similar 


Paper. read at annual 

ican Sociological Society at 8, 


meeting the A 


scatter it all ‘over ‘the 
en entury. 


4 little agreement and is also unreliable) 


research is needed to find out whether 


in n part, or because it was 


rectly applied, or or because the e sampling w: was 
oA too small to ) give ; a sure, that is, a reliable, fit. 7 
But testing a model by the above procedure 
merely fitting it to the data is superficial 


_ model analysis. More thorough model analy- 


_ sis calls for matching the conditions and d op- 


erations. The mathematical conditions u under- 
_ lying the model should be matched, with — 
4 one-to-one correspondence as much as pos- 
- sible, to the social conditions underlying the 
_ observed data. Also the mathematical opera- 
tions which produced the model should be 
matched with the social operations which 
‘produced the « data. Thus the mathematical 
operations of adding, multiplying, or r raising 


to a power are matchable respectively with — 


the social operations of people acting 


tations of the mathematical operations see our 
dimensional analysis in Dimensions of 


is always close and good, the hypothesis 
confirmed and the model states a social 
law. If the fit is loose and (i.e., shows 


y be filled by a a session which 


im 
— 
rem a 
1 of th theory must be built by many for mass con- =| : 
the j — 
like t 
Abel 
all 
~ALL-OR-NONE ELE MATHEMATICAL MODELS 
i 
ame. A | 
“ 
matter often help this matchino—as illustrated ijn unsurely fitted. It may fail to fit because 
— 
every- 
theory, 
- 
from a 
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An more familiar ‘example of this matching USES OF “BINARY ELEMENTS presen 

may be normal distribution curve or ‘Among the many m models available for ri 
4 model. It can be generated ‘mathematically 


cial scientists, “models built up from all-or- ‘Yule a 


by many, small, independent > sani variables none, or binary, elements are of outstanding — of bin 
“operated on certain w ways (as described importance. T hese models s use binary tribute 
a on). It can be generated socially by _ ments in many different forms under various 
= smail, independent, all- or-none 


“ences operating ina population (as described ay). -or- none variable, ; an attribute. (in Statis- 
below). This matching enables the sociolo- — tics), a dichotomous construct, or just the 


sist, whenever he om es a normal numbers, ‘lor 0. The binary, ‘whether 


* formal models or as as a habit of talking and = | 
of thinking, occurs in many ways and degrees 
as the suggestive list below may ‘indicate, 
In language, : any word, , phrase, or sentence, 
expect or predict a normal distribution of when coupled with its denial, as “this- or 


their result. ‘not- this,” can form a binary. It “become 
‘This of social and ‘mathematical "developed as binary | element 


condone and operations means developing frequency variable—whenever its occur- 


= ow 
hypotheses — are rational as well as as asserted or denied are counted 
te _ empirical. ‘Such hypotheses have good rea- some specified t universe such as the words in 
sons to support them and do not depend the Encyclopedia Britannica. Logic formal 
= _ only on fitting the empirical | data. The well; 


a izes binary conce ts such as ‘a class or its 


like also enables him, 
_ whenever he knows that many small — pc 

pendent influences are alone, to 


complement, ‘the universal class or the null 
corresponds to the phenomena. It thus lets ne 


class” (often symbolized by 1 or 0), “a 
the sociologist expect that the social p! ‘proposition or its denia “truth | or falsity. 


and the model describing them in Mathematics develops binary numbers using 
generalized algebraic. symbols" will behave ‘the powers of 2 with binary coefficients as 


alike. As he ‘manipulates the 1 mathematics, $complete substitute, available when wanted, 
people’s behavior correspondingly de- for our decimal ‘digit system of numbers. 
scribed. This high degree of correspondence _ 


mode h and The electronic ‘computing machines use 
in ‘mode lysis etween P binary system embodying the 1 or ina 


m tube going on or ‘off—which itcan of 
& more than a million a second — 
model and also ‘ ‘remember’ this action ina mercury 


"ripple. Since a binary element. (1 , 0) is an a 
quire new categories for observing the phe- variable, its mean hap- 


ing of ope erations, | gu guide the sociologist = theory i is built. The ‘binomial distribu- 
often to look for unfamiliar but matching 


a 7 bles, assumptions ued operations. tions, whether Bernouilli, Poisson or Lexis, — 
social varia 
all can be built up from _binar elements. 
One such kind of new variable is the binary | be , y 


The normal robabilit curve and tl the Gram- 
element, or all-or-none construct, which y 


Ids b th thematical and social st | Charlier s series of distribution curves can be 
yields both mathema ical and social struc- Soin 


tures as suggested i in the next sections. tributions, Ser ee 


0 
Society, Macmillan, 1942, Ch. 7; Systematic Social In statistics, binary errors which ma may be & 
Science, University Bookstore, “Seattle, 1947, Ch. 4; Factor 
in various papers such as System of Opera- variables _with integral —-valences. “These variables 
tionally Defined Concepts for Sociology,” American } combine in physical mixture (when added together aq 
Sociological Review, IV (October 1939). ey, sin the formulas) or else in chemical unions (when 
an It is interesting to note parallels in the history _ multiplied together in the formulas). Sociologists = | 
of science. The chemist gained great power over _ may similarly gain power over: some social phe- — 
substances when he shifted from familiar sensory — _ nomena by models which, by fitting choice of — 
_ categories of analysis like their color, smell and ai symbols, manufacture regularity as well as eee 
taste and developed formula modes & based on atomic (to use Eddington’ Phrases). 


-Journa 
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is-or- 


od. a wide range 0 of diffusion phe- 
give rise error and theory. some of which involve. binary ele- 
_ Yule and others have developed the statistics ments as defined below. Mosteller oo a 2 
a of binary elements under the name of at- _ presented to a conference of the American 
‘tributes. A recent advance develops ; a factor Statistical Association a binary model for 3 
analysis for binary elements” called by Thurstone scales and for factor analysis 
Lazarsfeld ‘latent t attribute” analysis. ad (unpublished). Thurstone, in } his Vectors of 
perhaps’ the most far-reaching use of Mind” (U niversity of Chicago Press, 1935, 
binary elements is the hole-or-no-hole in pp. 12), describes in exact detail the 
kc Tow a and column of the IBM punch card. To © theory of psychological binary elements un- — 
‘the extent that all kinds of statistical data 4 der the name of “unitary factors.’ ‘In the 
are coded onto IBM cards, they are con-— field of psycho- physics the just- perceptible. 
verted into binary elements for the electric differences which a respondent senses 
fingers to count. Whenever. variances a and doesn’ t sense, and all” his judgments of 
correlations can be resolved into combina- “same-or-different,” binary responses. 


tions of binary elements, the fields of vari- From these, the Fechner law was induced, = 


~ 
ance analysis, correlation analysis, and relating an increment in ‘sensation to the 


| factor analysis seem to that extent to be ex- L logarithm of its stimulus. The literature of | 


dsin 


_ pressible i in terms of binaries. We believe ‘that variance and | covariance analysis | and of fac- a 
competent ‘mathematician could r re-express tor analysis” would , we believe, ‘show 
‘most frequency curves (that have a deriva- more uses of binary elements in models. orto ~ 


tive) oy a of elements, if he In sociology there has less use to 


bal date of, mathematical models, whether built 


f every 1 neurone is a , basic: law. From oa example of binary 1 models, however, has been Vale 
binary neural action, Rashevsky ' 3 and others Hornell Hart’s s fitting o of logistic. curves to 
have built models or mathematical formulas 7 ogre data showing surges of growth. He y 
: shown close and good fits for a wid 
variety of national processes, including pat- 
enting, ‘ chang- 


wi 
In 


end some other behavior. Years 
Garnett, using | binary elements, 


troversy in psychology was resolved by the means of binary elements. 
help of binary elements showing that (when- Dimensional analysis, 7 which social phys- te 
_ ever the intercorrelations are “hierarchical’ - icists are developing, offers models of high a 
=| or of “ ‘rank one a the two theories are sim- - "generality (but low specificity). Our dimen- st 
S ply ‘differing analyses or languages for the _ sional S-notation,® especially the use of the 
same phenomena. Kuder and _Richardson 5 exponent, develops binary thinking 
4 


armonized various: s formulas: for. _ reliability formally as a tool for u use in sociology. Thus 


ments. Winthrop has has developed math mathemati- names wg its s subscripts any word 
8 Rashevsky, N. Biology of So- qualitative symbol any phenomenon 
of it is the e universal class s of which all other 
Factor in Dissimilar Mental Measurements, British Stewart, John Gravitatio 
 : Theory of the Estimation of Test Reliability,” _M, Social Scientists and Engineers of the —— 
= Psychological Diffusion,” 1942, 944 pages, and ‘Systematic Social Science, 


: cial Behavior: IV. Imitation Effects as a Function _ whatever. In the logician’ S sense, one example i 
& Garnett, J. C. Maxwell, Single 
Journal of Psychology, X, Parts 2 and 3 (March Evidence and Application, ” Sociometry, XI (Feb— 
aay 8 Kuder, G. -F., and Richardson, M. W., “The _ sis in Social Physics,” "presented to to Sections K and 
Psychometrika, 2 (Sept. 1937), p pp. 151-160. Cleveland, December 1950. 
chology, 104s, 22, PP. 21-60. University. Book Store, Seattle, 1947, 787 pages 


sentence or - paragraph or picture or other 
of Distance,” Bulletin of Mathematics and 
1920). 1948), and Dodd, S. C., “Dimensional Analy- 
Winthrop, Henry, “A Kinetic of 8 Dodd, S. C., Dimensions of Society, Macmillan, 
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classes it- the pair, 1 or 0, should therefore b be recorded, 


together- with-its-absence, the quality X° be- With this binary mode of response, the  Soci- 

comes a primitive all-or-none quantity. It ologist « can always go go beyond the necessary — 

becomes a binary element (ern qualitative treatment of social phe- 

in S-notation). From this binary form, nomena and develop ‘quantitative treatment. 

further quantitative refining may go on to” Ins short, binary elements offer thus a primi- = 

distinguish degrees such as “some, more, tive but widely applic able model which 

most” and make it an ordinal variable X see as a ‘useful step in handling suite able | 
in the standardized S- notation). Still further s of social data 


refining develops a cardinal variable of equal ey 
interchangeable units” (xX in S notation). SOCIAL CON 

ordinal and cardinal levels (as distinguished ‘the researcher’s knowledge of both, the n more 

by prescripts in S-notation). All this spells likely he is to find a good match. This knowl- au 
out the fact that any qualitative phenome- edge can be increased by the usual study 

non can be quantified at least as a binary social phenomena and also by explicit 


conditions terms matched to 
to ‘the phenomena, not “necessarily particular models such as each type of 


some intrinsic property in the phenomena. tribution curve, each type of correlation 


Quantifying and measuring, like all observ- tern, each t type | of procedural ‘rule » otc, 
ing, an act of a person, an act which, examples, we list below some of ‘the social. 
binary foe form, consists in observing conditions for five models, , namely the bi- q 


1, normal, harmonic, and inter- 


ing in a a given situation which ae a 


a 


In a set of people and a set of time periods a 


set of variables is studied a1 and analyzed into ele- . 
binary element is an all-or- none, 


frequency variable or construct. Its mean isa ont, O=a element 

= probability. If symmetric, its mean is 1/2 - ev=the value of e in the i’th person a 
and it is as often present as absent.  i=1,2,3...,P 
“pro-con” type of element either facilitates j—p 

or inhibits but is never neutral (except when two. probability 


ements cancel each other, as +1—1==0). 


sum of e 


—0, the elements are uncorrelated 


mean (= $3 in 


Mean all odd moments) =0, if sym- 
Variance (and all even en moments) =+1, 


= 


= 
| = 
| §mal 
erating 
binomia 
As 
10 or 
9 normali 

— 
| 
spreads 
under 4 
opportu 
respect 

slowly 

a 
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espect to the attribute. The attribute spreads 


LE} =MENTS AND “MODELS 1 ‘FOR | ‘SOCIOLOGISTS 
or Matcuep Con pITIONsS—C ontinued \ 


all- -or- ‘none influences op- (o+a)*=the binomial distribution (when 
erating on a large number of persons generate a 
p=1/2, Bernouilli binomial (symmetric) 
limit 0, n limit Poisson binomial 


> 


7 


_N 


AS ‘the influences become numerous (e.g., over n limit ©, curve 


were 


Losistc S- shaped Growth Curve: 


or a any -none- behavior, dp/ dt=kpq 
through population during a period or its integrated form 
under a of homogeneity defined as equal 


opportunity for anyone to interact with anyone in 
k/4= tan at mid-p -point or general slope 


slowly at first, then faster, then slows when en when . 


only a few poop remain without it. 


roportion of population at time t 


rumor, habit, etc.) diffuses from person to person population L=distance 

‘i in an area ‘and period, starting from one spot k=largest P (ie, at L=1), continuous form 
date, when the diffusers (1) act on neighbors, “Size-rank rule” ge 
(2) equally often » (3) and are evenly spread over is the generalized hyperbola 


between Groups: 


in row group 
distance between — 
pe=proportion in column group 
 Pre=PrPe=law of joint 
=coefficient of contingency 
if f “expected”= “observed” 
X?/(X°+N) ? =3(p’ re—PrPe) */DeP. p 
_ The reader of the table shown above ® may is not designed to ‘study t particular 
a 


need fuller description of the models dels models, as as that | has as been done elsewhere." 
understand their c conditions fully. This pe paper ——... 
Z 44 a gravity model fitting physical masses and human 
_ *To keep this paper within bounds, only the — groups,” American ‘Sociological Review, April 1950, a } 
binomial, logistic curves will be dis- and “A Measured Wave of Interracial Tension,” 
en ‘Social Forces, \ Vol. 29, No. 3, March 1951. ee 
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= 

soci. Mathematical Conditions Social Condi 

| 
tment, 
ch we 
litable_ 

larger — 
‘more 
nowl- 

AS _ 
“ 

inter- 
i 
: ber of acts per period 
‘a other in some respect (such as telephoning k for each kind of interaction 
sym- 
5 
+1, if 
| 


to illustrate the teracts, 
point in the use of models (whether pairs, (P?— a P) in number, for one kind 
built up from binary elements or otherwise) : interacting (s so n=! a 
y re The social conditions the researcher observes, ss Suppose the attribute or binary element, — 
and the categories” by which he selects a and , that is spreading, is knowledge « of a rumor 
‘- a classifies the phenomena to be observe d, af. or of some “message. Each cell has a value ue of 
fect, and are affected by, the models he lor 0, according as the row person has or 
a chooses. Thus, some of the models above has S not told 1 the rumor to the column person, : 
stress the: ‘social conditions of homogeneity any moment (t) ‘there i is a proportion, p, 
of the or its behavior in certain of the members in the (shown as 
measure 
those Wid ithout this who not it. (Note that p is ‘here 4 
model | he might concentrate on other factors v variable and not always (1/2) . Suppose the 
te ‘situation. Other factors might | be group is homogeneous, meaning that every- 


fruitful, but they be mone SO. opportunity to interact with: | 


the research is more likely __ barriers to communicating. ‘The model, 
yield generalizations approaching sc sci- assuming equal probability of interacting by 
a entific laws for sociology. This statement is everyone, instructs the researcher to look for a 
somewhat tautological for the model is itself barriers or differentials and | d to try to control 4 
the system of generalizations, the hypothesis, them i in order to test the hypothesis cleanly, 


OF ‘set of them, that is being tested. es _ Now the amount of interacting of peo ple 


Dey: Let us illustrate this directive function of can be mathematically represented by multi- 
_ models in social research by examining just — plying. If everyo one interacts with equal op- 
how the s social and mathematical conditions portunity the most probable result is given 
of. the logistic growth curve match each multiplying all the alternative probabil a 
Ress other. - Just what is meant when it was said in | ties by each other. The knowers and non- A \q 
the table above that an attribute spreads — knowers are the two alternatives, or te ® st 
through a homogeneous in “most of the binary element here, and their 
exhibit how the logistic curve is and q. Multiplying p+q itself gives 


P, heading. each row row and column pressions: : 
as in the following matrix diagram, 


= roportion of non- -know ers 
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MODELS Ft one OGISTS 


p> proportion represents, a given definitions and Ss mptions and ‘their out- 
period, knowers talking with other knowers, | standing p properties and functions 
without ‘spreading the rumor. The pro- helpful. The following review is drawn from 
sents non-knowers talking to many different itistical texts along with 
a rumor | -non-knowers—again without spreading the unpublished 
value of | rumor. But the two pq proportions represent — . A binary element is an independent fre- a 
n has or or knowers- and non-knowers talking together, quency variable, varying over only two 
a and here is where the rumor r spreads. The values, 1 or 0. Being a “frequency variable 
‘proportion then is the most probable incre- — means that ‘is more than a pure mathe- 
it ment of knowers in an appropriate unit matical symbol ; it it represents an item whose 


a 
period. The cumulation of these pq incre- 9 frequency of occurrence in | some defined field 7 


ments in the successive ve periods i is the log- i, s observable. Being independent means that 
“istic curve. In histogram form, starting with | it is “not. a function of some ‘other variable. 
_ I percent of the population as knowers, just - but is taken as the ultimate or basic variable | 
ten unit periods are needed for the diffusion p a given model. The model is some Sethe. 


d 99 percent of tl “ae model 
to. excee percent o ne people Bee mS of the binary elements; nts; it is dependent on 


Without the logistic model, the researcher | 
simply graph ‘the daily sp spread of the binary 
"social a. “rumor i in the population and describe it in a varia bles. | 
del, by cumulative histogram. Ordinarily he would or simplicity, three  assumptio 
‘be content ate reporting the distribution’ of these 


‘umo finall zeroth moment ?; in what 
y elements will be symbolized by the letter 


rr 
a total period: 3 how: fast did it spread on the hereafter, and X will mean any observed frequency 
verage (first moment) ?; and, perhaps, how _ variable which may be a sum or other function of 


if the | 
another ‘population is. to be the two 
are symanetelc. ‘The 1 and the 0 occur with 
equal frequency. In a sample of P observations, ; 
‘the mean which is also the proportion of 1’s, will 


gives” “approximate the midpoint. M.=3e:/P= 5 


ons of as the social "conditions here) : so q, defined by p-+q=1, the 
ic ‘hold—which he can increasingly find out in of 0’s is also .5, in the parent population and 
4 pretests. He can pretest the homogeneity of proximately so in a sample } on its 


the ulation in the rescribed ‘res ects. standard error. 
popu pr P  Asymm rmmetric elements (ie., with s) might be 


‘Z He can pretest often on a subsample to esti- _ “used, but assuming symmetry builds simpler 
_ mate the average number of persons told by ‘models. For some skewed models, 

teller and the average hearing-t to- telling Poisson ‘binomial, asymmetric elements are 
time. These two rates a of acts-per- -actor and — ya needed. In the logistic, a a proportion gr growing 


“fl acts-per-period would give the exact param- ¥ with time, pt, is dealt with so p is not 1/2 there — 

eters of the curve and permit | numerical except at Ge mid- 
prediction of ‘the diffusion. Whenever the 3. They are independent om 


prescribed social conditions do. not hold amount of correlation 
fully, the model establishes a base line fi from = might be assumed but zero correlation is 


Then the effect of ‘the social conditions, From the above properties of a symmetric 


i singly and i in combinations, can be measured _ binary element, its standard deviation is 1/2; _ 


= = 
ir two 


‘pro r ly with further research. 
with it, variance or second moment is 1 ond. 


BINARY MODELS 

For sociologists unacquainted with the 5)*/P=2 28 


7 
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whe. 
rtion, q, 
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ose the 4 
t every- — 
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alll 


ts or third moment i is zero; andits 
: _ kurtosis or or fourth moment about the mean = 7 which will be ‘used here are people, , elements, 
‘For purposes a “pro-c con” ‘clement People, P in number, arrayed with each 


person as head of a row in the basic 2-matrix. ak 


type of element. pro-con (e’ )is (of order Pxn). 


instead of 0 or 1. ‘Then the symmetric pro- element a as head of a column in the basic 


_ con element has a mean of zero, a standard 2- of elements- vs. -people (of ‘order 


deviation of unity and a variance of unity. ? 


Its deviation from the ‘mean is the same as Time, unit ‘periods T in number, arrayed 
its raw score, i.e., +1. With pro- each "period as a “ “sheet” in the basic 


» 


_ 


positive-or-absent action of all- Whe hen ‘this 2 2-matrix (with an axis for the 


elements can be built. This s enlarges t the re- - persons and an axis for the elements) i is 


searcher ’s ability to find or build models repeated for ea each of the su successive 


which ‘match a wider of social T ‘in number, a 3- -matrix with axes for per- 


"nomena. "sons, elements and time results. This arrays 


In models built up from the basic data needed here for 


12 All its sien moments ar 


selection an 
0. operations on elements i in this basic 3 matrix. 


ae assigned the numerical values of —1 or +1, Elements, n in number, arrayed with each _ 
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of inte 


as “ki 
up the 
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thus build up the 
— model | for the growth of the rumor. Alterna- 
tively, by ‘selecting n n elements a and just 
ie time period and then | multiplying the people 
by themselves (i.e., letting them interact 
thoroughly) we can build up the bi- 
nomial distribution as a model. This might fit 


a somewhat normal distribution of the num- 


‘+ ber of different rumors known to the e people , np 


at one moment. Thus. by selecting and op- 
erating on the elements in the of 
elements, people, and time a great variety 


of models can be built up to try to match 


with observed social d — 


Let us turn next to three models which © 
are distribution curves of frequent occur- 
BY. rence, These are the normal probability c curve 
and its allied binomial distributions and the 

logistic c curve. Let us note briefly some 
their mathematical conditions which will 
o match certain social 


| then be shown to m ertain 


4 


4 conditions. 
q Consider the mean, a binary ry ele- 
‘ment, e, in a population of _P persons, as 
a proportion of | values of 1 if viewed in 
the past tense or as as a probability of wales 
of 1 if viewed in the future tense. . In 
the case of ‘the e symmetric binomial, p is .5, 
but it may vary in the ‘other curves. 
This” probability be = 


states the law of alternative 

ability. In folk terms, the joint probability 

ist the number r of chances ina hundred that 
elements, such as pennies, j and k 


in 
other of the two values of ‘the 
‘up, i.e., a head (1) 


three | probability equations restate the above 
in language, thus; 


J 


18 In algebraic terms this product iste: en oF 

where i=1, 2, 3, . . . P; while in social terms 

a this product is all the possible interacts of the per- — 
Sons in pairs. Each interact is retelling the rumor, if | 


4 3 en is the ‘ares of “knowing-or-not-knowing the 


pe 


pansion, using n binary elements (such as 


element will 
or a tail (0). 


sms 

5, a simple probability in the 
of one symmetric element, j) 
(= .25, a joint probability in the : 
5 case of two symmetric elements, 


=1.0, an alternative probability in 


Next, let us compound the alternative and 
the joint probabilities in the binomial ex- 


a 
if one likes 


ennies tossed P times, 


he ‘binomial is: 


When expanded or multiplied out the be 
_ nomial distribution may be called a binomial F 


model. p+q is the sum of two probabilities 
(which are so and 


metric binomial expansion or distribution 
smooth normal distribution curve defined by 


y=.3989/2.718-*. Here y is the ordinate 

and z is the abscissa in o units, and the — 
area is unity. ‘The mathematical “mech- 
anism” for it then is s first to add two means 
of binary elements then multiply — 
the sum by itself n n times (p+q)". This se- 
quence of ‘operations will be seen n below t wil 
lead to important “consequences in treating — 


socia 
Nex Next by reversing the sequence of these 


‘two operations, let us generate the 1c logistic 
‘growth curve from binary elements. ' The 


rve 
where pr=the proportion of a who 
shave acquired an attribute up to the 
% moment t since the start at te, 
Po=the proportion who had the 
= the start at time to, qo=1—po 
be €=2.718, the Naperian base of logarithms, bE 
k= a parameter fixing the average grow’ th 
or general slope of the curve. 
is steep if many people acquire the at- 
tribute per unit time, or gradual if few 
jolt 4 people acquire it per unit time. A large 
be fast growth, a small k 


th. k/4 i is the tangent a at 
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a or two dozen elements n may be indistinguish- tions, materials, and relations used to iden 


> 


| 
elements from 0 to 1 n a 
sly the solution) of a differential equa- of lina person’ ’s score and also correspond 
and may be written in the form: cached to the n successive periods. A major differ. 
the logistic is a function of one binary 
4 This say: says s that in each successive 'e unit of deni while the binomial is the function of | 
time (dt) har by n binary elements. Both involve a population 
_ an amount, pq (times a + constant, k). 1 © of — P in number, and a period divs 4 
solution of this integral equation yields the 
cumulative og ogive of this distribution. Essen- dimensions of the basic th 
tially then, this logistic curve arises by first iat 
.q., and then adding these up for x. 
The essential operations 
normal or a logistic distribution from means periods he “dimensions used in t the al 


of f binary elemer elements may be tabled thus: mt logistic: are PxPxT meaning that man 
of operations on at Resulting model— 


First operation Second operation — 
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factors ap roximated b 
opty 
Logistic (cumulative) 
distribution 


- Depending « on the degree e of of approximation n people, each 

allowed, either the smooth curve or the histo- in T successive periods. 


gram form may be used. Thus rough data 
may fit tk the normal and a binomial curve SOCIALLY DESIRED 
about equally well (or badly). For exact Can 
work, however, the normal and binomial n functions =| 
~ distribution should not be referred to as 4 how to predict and to control Saran 43 
= synonymous. The binomial is the ex-— are developed in part by the two forms of | 
g product of sums of means of n binary operational definitions. “Predicting” is the | 
elements: and tends to the n normal | only as > future tense of the identifying form of f opera be 
n becomes infinite. (But ann of a dozen tional definition. This prescribes the opera- 


able i in practice when with — tify as” being a member of 


and observation errors. 


comparing 
s, the normal ogive can be more bgt or as 


when growth is time is the operations, materials por = 
the abscissa. This means ‘the 1 normal, or best _ tions used to generate or ‘Produce a phenome : 


interact (P x P) thoroughly ‘in successive 
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make a growing element (such be s ‘so as to achieve this? an 


ds to generate or rearrange so normally distributed in past "seasons? 

i 4 to fit some ‘socially desired model. Suppose ‘ the camp rules for winning points be changed 
hat a country wishes to” geta more normal — in a new season from joint requirements to a “a 


of income instead ‘of the | posi- 2" alternative requirements for the points, ac- _ 

skewed distribution found i in ae cording as the model calls for change from 
could incomes be made to multiplying binary elements them? 

become more normally distributed? Immedi- herever the model calls for the converse 


many” diverse steps al and | not ¢ expecting a 7 tive requirements for points (which repre- 
4 panacea to ‘normalize the distribution. sent a logical sum or additive type of operat- 
List | a score or two of steps economists on 3 ing) to joint requirements (which gael 


step alone: “then together in sets. ‘model analysis may increase ‘the 


bs Suppose again that a fully ability to predict social phe- 
in law- -conforming or model- match- 


opportunity could be socially arranged. Then bare Ged 
the logistic growth cu curve ‘should result , and 


: could test in part the degree to which such For or a mathematical model to be used asa 
a condition had been achieved, , or may have. rational social hypothesis requires both that * ; 
been prevented, , by « overlaying conditions. the model fit the data closely and teliably = 
Suppose it w were desired to change’ phe- and that the mathematical conditions match 
o: Senne from one form of distribution | to an- the social conditions. ’ Thus, in the case of the : 


> 


from formula to another, as. in normal curve and the “logistic ~shaped 
onverting a ‘normal ogive to the ‘simillar- growth | curve, the mathematical derivation 
looking logistic growth curve. T hen knowl- from all-or- none elements can be matched 
edge « of the binary elements mechanism that suitable combining | of present-or-2 -absent » it 
can generate each might be useful. The : nor- cial variables. Knowing this’ structure o 
_ mal curve may arise by first adding and then | binary elements enables the social engineer, rus 
for example, to convert normally distributed 
_ promising been made by phenomena into logistically distributed 
"Shannon (Shannon, Lyle W., s suggests that binary elements a 
may wy become ‘useful tools for 


1 time, . non. Thus setting up conditions of effectively multiplying means of binary elements while a 7 
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planat 
pothesis of this study is that positive for families that plan success 


us inverse for other families ; 7 and to be 
a gives data on number of dibien on ever born verse e when the universe studied is all urban ies 
has a distinct level of fertility that is cor- white women of child-bearing age , but to — 
related negatively with socio- economic show some indications being positive on 
_ status. It is believed that these occupational 
groups have different fertility rates because | en ‘of child- bearing age.’ 
they have different values that find | expres- a ‘Several explanations have been offered of 
10 sion in characteristic styles of living. These ‘this ; apparent change i in the type of relation-_ a 
different values arise out of differences in ship found in earlier’ studies. There was, 
_ income, education, interests, class status, first, question | about the and 
and other traits. The more general” values significance of the new development. Edin 
that stem from such Toots help define the wondered whether it could 
situation | regarding “such specific values as_ be attributed to unusual post-war conditions 
the desirability of children and the ideal - or or whether it had always existed, but had 
sized family. 1 obscured by lack k of statistical control 


inverse relation between socio-e -eco- some the important variables related 


nomic status and fertility was founc 


in more recent ‘research. ‘Class or socio- eco- Feat Survey, data that a 
nomic have been found fertility: status in ‘the 


highest levels status; * to be class to- -day is different from that 


positive at these ‘top le levels; ° to ‘be 

at all levels among some groups; ° 

see Notestein more boldly asserted in 1 his anal 


from the writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Regional, Rural-Urban and Occupational Fertility the. of a a reversal ind in the 

4 Trends in the United States, 1910 to 1940, Univer- 

Phin A general summary of fertility differentials that entials Among Farm- “Operator Families in Relation — _ 
had been established through empirical research to Economic aed Rural Sociology, 


was given in 1938 by Philip Hauser in his i, | cember 1948, V. - 363- 373 and Karl Edin and 


of years and may now, in fact, con- 


lished doctoral dissertation, Differential Fertility, Edward Flutchinson. Studies of Differential Fertility” 
_ Mortality and Reproduction in Chicago, 1930, Uni- i Sweden, London: P. S. King and Son, Orchard 
of Chicago, 1938, pp. 15-17. Great Smith Street, | 
John W. Innes, Class Fertility Trends in Eng- — | 
‘land and Wales, Princeton: Princeton University Clyde V. Kiser and P. K. Whelpton, “Social 
Press, 1938, pp. 122-123. and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. Fertil- 
Warren Thompson, et al., Average Number of ity Planning and Fertility Rates by Socio- Economic | 
Bi Children Per Woman in Butler County, Ohio: Status”, The Milbank Quarterly, April 1949, p. 413. 
1930, A Census Monograph released in cooperation Bernard Karpinos and Clyde V. Kiser, “ 
_ with the Scripps Foundation for Research in a Differential Fertility and Potential Rates of Growth | 
lation Problems, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Wash- of Various Income and Educational Classes of Ur- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1941, p. 9. — ban Populations i in the United States”, The Mibesk 
Clyde V. Kiser, Group Differences in Urban Quarterly, October 1939, p. 390. 
Fertility, Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Karl Edin and Edward Hutchineca, op. 
Company, 1942, pp. 163-164. = pp. 58 and 66. 


Margaret ‘Hagood, “Changing Ferti lity Differ- Clyde eV. Kiser, it., P. 58 
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12 Paul Landis, Population Problems, New York: Rudolph ate, in Birth 


\CCUPATION AND 
‘standard association ‘of fertility with the one that should be 
eee ees logic of the situation and that it has been AY 
The hypothesis of ‘the progressive narrow- F obscured 1 temporarily by the spread of cul- 

7 

of the differential fertility of the ‘several “ture changes among classes at an 
economic classes became generally ac- rate of speed. 
during the 1940’s. The simplest This refinement of the hypoth hesis d 
planati n made » was that the ‘poorer and not resolve the problem of the nature of 
: ~— Jess-well educated classes have lagged behind ; the transition or of the cause of the lag 
+ the others in their knowledge and use of among | the various classes. Myrdal’ s — Le 
birth-control methods.12 Such ex- tion is a step forward in this direction. She 
planation adds very little to our knowledge _ believes that the small- family pattern has | 
| of the phenomenon and, in fact , could be =. resulted from the change ofa traditional to. 
logically adequate. only with the a rational culture. There is some 
in her exposition, furthermore, that rational- 
as a personality trait will become 
classes, education greater attractiveness of this viewpoint lies 
either at are not to sources of information in the fact: indicates: why the lower 


1-con 


| refinement of the 


been 
who have claimed that two factors are vergence ‘of ‘the “fertility of 
involved—the differential prevalence of con- should be expected, because rationalism will 
traception a correlation of spread eventually in rather uniform degree 
= 4 Similar to all groups or strata of society. 
be viewpoints have been held by other a attention has been given in 


the small- family pattern is ‘spreading to all that have been used to ‘measure status. 
classes. When this t transition becomes virtu- though there is not general agreement on 
ally complete , we may expect positive question, the tendency has been to con-| 
telationship between fertility. and socio- sider occupation less closely related to 
 €conomic status. has been pointed out fertility than income, , rental value e of house, 
urther that such a positive correlation is or education.*™* It is our position, however, - 
n, 


11 Frank W Notestei 


the East North Central States”, The Milbank Quar- " 
_terly, April 1938, p. 189. 


iy _— American Book Company, 1948, p. 178 and P. K. Control”, American Sociological Review, 6 (Decem- re 
Whelpton, Needed Population Research, The Science “ber 1941), 
Printing Company, Lancaster, 1938, pp. 76-77. 17 Alva Myrdal, Nation Famil 
18 See Gilbert W. Beebe, Contraception and Fer- York: Harper and Bros., 1941, pp. 62-63. 
in the Southern Appalachians, Baltimore: The Clyde V. Kiser, op. cit., pp. 167-168; Warren 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1942. Thompson, et al., op. cit. 10; Enid Charles, The 
14 See remarks of Clyde V. Kiser at the Round Changing Size of the Family in Canada, Ottawa: 
a Table on the Genetic and Social Significance - ‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Eighth Census of — 8 
- Dilferential Fertility at the 1947 Annual Meeting of Canada 1941, Census Monograph No. 1, 1948, Pp. 


Population Association, reported in ; and Karl Edin and Edward Hutchinson, Op. 


15 Margaret -Hagood, the South, Wis ‘18 In support this position, Richard 
Hill: of North Carolina Press, The Psychology of Social Classes, 
Princeton University Press, 1949, 15. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


wi Some | further light on tk this problem. may | jhe control o of the fa factor of rural- anes residence 
thrown by cc consideration of research on rural- is achieved, in 1 that farm owners and | oper 
urban fertility differentials. These differences — ators and farm laborers | are separate cate- 
Sal have > been found to be substantial and to gories from the urban work groups. A foie 
have persisted | without much ap ll refinement of the data is found in the fact 
first half of the nineteenth century.! that occupational fertility rates have 
Recent studies have shown a small increase sts standardized d for duration of marriage. OG q 
within “the past several decades in this dif- § Data have been given by the Census Bu- | 
ferential, but it has been pointed out ‘that ‘Teau for nine occupational groups—namely, ¥ 
increase might have been dt due to changes professional, proprietor, clerical, ‘servi ice, | 
in the amount, composition, and direction | craft, operative, laborer, farm owner, » and 
of migration between country and city. . _ farm laborer—that are supposed to vary in — 
The persistence of. this differential is of SOCIO-€ economic status from high to low in 
particular interest to this study since it the order listed. If there is a close 1 relation 


is based in large part on occupation. Farming: 4 between status and fertility as indicated in a 


as an occupation, whether by owner-operator, — * several of the studies mentioned above, these 
tenant, or laborer, is a much different w groups ‘should maintain a consistent order 
of life from that of machine-tending in y in time and space when ranked according to — 
factory or white- collar work in an office. average size of family. ranking 
has. been maintained in our exposition that carried out for ten a age groups. within each 
these different ways of of life, embodying dif- 
ferent degrees of acceptance of values that consistent crank order found 
for lowered fertility, explain for four broad classes of the nine | occupa- 
| found in our society. tional groups—the white-collar 
The relation between occupation and of professionals, clerks, and proprietors; “a 


— “fertility i in the United States will be analyzed second “group composed o of service and craft 


article, using 1910 and 1940 census workers; thied. group of operatives and 
data on number of children ever born.** 1 Only laborers; and a top fertility group of farm — 
native white women”? who were 20 to 69 owners ‘and farm. laborers. W ithin each of 


“years” of ‘age, who had been married once these four classes, there are irregular varia- 
who were > living with their husbands tions from region to region and from one 


at the time of the census inquiry are included age op » to another j in the relative eyes 


in our study.” The fertility experience ni 

this group will be Classified according to. These ‘variations may | 

location of the the family. When th the e data are 1. Professionals had fertility. than 

classified occupation of husband “clerks, in the Northeast region in both 1910 


Frank Frederick Osborn, "analysis of fertility have not been taken into ac- 
- a namics of Population, New York: Macmillan Com-— _ count in the controls of the data that have been 
pany, 1934, described above. One of these significant omissions 
a. m.. Enid, Charles, op. cit., p. 138 and T. J _ is religious affiliation. Although Catholic and Prot- 
: Woofter, “Trends in Rural and Urban | Fertility. estant fertility rates are believed to differ substan- 
= , Rural Sociology, 13, (March 1948), p. 9. "tially, census data do not include such a subdivision _ 
1 The size of the 1910 sample was eight per according to religion. Education and economic oo. 
ore ent in the North and South and somewhat larger status as reflected by rental value of home have | 
: in the West. The 1940 sample was designed by the also been ignored, although data on these subjects — 
Census Bureau to ‘include two-and-a-half per cent are given in the census volumes. The limitations 
of the cases of some areas and five per cent of the _ of our analysis have precluded an extension of the 
cases a scope of inquiry to include these factors. It should | 
b> 22 Native whites in 1940 formed approximately alto be pointed out that no attention has been 
_ 81 per cent of the total population of the the con- _ given to the percentage of women employed, al- 
United States. though this factor has some bearing on fertility. 
meee do 23 The 1940 fertility sample indicated about 35 sit is also we well to remember that the older women 
e million women from 15 to 74 years of age who | of the census samples are survivors whose a a | 
were and who had been married. Approximately — 
of these native whites: 
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nce a 1940. The reverse - of this relative position in fertility among the four broad | —occupa- 


was found for the Southern region in 1910 and tional classes that maintained co: consistent rela- -' 
for the Western region in 1940. In "tive positions in both 1910 and 1940. For 
purpose, the white-collar combination 
P be considered the base group, whose 
occupations was also characterized by a ‘good 4 
of irregularity. In 1910, service workers average fertility will be taken as 
had lower fertility than skilled workers in ~ 100 per cent. nt. The unweighted average fer- 
Northcentral, Western, and Southern regions; tility of the 0 occupations in each of the other 


4 whereas in 1940 this relationship was noted only three classes will be expressed as a percentage 


for - the Northeast and Northcentral states. No the average o of the base ‘group. 
- consistent order in the rates of these two occu- _ Comparisons of the fertility of the four 
~ pational groups was found among the ten age "lasses for 1910 and for 1940 were made 
subdivisions for the Northeast region in 1910 “within each region according to age of wife, Es 
for the Western and Southern “regions: in but ‘this subdivision into quinquennial age 


1940. roups did not yield sufficient additional i 


Dirrerences AMONG SEVERAL OccUPATIONAL CLASSES RATES AS 
= q | PERCENTAGE OF THE UNWEIGHTED AVERAGE OF THE WHITE-COLLAR COMBINATION OF PROFESSIONALS = 
ng 4 CLERKS, AND ProprieTORS, BY REGION FOR 1910 AND 


Professionals Service Operatives Farm Owners 
ith Clerks and and Craft and and 


Proprietors orkers ‘Laborers Laborers 


estern 117 ellis 13 a 


aa | Source: _U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth ‘Game of the United States. Population: Differential — 
Fertility” ‘1940 “and 1910: Fertility by D Duration of Marriage, Washington: ‘Government Printing j 


Operatives almost always had lower rates formation of importance to ¥ warrant its reten- 
: than laborers. Exceptions to this generalization © ‘tion, Class fertility rates for all ages between 
zz were found only i in the case of the two oldest 209 and 70 years were then computed by | 
age groups of the Northcentral region in 1910, oe the unweighted average of the ten 


and for the age ‘groups 55-59 and 60-64 of the 
in 198 -quinquennial rates. These class rates for 1910 


e 4. The rural ‘occupational groups, on the ate = and 1940 are presented by region in Table le 1. 


onomic hand, maintained no consistent order in thelr data show substantial ‘differences in 
e have | ~ relative positions. Farm laborers exceeded farm _ class fertility with variations running from 
ubjects owners” in fertility in the Northeastern and 13 to 72 per cent higher than the average 


Western regions in 1910 and in the Western of f the base group composed of profes- 


Tegion in 1940. The reverse of this relative posi- "sionals, and proprietors. There 


a consent order among the average rates 


ten age groups s of the Northcentral region 
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should 
s been | 
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women ers ing higher fertility than the base 


with | owners farm laborers having 


_ the highest rates of all. This order is found _ data only partially support the gen- 


tion of the Northeast. region in 1910 showing er pothaais ag 


a of the rural occupations than groups among the total of. nine for which 
the operatives | there are data do not have distinct fertility 

A 7 nn 

tween occupation and fertility that ‘indicates 

degree of uniformity: throughout | the time definite _telationship. It would seem, in 

-covere yt ata. Service and craft other words, that specific lines of work do 

workers had rates from 13. 26 per cent not lead to such different modes of 

and £ as to influence family size. There are, never. 

_ faborers ha Yates from to oI per cent it theless, division points in type of work that 


_ among the four regions, with the one excep- 7 4 


is related to fertility. Individual occupational — 


higher, and farm owners and farm laborers dg separate distinct styles of living and, 


excluding the one exceptional case of the > nation of these division points as revealed 


Northeast region in in 1910. by our data should give s¢ some indication of 


These ‘occupational differences were very the nature of the cleavage. 
in 1910 and in 1940. The one sig- 
4 There is, without much doubt, a substan- 
nificant change between decades that can tial distinction among the rural, urban white- 


be observed is in the increased spread i? collar, and urban factory occupations. This | 


tween the fertility r of the white- collar urban division is relatively easy to understand and 
workers and that of the two tural occupa- — accept, because the modes of living of these 
_ tions. In 1940, the n rural group differed from three categories of workers | ae seen by P: 


the base group from 11 to 32 per cent to ‘very different. 1 


_ than was the case in 1910. This change re- The rural-urban part of this distinction has . 
a. flects that fact mentioned before | that urban been accepted by students of fertility for 
fertility as a whole tended, during the period a long time. T he breakdown of urban work- 
_ studied, to decline faster than rural fertility. ers into “white- collar, ” and “ “blue- collar” a 


43° to 72 per cent higher, therefore, distinct fertility rates. An exami- 
a) 


‘arly 


_ Wha’ 


fertility 


1940 d 


ai 


tion of 


on the : 

js our | 

within 


All regions had such an increase in the “overall,” ‘groups, has not been as widely 


spread | between white-c collar and crural fer- although the distinction has been vali- 


2 ‘tility rates from 1910 to 1940. The only dated in studies of social class. Our analysis ‘ i‘. 


‘Tegion- “specific movement of class fertility extends whatever use it may have had in 
: appears to be in the case of the Southern "fertility investigations and supports it with 


region, which showed in 1940 almost © more substantial foundation. 


the difference between t the fertility of The further classification of urban work- 
. _ base group and ‘that of operatives and labor- ers into service and skilled on the one hand, 
a ers” as it did in 1910. This increased differ- = operatives. and laborers on the other 
between the two groups is the result nd, leads into the middle of a contro-— 
of Southern white- collar workers “experi now current about the degree of occ 
-encing z af faster decline i in fertility th than other pational classification that is desirable. 


urban groups during the period analyzed.?5 students are of the opinion that the old-time 


tial movement of class” fertility is workers, is disappearing in our 


There is some probability that this ‘distinction between skilled, semi-skilled, and 


of a sequential change that will lead some- factory system because of the | high degree 


time in the future toa narrowing of the gi gap yp of mechanization 2 and because of the merg-— 


the two classes by a fuller response ‘of many of their athe 
of ‘the > Southern blue-collar urban workers labor organization. The data of this study 


is still reason to distinguish skilled workers 


indicate that s so far as fertility goes there | 


interests ina ‘common 


from the less skilled. W hether this separation — ae 


_ continues ‘to bear fruit in research of the 


cto teferred to in f footnote 
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ITEM SELECTION IN SCALE ANALY sis 


“the course of urban | development—particu- status as professional | persons or s o proprietors? 

larly of changes in social stratification. The solution of problem ma 


ipation Whatever breaking points are used to dis- distinguishing between values and ‘status, 


ational tinguish occupational groups, , the data offer 


Clerks in this sense “might be classed with 
some question a as to the type of relationship other white- -collar gr groups since they tend to Bl = 
is involved. Throughout the years of "imitate their patterns of living. It is 
fertility experience covered by the 1910 and gible have the same general 
1940 data, the evidence suggests that it is - attitudes and the same general style of live 
dicates _more accurate to label the relation between ing as professionals and proprietors, although 


fertility and socio- economic status as meas- unable. ‘to express this style of living and 
its associated attitudes on the same social __ 


ured by occupation as one of inverse rather 
than of direct character. and economic plane as the people whom 


to the facts. T here was found, for example, mee of of trying to measure status, as , 
considerable irregularity i in the relative Posi- 


fore, and to to correlate our in indices of it with 
“tion of professionals, clerks, and proprietors fertility, we 
on! the scale of fertility used in this study. It | i 


styles of living and show how their central 

is our belief that such instability of position — 
q values lead to the small-family pattern or 
a narrow Tange is evidence that this d 
to of larger families 


al of past: 


= 


be living, Occupation to this degree be = 


same socio- 
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ndiana University 


othesis 
in their entirety ve 
“devices, analytic models, 
exhibited by the model. A well known illus- 
and the like have come to be re re- 
i tration of this procedure i is the fitting of a 
garded as indispensable in Socio- 
= normal curve toa an n observed dis 
been | developed v which have as 


their object the of social by chi- 


The method of attitude analysis 
by ‘Louis Guttman belongs in this general — 


ang analysis by 
of the model and a test | Scale analysis, as this method 


how well a sample of data approximates called, consists of (1) a definition of a 


scale (2 ) a procedure to test by means 
the: mathematical | ideal. If the discrepancy P y 


between the sample data and the model - of sample data the hyp othesis that the uni- ~~ 


_ verse of content defining the attitude is a 
™ scale. This p paper investigates and discusses 
per in ue different form ae ¢ certain aspects of of the sampling problem in  - 
presented at the annual meeting of the “American i scale analysis, particularly the lack of inde- t Fi: 


_ Sociological Society, September 7, 1951. pendence between the sample information 
wats 1See the first eleven chapters in S. A. Stouffer — 


and ‘the person ‘drawing the s sample. “Also 


“a ed.), Studies in Social Psychology in World War q he vol d he 
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may but never-— quencies are scattered over a range, 


theless have the same me attitude.” But first the hypothesis that scale analysis intends 
ie the method of scale analysis as applied to i. to test is accepted on the basis of sample 


attitude questionnaires is very briefly evidence, then attitude measurement is con- | 


abandoned on ‘the grounds at more than 
‘SCALE ANALYSIS SUMMARIZED one dimension is: involved in the 


An attitude questi naire is a scale ‘ig be being studied. 
the ‘items arrange a group” of people in In the framework of scale analysis, un 


and scalability are thus seen 


be e perfectly reconstructed from ‘the persons’ pts _ judged tend 
ranks. This necessarily means that there unidimensional when the ‘sample responses | attitude 
meet the criteria of a scale. A somewhat — 


is a unique combination of “responses for 
each rank, hence, a person 1’s response pattern different point of view, parenthetically 
is completely determined by his rank. The serted, is that scalability is needed but is 
determination of how well a set of observed — nos “enough to prove that the attitude in 
‘responses satisfy the criteria of a scale as. 
defined is a relatively simple matter, but —_ 
3 inference from sample to the tc totality o of items ; = 
that define the attitude is much more example, if two Guttman scales are per- 


é plex. The suggested working procedure for fectly correlated, then the combined scales 


‘drawing: a sample of items, ‘determining have the properties of a Guttman scale.‘ 


Th 
whether the ‘questionnaire: is a scale, and This” is somewhat analogous to the point 
_ making the inference from sample to universe _ made by Sletto® that items may be internally 
a consistent® and yet belong to different areas; a 


about as follows: (1) define as precisely 
hence, internal consistency is not ‘Sufficient 


- possible the attitude being investigated; a demonstrate that a scale is unitary. | at 


a large number of items may together 4 
and yet belong to different content areas. 


_ 2) select ten or so items which clearly be- _ 
Jong to this attitude; ; (3) give these items — an investigator has reason | to believe that 


random ‘sample. about 100 persons; variables are involved in a se 
_ (4) determine how well the totality of these — of a that scale together, he may 


responses can be reproduced from the per-— endeavor to Prove that the variables are 
sons? ranks. 8 The percentage ‘of responses aspects of the same thing or to ‘establish 


- Vg correctly reproduced is an index of how ‘he independence of the variables by means 


i far the observations depart from the scale _ of external evidence. These two solutions, of — 


~ model. Thus a reproducibility coefficient of “course, are are not necessarily ‘incompatible : since 
variables , independent on one level, may 


90, as this percentage is called, signifies that — 
_merge into another. For example, separate 


an average of nine out of ten responses he 
a. be correctly 1 reproduced. If no item in the : events such as delinquency and truancy are | tude te 
sample has a reproducibility coefficient very Sometimes viewed as aspects of social organi- muc 
zation. A different: of solution i is s to 


much below 90, this is regarded as evidence — 
in support of the hypothesis that the entire redefine the universe as items that were constru 


area of content from which the sample items “ae were 
were drawn is a scale. The hypothesis ‘This point is implicit but undeveloped in dents. 


more tenable when the pattern of Guttman’s statement to effect that “an item ing 
may happen to scale with area, and yet not pared a 


is random, and when fre- have the content defining the area—it may be a de 
correlate rather than a part of the definition.” = 
rati f, Louis Guttman, Questions and Answers about Scale 
Analysis. Research Branch, Information and Edu- 
= Concept aie by Scale Analysis,” ‘American cation Division, Army Service Forces, Report D-2, 
Review, 15 (1950), pp. 752-762) led 1945. 
to the writer’s interest in these problems. Scale R. F. Sletto, “A Critical Study of the Criterion 
analysis was used in that study to determine of Internal Consistency in Personality Scale Cam 
whether concepts in children dev ‘elop ina struction,” American Sociological Review, 1 
methods are available for A questionnaire internally consistent when = 
item scores are highly | correlated with total Scores. 
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originally thought of as to 4 _ just were in hs form of a statement 
rate areas. This solution, however, conflicts” alternatives ‘representing 
with a principle ‘of scale analysis. to the — ‘differing degrees of agreement, and a fifth 
‘ effect that the definition of the attitude not alternative to express indecision. The capital 
1. depend on findings of the scale analysis, i.e. _letter(s) “preceding the following ney 
| an attitude is to be defined before its” scala- _ identifies the set to which a particular item | 
The best solution to the e “Negro problem” 
The summary comment in- _ is to resettle the Negroes in some 
~ tend to emphasize that the scalability of an a 


is based on sample All Negroes” belong in one class” 
should be treated in about the same way. 


of making such an inference. Generally, K. This is 
- sampling of questionnaire items is biased in ssa should be kept that way. — 
the sense that it is not independent of the Mi he five sets were arranged into a a 
person drawing the sample. This i is so unless questionnaire so that every ‘fifth: item was 
an operational universe has been assembled. from a particular set; this precaution was 
Further, because the usually | ex ‘pressed pur- taken to control sequence effect, although, - 
pose ¢ of attitude m measurement is to arrange > obviously, this condition and similar ones 7 
group of people in rank order from high can never be fully controlled. 
to low on a single continuum," an investi- One set consisted of seven items from 
gator is likely, perhaps" unwittingly, to ‘select the Murphy-Lik Likert Negro Scale;® these seven 
a a set of items that has the properties of a were in the required form. There was reason 


ficient | , the very object of to expect that on form a 


» 


those items which on a priori grounds to be and items that 
would not differentiate the population into are internally consistent tend to scale. a 
scale types. These” considerations suggest Another set was taken from the 92 state- 


that different per persons investigating the same ments that make up Grice’s scale e constructed 


4 nominal attitude are likely to disagree on — to measure attitudes toward defined a 


the question of whether that: ta attitude © is These 92 items were 2 arrayed by their Thur 


scalable. scale values,!? and then every 13th 
may” he Gardner Murphy and Rensis Public 
parate | “att Opinion and the Individual, Harpers, 1938, 
cy 4a tude toward Negro” ‘wes selected because This is “because internally consistent item 
yrgani- so much. work has been done in this field. scores must have a high correlation with total a 


Then 35° items, elated this area hence, internally consistent item responses 
constructed by five ‘different investigators, certain to be fairly predictable total 
146 t scores—the criterion of scalability. In this connec 

were given to a group ¢ see: Allen L. Edwards and Franklin P. Kil- 


dents. ‘Their 1 responses were ‘grouped accord- ‘patrick, “A Technique for the Construction 
sing to investigator analyzed and com Scales,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 


pared as to scalability. Scalability within 376. by the same 
cale Analysis and the easurement o ocial 
was determined | both on the basis of the | - Attitudes,” Psychometrika, 13 (1948), pp. 112-113. 


original response categories and on the basis 11H. HL Grice, “The Construction and Valida- 
of combined categories.* ‘All items, illustrated tion of a Generalized Scale Designed to Measure 
he Attitudes Toward Defined Groups” in H. H. Rem- 
gol Leon Festingne, “The Treatment of Qualitative mers (ed.), Studies in Attitudes: Purdue University — 
Data by Scale ren Psychological Bulletin, Studies in Higher Education, XXVI, ‘Lafayette, — 
ss The method ite combining categories in order | i _ 12 Thurstone scale values are the average judg- 
to raise “the method of ments of a group of people who individually 


each item on a scale consisting of apparently equal — 
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as taken | until the quota of seven — bility, they we were alike in the sense that each = 
Taking every 13th item assured required a rejection of the hypothesis that 
over the entire T Thurstone the attitude is scalable. The ‘Murphy- Likert 
scale, consisting in this case of eleven appar-— items had the best mean (first approxima- 
Pa ently equal units. The origin in the list wa s tion), but none of the items in this set | investi 
random. The Bogardus Social Distance nce Scale — attained 90, the working criterion of scala- 4 "A clusion 
_ was the third set of items. 3 The si seven items i ‘bility; and ‘one item (No. 6) reproduced — 
comprising this scale were originally selected slightly more than “one half of the 
because ‘their _Thurstone scale values” con- total number of responses. 
stituted a series of integers, on one through The next step consisted ‘of combining 
en; these items were bre on jacent -Tesponse categories that sec seemed to 


C Cozrricients IN Five OF SEVEN ITEMS 


 Cate- Dichot- | Cate- Dichot- | t- | Cate- Dichot- | Cate-— Dichot- 


54 
81 
73 


the average r the udges who | sorted them. intertwine, and pr q in 
Professor | Clifford Kirkpatrick furnished “= scale was approximated on the basis of these 
of in response to the combinations. When this had been accom- 
plished, it was noticed that | practically all — 
statements which will, in your: ‘opinion, items had been n dichotomized; 
reveal an individual’ s attitude t toward remaining items were dichotomized 
a Negro?” The fifth set was ‘constructed by a a that each item, hence each set, would have y . 
sociology research class at Indiana error based on the same number | of 
a sity. Their assignment was merely toc con- 7 response categories. Table 1 shows that none 
struct a se a set of items which would serve to of the Bogardus i items as dichotomies had iq 
reveal an -individual’s attitude toward coefficients below 90, 
Negro. No made of the fact each one of the remaining sets had at least 
that the items would be used as a “test of. one item below ‘this level. By the w working» 
the hypothesis that the universe to which — rule that no item have : a reproducibility 4 
_ they belonged was a scale, Lae coefficient very below 


set of 1 responses was scaled 


of content isa a a scale; the | others. would 
“the totality of responses : could be 1 recon- = gest a rejection of this hypothesis. Further, 3 


structed. with v very little error. Although the the Bogardus items were more adequate than 


five samples differed in a rest by the criteria of ‘random “errors 

and a wide range of ‘marginal: frequencies: 


18 E. Ss. 2 “A Socal marginals ranged from 57:43 to 90:10; 


— 

— 
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ITEM SELECT TION IN SCALE ANALYSIS 


SPECIFIC INVESTIGATOR ‘TENDENCIES 
Investigator « differences in n experience — 
the point ingenuity doubtless manifest themselves in 

_ a very large number of ways with reference 


_ investigators may reach contradictory con- 4 
clusions concerning the scalability of what to item Selection and construction. To cite 


, a least superficially the same topic. The 2” obvious example, questions ostensibly re- 


observed differences in reproducibility among lated” to ‘same attitude (sex, teligion, 


five sets of items may have been due will most certainly differ in content 


d- OW to the fact that the same term was applied and emphasis if constructed by persons with 


to differer.t content areas or to the fact that s different social perspectives. aid is virtually — 


— 


Positiv Total Personal* 


Personal includes statements in the first direct interaction. 
investigators were prone to select different truism. that may 
_ kinds of items from the same area, Both affect questionnaire material and thereby 
interpretations suggest that the c content of contribute to the variability in scale results 

_ whatever universe is being studied must be » include the tendency to require a negative 

specified before the _ test” of scalability i: is. reply in order to show a favorable attitude, 
made; otherwise it is impossible either to and the tendency to put matters on a per- a 


‘repeat the test or to make a statistical inter- sonal rather than an institutional level. ‘The . oa 


| of the findings. Another point, , SUg- effect of these particular factors on repro- 
“gested” this material, i is that, in the ducibility was studied by relating them to 
absence of a definition of content independ- reproducibility in the following way: The 

of personal intuition, generalizations items were first classified as upper, middle, 

about a certain attitude (concept, value, and lower third, depending 0 on the magnitude 


opinion) must necessarily be restricted to a 
conceptualization of that attitude. 


dichotomies. “These classes. were 
ea 


This restriction does not lessen, , of course, . then compared as to the relative number 
the value of a unitary y scale for. ‘certain pur- c of negative statements and the relative num- 
"poses, but it does limit, as noted, the gen- : ber having to do with institutional rather 2 
'e. of whatever propositions are made than a. matters. Table 2, not pend 


| about a given topic and variables thought | 


should be that this difference cent of the institutional items, had reproduci- 
_ is based on results obtained after the responses had — bilities better than 90. This finding, although — 


been dichotomized. That is, acceptance of the hy- re inconclusive, throws some light on the rela- 


5 - pothesis that this attitude is scalable involves the Fi gree f th B dus it 
Procedure af putting persons in the same tive iter 7 


e all phrased in the fi st 
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singular. The material in T able 2 also’ sug- of the items considered jointly; _— set 
gests, ‘that positive items are more likely would support the hypothesis that these 
negative ‘yield reproducible items are drawn from a scalable area of 
sponses ; “three-fourths of the Positive, in content. The fact that the difference between — 
contrast with one- fourth ‘of the negative, had means is not statistically significant, in addi- 


-reproducibilities better than 90. tion to the fact 


The investigation of the point that ex- specific items are randomly distributed, 


traneous factors related to investigator dif- gests that variability in reproducibility asso- 
ferences affect the results of scale analysis ciated with differences in order of alterna- 
Was carried a a step farther by the 22 tiv es is a chance matter. 


proximately 250 ‘college stadents quencies. This ‘is important because te | 
divided for this purpose. Form A had the types a are closely related to marginal fre- .| 
alternatives after the statement in the order: quencies. For example suppose oat 


Agree, Undecided, cal dichotomized attitude items, a, b, and ¢, 


orm perfect scale in such a way that 
‘who endorses @ also endorses” b 


Te 3 shows that order of alternatives hed ba and ‘so on. Evidently a gets the smallest 
practically no effect on of endorsements, the largest. If 


the items | continue to scale. perfectly but 
A. Rundquist and F. ‘Sletto, Personality marginal frequencies” — that the 


a in the Depression, Minneapolis, The University of of smallest number now endors¢ 
Press, 1936, p. 26. ale types will 
P. of ‘the four ‘sca e types will 


Taste 3. REPRODUCIBILITY COEFFICIENTS AFTER 4 change. Table shows that item marginals 


OND APPROXIMATION OF Twenty-Two Irems Forms A B differed in a regular 


Forms A anv B, Runpguist- fashion—persons selected the “liberal” ‘alter- 


Economic Conservatism SCALE natives (scored 4 or more often on BO 


Tame 4. Per Cext oF IN LapERAL” 
(WEIGHTED | 4 OR 5) CATEGORIES 
Forms A AND 


6, then the 


x re 
to the 
scale t 
and 
“the sa 
LA 
\y = 
7 It 
— 
— 
— 
4 
| 
a 
— 
** 


these not result in marked “differences in may respond 


area of — to the number, order, and composition of en ntly and yet have the same attitude. san 
etween scale types. This is because the items on Limited evidence from several applications 


and | B differentiated the two groups in of scale analysis had previously suggested 
relative way. able shows that: the of was almost 


FROM SCALE ‘Scones FOR Forms A AN AND 


Number Cent Rank Number Per Cent ( Order 


mallest 
10 


ot 


. 


fairly” close correspondence between items always necessary in order to raise reproduci- 


umbe _ bility to the criterion level.’® Therefore, it 
people | falling above the first cutting point® seemed desirable to investigate the sssump-— 
(first approximation). One conclusion’ sug- - tion, involv 
| gested by this analysis is that while changing approximations, , that people may differ in 


when ranked according to the number of 


the order of alternatives: may a their responses to a statement but o occupy a 


the same position on the attitude continuum. asl 


ferent marginals, the items may nev ertheless 


a scale a group of persons in exactly the same | This v was ¢ done i in the following manner. = 


except that the relative number of 


"persons in each type will differ. items that had large “Undecided” 


ach 
| ‘i frequencies and nearly “equal frequencies 
oon CESSIVE RIMATIONS the ‘ “Agree” and “Disagree” categories were 


| a ‘supported the hypothesis that ‘the universe 17 Louis Guttman, “The Cornell Technique ue for 


of data is a scale only after. the responses Seale and Intensity Analysis,’ ” Education and Psy- 
chological Measurement, 7 (1947), 


been combined and reweighted. This 


between ranks a “shift Child, American Sociological Review, 


Seven of thirty-five ‘ ‘attitude towar ard 


— 
ONSES 

ance 
al fre- “a 

e scale — 

cc 
ference 
| 

4 

4 


and mated in this form. Mean 4 responses to D, the fourth how persons 


administration, the "statements (hereafter object was to determine. whether these 

_ referred to as Form C) were followed by sons grouped themselves in the same way 
alternatives: “Agree, Indecided, as they had been grouped in in the “second 


and “Disagree.” The responses to the items approximation. 
in this form yielded a mean reproducibility for both forms ar are ‘in 
Coefficient of 72, indicating that these items T 

did not belong to a scalable universe. Cate- sponses ‘Ferm the second | ae It sh 

gories that seemed to intertwine on the first response frequencies after categories 
TABLE 6. MARGINAL FREQUENCIES ON Forms C AND D 


Disagree’ 


24 


47 


Be 


‘trial then “combined and reweighted 


= 


cannot 


rose to 19 per cent gain. responding “Agree” ‘or “Disagree” on Form 
The sq same statements (hereafter C distributed on Form D, and the fifth shows | 


as Form. D) were then to ~“Undecided’ tee! C divided 


category Undecided” having» ‘elimi- the direction anticipated the 


nated. On Form D the individuals were. sis. Also important is the fact that in 1 two 
to choose the alternative that best instances the shift was the opposite of what 


Tepresented their opinion, but i in any case : had been For com the basis the 


- to make a choice. The interest on the second 


— 
choice, 
the : 
nature— 
‘The fac 
— gests th 
| Agree | _D were 
| faise tl 
_Uhat the statements were followed by two agree.” An outstanding point is that in only 
| 
a approx 
7 the ori 
| since t 
answered “Undecided” on the first run. The Checking “Disagree,” but when given a@ | 


ese per- 4 choice, most of the “Undecided” anewered nuaeitie constitute a better basis for rep- 
me way in the affirmative. For two items the split — “resenting the structure of the attitude being . 
Second was. about oven; on 5 the: studied. A — 
data also a 
analysis, 
A in : a certain will r re- 
| i It should be pointed ont om ai some spond when that category is not available 
of the “ ‘Undecided” would doubtless, for one as an alternative. With respect to the seven < 
| reason or another, have changed to | ‘some items used in this trial, the undecided voters, _ 
| other response category had Form C been — when required to choose | between “Agree” 
| repeated. In 1 all likelihood some of the “U n- and ‘ “Disagree,” ” split in almost every pos-— 
decided” responses to Form D were of this sible  way—evenly, proportionately, and 
nature—instances of response instability. unilaterally. Another difficulty, noted paren- 
The fact, however, that practically all who thetically, has to do with the meaning as- a _ + 
chose ‘ ‘Agree” or “Disagree” Form C signed to a composite category. For ex: example, 
made the same choice on D ‘strongly sug- when persons answering “Undecided” and 7 
gests that the “Undecided” choices to Form “Agree” are combined, should the ‘members 
instances this category be considered as being i in 


a state of indecision about the statement or a 


tions including “Undecided” might have been reported in the literature, “persons who 
used on Form D instead of “Agree’ * and agreed with the statement, ‘ « As a sociological — 
“Disagree,” although their use would have treatise, Adamic’s book does not rate very 
been in some ways. more complicated. For high,” were combined in the second approxi- 
-example, to achieve the groupings of the: sec- mation with those who disagreed with it. 
approximation, those checking “Agree” The problem of is especialy 


ors “Disagree” on C would always have to | _ perplexing in this case. ; 
| ‘on C would have to check “Undecided” or SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
the other available category, ‘depending on ‘This paper that 
categories had been combined the sample results are both a function of 
a a second approximation. This emphasizes i inci- way in which the universe is. defined by 
dentally the difficulty of making an _inter- investigator and the manner in which 
-~Pretation of a a second he chooses items from the field of content 
that defines the topic. An implication is 
findings presented in Table 6 6 reveal conclusions “concerning the scalability 
that the classes contrived in a second or later 
approximation are not necessarily homogene- 
4 ous with respect to behavior. It follows that at assuming a ‘free of bias. 
the method of successive ap approximations mS Tf sa sampling is selective, then inferences can __ 
cannot always be justified on the grounds _ hardly be extended to any totality of con- — 
that adjacent and interlocking tent, no matter how conceived. Evidently, 
4 categories have the same attitude but differ — an objective method of listing content is 
in their verbal expressions. These findings needed in order litt the 
q raise the question as to ) which outcome or restriction. 
approximation should be used to test Two procedures s First, 
4 hypothesis that the universe of content is a _ construct the universe operationally in terms — 
Scale. To prove this hypothesis by a second ofa content analysis of some body of mate- 
, when the evidence based on that lends itself to analysis by 


the original categories is negative, appears technique _ (newspapers, “magazines, etc.). 

be a questionable procedure, particularly The list of items" yielded by this procedure 

- since the combined categories may have no could then be considered as the universe 


empirical references. The fact that reproduci- 


is improved by devising new categories 


does not mean that these — categorie 
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method that fails to ‘require an sie 


ins 

the class 

0 d for erally a 

‘coincide v whatever v was their pet 

thought of as defining the topic—attitude, “categories: ‘contrived | successive approxi- irge I 

_value, concept. / A second possible nations for the of raising reproduci- ranking 

7 any car 

7 a and by means of an appropriate technique - gespect to behavior. Rather, it appears that | would s 

obtain | from each person a complete verbal gains i in reproducibility are achieved by mak. | lation: 
‘ expression n of the attitude being studied. Such _ ing categories more ‘heterogeneous, predic- t 

procedure would enable the researcher to tions | being made a wider range of 


e od check his notion of what is involved in the _ behavior. In view of these considerations, 

-_ attitude against a large’ number of concep- - there : seems to be little a priori reason for 
_ tions obtained from a random sample of _ testing the dimensionality of an attitude — 


4 people. An _ important limitation of this area by the results of a second approximation 
method is that interviewees are more or less _ Pos than on the basis of the original | 
_ articulate; there is no assurance that an in- categories. . An investigator may, by com- 
tensive interview, or _another technique, bining categories, improve — reproducibility, 
would elicit an exhaustive verbal expression it does not follow that the devised cate. 


the attitude. Both procedures, 


RESEARCH REL LATED TO Si SOCIAL CLASS. IN ENGLAND: + which ] 

interest in social ‘class is. ‘The report of the ‘Nufield Unit, af 
- q | shown by recent research in the so- London School of Economics, for 1950, states 

al cial sciences in England. This is not that: “Because of the impossibility of defin- 

a new interest. . England has a long history ing social class boundaries, the problems of — 

. ots social s surveys, many of which were pri- social selection, differentiation and mobility | the Soci 

concerned with the condition of the were approached through the selection of bour. It 


working class. In this brief paper, the writer criteria influencing them, the objective cri- | the educ 


can an discuss only a few selected contempo teria of” occupation “and education being | lation 


rary studies which in opinion are among chosen primary study.’ 4 


in no | tional 
The Nufield in 1946, 
-funds to the | London “School of ‘Economics, the ‘social of the various occupa- 

to carry on a series of studies in “ ‘social tions. This initial work » ‘was done by John | 
and differentiation.” The object of Hall: and | Caradog Jones. Thirty occupa- grades 

these r researches was to discover the nature : tions were chosen which were representative Sample 

‘Ss the class structure of the population of of the occupational distribution of the popu- ® investig 
_ England and Wales and to study the move- - lation at the last census. The memberships | 
individuals within the class of various professional and labor organiza- 

tions were used as rankers. They were asked — 

‘4 completed. place each occupation in one of seven 


Paper read at the annual me of the Amer- 7 1 John Hall and Caradog Jones, “Social Grading 


ican Sociological held in Chicago, September of Occupations,” British Journal al of Sociology, 1 | 
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empirically derived categories. ' T he ers same as \ 
instructed to place the occupation ‘Several complementary statistical measures 


dang the class to ¥ which they thought people gen- mobility were 


erally assign rather than according to Additional material collected in the 
gest that d their personal opinions.” * The authors found “ tional survey will permit a study of the age © 


approxi- | a large measure of general agreement in the > ‘at which occupational stability is reached a 
eproduci- yanking of occupations, and concluded that for differing occupational grades. Also, the 3 
ous with | any carefully ¢ devised occupational grading survey will provide data for a study of the 
ears that would show a fairly high degree of corre- 1 relationships between oc occupational status, 
mak- lation with a prestige grading. This was hale background, and fertility. 
Predic- justification for the use of an occupational his series of studies of social 


range of | grading system as the best approach to the "represents the first time, to the best of this 


lerations, | measurement of class mobility.* writer’s knowledge, that a random 
-ason for 4 Three studies of mobility have been com- of the population has been used in England 
attitude pleted. These were based on a random sam- ass ‘the basis for extensive sociological re = | 
Pa 
original Wales. The results of these investiga- American studies of social mobility have 
by com- | tions will be published soon. The first was: usually approached the problem from a sec- r. q 
ucibility, “An Inquiry into the Educational Back- — tional or community basis,* or have been | ma 


sed cates grounds and Occupational Status of a Sam- “based 1 d upon scattered and unrelated jaemnples.” a 
f | homo. of the Population over 18 Years of Age. 
— . ” The purpose ¢ of the study was to ex- although n more nuevo in nature, is compara oe 
amine the relationship ‘between parents ble to the English studies in scope.® Centers 
status and the educational opportunities and others have utilized opinion polling 
a their children; ; to investigate | the influence techniques and a nation- wide > sample | asthe 
which parents’ occupational status “might basis of studies of social class and related 
have had on the child’s eventual occupational subjects.” Differences in methodology cannot eS ee 
a grade; and the extent to which both were a _ be discussed in this brief paper. i 


function of the social class into which the __ Relatively few community studies—in our 
child was born, insofar as this was evidenced sense of the term—have been made in Eng- 


ch ‘Unit, by parental occupation. The Hall- Jones oc- lan land. As a part of the Nufield Tesearch, a 


0, states cupational scale was used in determining the er ever, one been completed. 
of defin- social status of various occupations. The he, 
»lems of search was carried on in cooperation with 

mobility. | the Social Survey and the Ministry of La- a, Oconpeilond | Mobility in an American Com- 


ction of | _bour. It presented a descriptive analysis of munity, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1937. 
tive cri- the educational experience of the adult popu- _—*Ze., Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility, New a 
6 Alba M. Edwards, A Social, Economic Group- — 
ing of the Gainful Workers of the United States, — 


lation and indicated the relationship be- Harper and Brothers, 1927. 


tween occupational grade (social class) and 
~ education, and showed the effects of educa- — Washington, D. C.: Bureau of the Census, 1930. 
tional legislation in the past 50 years. maa Also see: Edwards, Population: Comparative Oc- ? 


The second investigation in this area was cupation Statistics, 1870-1940, Washington, D. C., 
-astud mobilit in occu- 1943; and Anderson and Davidson, Occupational 
y of trends i socia y Trends in the United States, Stanford 


pational terms, comparing the occupational ‘University Press, 1940. 
q grades of those interviewed in the national 7 Richard Centers, The Psychology of “Social: % 
entative ‘ ‘sample with that of their fathers. The third Class, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949; 


- investigation studied the influence of educa- @/80, G. Gallup and S. F. Rae, The Pulse of Democ 
racy, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940; “The 


Fr 
ership occupational mobility by comparing‘ ople of the United States—A Self- Potrait’ 
ganiza- e educational backgrounds of those who (Fortune Surveys) Fortune, (February, 1940); H 
e asked move above, fall below , or remain in, the — Cantril, “Identification with Social and Economic 


f sevens Class”, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
- (1943), 74-80; and M. Wallace, F. W. Wil- 
Coating = pp. 54-55. This original category scale liams and H. Cantril, “Identification of 


‘including 30 occupations has been expanded by with Economic ; and 
consultation of over one 
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with concept social class Parties than to detailed policies they 


= team, using a of A second investigation into \ voting be. 


ai and interviewing, made thorough havior as it is related to social class was 
a study of the voluntary organizations in an conducted by a group of students at Man. 
=a English town of 14,000 population. Certain chester University.1* A ‘sample ¢ of 500 elec. ) 


_ aspects of the English study may be com-— _ tors was interviewed. An occupational clas. 


pared with the studies of Boulder, Colorado ° 5 _ sification was wane and the social class of the | 
Muncie, Indiana." 


lation average social ‘class and ‘voting 
membership per organization was greater. behavior exists”. They add that: “A, clearer 
‘Thus ¢ the ‘Tatio of total | membership to popu- correlation between voting and social group 
lation was not very different in the two will be obtained if we divide voters accord- 


towns. In Muncie, the number of | organiza-— ing to occupation, than that which ‘results 
tions relative to population was almost the from a division by income: “that | is, if they | 
same as that found in the English town. _The © are are divided into industrial and non- n-industrial { 


average size of the organization was smaller 
in Muncie and therefore the ratio of total 
membership to population was also lower. the 
alt Although v we in the United States shave = did the middle-class voters. ie. me | 
These studies of political behavior in 
son does not rev ab: any greater participation English communities have been influenced, 
in 1 voluntary organizations in n the two: Ameri-- to some extent, by American studies in the — 
can cities” than there is in this Particular same area.¢ The writer will not attempt | 
English town, and this town was not con- - “compare the | findings here. However, it may 
sidered to b be exceptional i in England. fis be pointed out that in general terms, ‘dike | 
c = Another r study starting from the same relationships between social status is and ali 
‘theoretical basis 11 and also related to the cal behavior are revealed in both societies. 
aa N ufield Foundation studies, has recently In addition to the studies which have been 


J published ‘under the title: “Social Class: mentioned in connection with | the Nufield 
Politics in Greenwich.” The methodol- Foundation, it should be p pointed out that 
By of this study cannot be discussed here, — the Foundation is also carrying on the fol- — 


but its major object was to assess sess objectively lowing investigations: study of “school 


the Class structure: of the local political an analysis of the occupations of 


organizations. authors conclude that fathers of graduates of Cambridge, Glas- 


social class, in one or other of its gow, and ‘ ‘another Scottish university”; 
oF sil protean manifestations, is the chief deter- a study of the students attending the =| | 
j 


_minant: of political behavior”, and that the mural Department of the University of Lon 


lic image of the parties, as the electorate Scottish registers; a study of the 


views them, and voting appears t¢ to more 


closely related to this ‘Public image of th of the 18 [bid., 326-327. 


8 Morris. “Sociology, Oxford rior in a Lancashire Constituency”, British Jour-— 


bridge University Press, 1950, p. 92. ig ine 16 Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson, Bal- 

_ ®F. A. Bushee, “Social Organization in a Small dots and the Democratic Class Struggle, Stanford 

Cit American Journal of LI, (Novem- University Press, 1943; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 

y; 

a - Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middle- Choice, New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, In- 
town, New York: Harcourt Brace, Company, 1929. “corporate 1944; and R. Centers, op. cit. 
11 Ginsberg, op. cit.; Marshall, op. cit. 7 Hester Jenkins and D. Caradog Jones, “ ‘Socia 
Mark Benney and Phyllis Geiss, “Social 1 Class Clas of Cambridge _ University Alumni of the 
and Politics in Greenwich”, British Journal of Soci- Eighteenth and Nineteenth — Centuries”, «British 

ology, 1 (December, 1950) 3 | Journal Sociology, 1 (June, 1950), 93-116. 


and Social Class, Cambridge: Cam- 


class structure “conforms closely to the an analysis of abstracts ts from 


Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s” | = 


system 
status 


pation: 
* crite! 


Studen 

pleted 
University Press, 1934, p. 159; T. H. Marshall, | of Sociology, 1 (September, 1950), 197- — 14 . 
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TO SOCIAL, ‘CLASS IN ENGLAND 


class, which takes the fom a series ‘its ci conception the research 
be 3 budget studies; and an inquiry into recruit- team has been cognizant of the desirability 


class was a ment to the higher civil se service. Se of repeating the study in several countries. 7. 
at Man. .. During the past year, F. M. Martin, As- > The writer is now in the process of setting hei 


500 elec. | sistant Lecturer in Psychology at the London up a research project which will repeat pa parts 
nal clas. } School of Economics, has been making» a of the London study in the United States. 

ss of ~ 4 study of what he calls “Some Subjective — ‘Such a ‘study should result in cross- aie 
stimated, | Aspects of Social “Stratification”. He used © ‘comparisons, which would provide some ad- . 


the method of an opinion survey, , drawing a ditional insights | into national differences. 
voting sample from the electoral registers of Green-_ London research group was s familiar “a 
A clearer z and Hertford. Among other things, the with the work of American students in the 


al group interviewers s asked such questions as “How areas of child Tearing and social class.”° 
accord om many classes would you say there are in ‘These American researches ‘influenced the 
h results | this country?” ; ‘an you name thi them?”; formulation of hypotheses in the London 
, if they | “Which of these classes do you belong to?”; _ study an and were also used in devising some 
ndustrial | “Which class ‘is the most. powerful?” Only of the gr group testing ‘instruments. _ 


ple, that preliminary ana analysis of e responses has _A number of other studies related to social 


workers been made. are in progress in England." The above 
stronsly Another project, related to the Nufield discussion is only partial and selective. 
"studies, ¥ which is being carried on separately wide use of occupational grade as 
wvior in at the London School of Economics by a ry: criterion of social class is noteworthy 


luenced, research team composed of both sociologists inasmuch as it represents a deviation from 
s in the ia and psychologists, and of which the —— theory | usually associated with vith English 


19 In addition to the English nenee participat- 7 
child 1 rearing practices s and their impact | upon. ther were representatives of 
the behavior and personality of thirteen and Zealand, Canada, and the United States. 


| fourteen year old boys. 18 This necessarily Among other studies, the following should be 
in mentioned: the work of Lloyd Warner and 


involves study” of the boys’ attitude-va value the work of the Committee on Human Devel- 


oom, w which may be related to the social — opment of the University of Chicago; and more 
of their parents. T he Hall- Jones 0 occu- specifically, A. Davis and R. Havighurst, “Social 


a criterion of social status. Sociological Review, XI (1946) 698-710, 


tions of battery o of questionnaires and te tests was 
devised, by which factual data, opinions, 31-41. 


the fol- q fs scale, mentioned above, was used as i Class and Color Differences in Child Rearing”, a : 


“school and A. Green, “The Middle Class Male Child and ae 
_ Neurosis”, American Sociological Review, 11 (1946), 
e, Glas- 

ity”; emotional responses, could be elicited. 


See: Register of Research in the Social 
_ This battery of tests was administered to toa @ 


bear in ‘Progress and in Plan, published annually 


mpeiee or the National Institute of Economic and Social 
total of 800 boys i in three half- day s sessions in ~ Research, London: Cambridge University Press, 


each of nine ‘Grammar and tng Mod- © = Several studies of fertility are in ‘Progress 


|= of the class typicality of. 


Tl of the Royal Statistical Society. Also, the study of 
_ student bodies. ‘The group testing v was — _ professions and professionalism, begun by Carr- 


pleted in the spring of 1951, ‘it is Saunders, is being continued at the London School 
_ planned that a psychiatric social worker will of Economics. See Norbert Elias, “Studies in the > 


interview a selected sample of the boys’ Genesis of the Naval Profession”, British Journal 


Sociology, 1 (December, 1950), 291-309. 
“mothers, obtaining information ‘relative e to 'The apparent emphasis upon work 


child training and other phases of the s social- ‘at, or in connection with the London School of an 


ization Economics arises from two sources: the writer's 


experience at the school during the past year, and 
This is the of Dr. the fact that the Department of Sociological and 
Hilde Himmelweit and is supported by the Depart- Demographic Research, the Social Research Divi- eS 
one of Sociological and Demographic Research x sion, and the Nufield Research Unit at the school 4 
and by the Social Research | eee of the ‘London are, no doubt, the most active research organiza- 


ono! tions in the area of social stratification in England. 
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cent a more state.** The social class" investigation 


age tive approach to problems of social stratifica- are a part of this trend in social research, A 


tion than was employed previously. Since the closer and more continuous relationship 
esearch a and d social policy i is in 


This is a methodological device which ‘raises evidence England than in United 4 
_ the whole question of social status vs. . social class. - 


*; Much of the research in both England and America 


agree-C 
the 43¢ 


*- States. We, on the other hand, appear to be _ a 


which is called social class study is really concerned more dependent upon war or depression to | = 


primarily with social status. Obviously, the two bring» about a close functional articulation . 


concepts cannot be separated, but the social status _ betwen research and national social policy, 
emphasis which usually accompanies the use of 


occupational scales does not agree with much of the ~— 


English theory, particularly that with the 24 Ses? Mark Social and Social 


London School of Economics. "Action, London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1951, 


State Coleg. 


4 HE purpose of this paper is to discuss 25, 000 people. The setting for our analysis 
“ some of the apparently contradictory ~ of attitudes is, therefore, one in which the 
_ findings of a recent study of f attitudes © people h have little contact with the minorities — 1 
‘toward minority groups and to attempt some toward whom they were asked to express 
analysis of the meaning of verbal expressions attitudes. 


toward minority Groupe a as they appear to be was more e than a a study of. atti. 


"expressed attitudes of ina rural, mid- stand something 0 of the role of minorities 


western, cornbelt, c county-seat community the social structure and the behavior of the 


This community, like Tmany midwestern we used the participant-observer technique 

rural communities, has few members of the as well as a set of formal interviews with yl 
“traditional minorities. T There are less" than s sample of the adult residents. . In addition, 

twenty: Jewish ‘Tesidents and fewer than our interviewers we were themselves inten | 
thirty Negro residents in a community of. questioned each evening when they returned 


_ which we shall designate as Maple County. 2 people of the community toward minorities, ic 


from field work in order check on the the q 


This pa poner fo based on participant- -observer notes and to. swell our 


minority groups in a midwestern rural community. growing file of incidents, folklore, and ob- 
- ‘The study was carried out by a committee of the servation of action. Finally, nearly all minor 


_ Michigan State College Social Research Service of — _ity roup families in n the c count were inter- 
w yhich the senior author was chairman. The writers 


are deeply grateful to members of the committee as 
well as the American Jewish Committee and Anti- their position in this community. be- 
Defamation League for assistance. These agencies — lieve this combination of methods provides i. 
_ provided funds which made the research possible. some basis” for further inquiring into the 
interpretations made in this paper are 

responsibility of the writers however, , and any 


errors should be charged to them alone. The data ee 1The Negroes were ientiih, tek ail Negro 


7 ‘ on which the paper is based are in the files of the member of the staff as well as by a white member. _ 


Social Research Service. They wil will | appear in forth- This 8 a on the information obtained 


‘coming publications. by the la latter. 
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ome of the verbal expressions of atti- stereotypes, or patterns 
tudes obtained on traditional attitude scales. crimination. 
_ In addition to our observational study of | The above conclusions together with fur- 
the community and the responses | to a set of - ther a analysis of our total data caused us: to 
attitude questions of the scaled 
agree-disagree type, we | also ‘asked each of tions: (1) How salient are these expressions 


cy is 4 _ the 430 persons interviewed certain questions - of attitudes to the people who > express them? 3 


‘United which required free responses. These were What is the relationship of such 
r to be 3 asked prior to any mention of minorities and _ sion of attitudes to the situation in which 
ssion ae before the respondents were asked to express _ they a are expressed? (3) What is the | image 


culation of the minority group member held by our 
| respondents and how does it correspond with © 

-. = the image of actual resident minority group — 

on (1) the relationship between members in the community? 

: - free response a! and structured response to at- will use our data to discuss each question — 


 titude statements, and (2) the relationship separately, they all contribute to an inquiry a 
- between the apparent prevalent attitudes, as_ into the meaning g of attitude expressions. _ oa 


of actual behavior in the community. SALTENCY 
iat here are three general statements which - One might assume ne that since most Maple 
may be m made immediately fi from our analysis County adults, to our are 


interest. Rarely is there ; any expres- ‘greatly about their relation- 
¢ of opinions or comments about minori- — - with such groups. Moreover, we might 
ties The few Negroes and Jews w who live i in "be led to conclude that many people i in this 

a the community are relatively inconspicuous. county are actively | hostile toward minority 
- Most people know little, if anything, about groups and will, therefore, behave in a 


“rarely mentioned in response to the non- tion of the as has men- 


directive questions on the formal interview tioned, indicated that there was Tittle 


‘schedule. example, when the “question discussion with minorities and 

_ “What kinds of people are there that this practically no expression of any problems — 

country would really be better off without’ presented by them. j= 

Was s asked, only 31, or 7%, of the respond- me, The responses to the scaled items indicate 

ents mentioned ‘Jews: 24, or 5.6%, men- that most people are intolerant of some 

1a tioned Negroes; even less me mentioned other image of the “several different minority 

msively | minority groups. On a similar. question, “Are groups. . The responses to the unstructured 
turned there any kinds of people living around here art free-response items, however, indicate that 


on the that folks would just as soon not have “free- floating” hostility toward particular 


ell our around,” no one mentioned Jews and only minorities, including those represented 

nd 3% mentioned Negroes. community, is not strong. It does not 

minor- | ‘The third generalization i is that the adult occur to many people to think of Jews or 

> inter- ‘sample of Negroes as the kind of people they would 
pressed a set of pervasive and highly un- rather not have around. Nor are they thought — 


i favorable sentiments toward all the minority of as the kind of people that the country 
groups about whom they were asked. In re- would be better off without. Certainly we 
‘$ponse to the scaled agree-disagree state- should expect, if feelings about minority 

ments the majority of our respondents gave groups are of any deep-seated concern m to our 
clearly unfavorable responses nearly all” wou 
xara The larger proportion expressed concern when given these two sien 
these unfavorable sentiments in response opportunities. Active _anti- -Semites, for ex- 
statements designed to provoke t traditional 


_ respondents, that they would indicate such > om 


raise” three related and overlapping ques- 
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community gave an anti-Semitic answer gain control of the city government. : 
the one free response question involving the in Baltimore, such an expression may have 
high s saliency in the actual local situation, 7 
‘a Since there are so few members of minori- But in Maple County this same expression 
ties in this community and since —- can only have meaning in regard to a rela. 
responses in the formal interview situation, tively distant and abstract possibility. More- 
as well as our community observation, indi- over, our observation of mi community, a 
cate that these minorities are not the object 
active hostility, we may conclude | that the us to believe that q 
_ intolerant attitudes expressed by our re- this statement about Jews is thought of in _ 
spondents are directed, for ‘the “most part, terms of a still more widely held sentiment: 
toward distant and ill- -defined images of namely, that it i is a good idea to be o on phat 
‘group members. In other 


the of such our 


expressions, as elicited. b by the 


of Maple nt 

community? We had what amounted to a 
munities. Insofar a as direct comparison 
"possible (and modification of question wor a natural experimental semana in which to 

ing mak makes this a tentative procedure) 

_ responses s of our ‘sample to the agree- -disagree 
‘type of statements are remarkably similar 

those obtained in other types of commu- 

nities throughout | the | country. For example, 
7 3 the statement, “Americans must be on guard — of ten op en- country rural localities which 
- against the Jews getting too much power,” - had been drawn for our sample of this par- 
was disagreed with by only 17/2% ‘of our 
respondents. — A similar statement was used 


in] Baltimore where approximately the same nore pol ba 
rom the responses of adults in other locali- 


would suggest that such an expression ties. About nine out ten respondents, both 

of sentiment in Maple ‘County has a quite Smithville and other rural localities, 
q : “It’s a good idea 


different meaning from the same expression 
of sentiment by the people of Baltimore, — to keep Negroes out of white neighborhoods.” 


New York. When ‘Maple We also used a free response or open- end 
County residents agree that “Americans 


~ type of question to examine the same senti- 


a Shortly before our formal interviewing 
be egan, a Negro couple, the Comptons, h had ~ 
into a locality which we may call 


- must be on guard against the Jews getting ae q 

too much power,” for example, it has little Negro. family were to move in next door or 

———— in local affairs. There is no possi- om 
E bility of the small group of Jews | in Maple : 
Ea County having any ‘significant | power in the — 
determination of Maple County affairs. In 
Baltimore, on tt the: other hand, it is possible 
that such a response has its primary orienta-_ 

by saying, “No, nothing should be done. i-th 


in relation to the prevailing local politi- 
situation. A Baltimore resident whoagrees “Moreover , our observation of the people 


hi in | a this iy revealed that nothing of any 
The Baltimore Polt, mimeo, New York: 


n to the farm next to yours, do you think + 


anything should be done about it or not?” — 


quite unfav orable- responses. But 
Smithville locality a significantly larger 


‘Actually Pe were some overtures. of 
come to the family when the 

4 


Smithville. The Smithville locality was one q 


ment. Our respondents were asked ay 


portion than n in the other localities responded | 


pare caled attitude measurements, in terms 
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THE MEANING ¢ F MIN‘ RITY GROUP ATTITt UDE EXPRESSIONS 


— the locality. Some of the neighbors invited spoken resentment of its inferior role — a 

stiend the local church. _ Perhaps community. itself torn by 
a the most significant thing, that occurred was 
the: redefinition of the color of the Negro — divorce. Arthur had a history of delinquent 

couple. Although it had reported in behavior and had served” a sentence at a 
advance that the couple that was moving into reform school. W hether or not this delin- 
the neighborhood was Negro, the residents quency is related to Arthur’s unhappy home ~ 
soon came to believe that they were ne life with the demands constantly m made upon 


“actually, 0 or at least not wholly, Negro. One him by his mother, or to the community’s _ , 
young woman in the locality stated, “They — hostile response to the Grossman family, the F : 
say they are } Negro, but really they’re — fact remains that that neither Arthur nor his _ 
4 light; she is just real white.” eae - family were regarded as highly desirable Pin 
The members of this locality, members of the community. 


d the» Negro_ couple as hardworking During the latter part « of his senior in 
nd as people who attend to their high school, Arthur dated and 
. om business. Both of these are virtues in quently seen with a young white girl. Her 
this rural area. Such terms are > frequently parents definitely disapproved of and 
| to identify members of the c community there is reason “to believe that the com- 
Who are well-accepted and approved. Here “munity as a whole disapproved. Although 
| clearly a where agreement with a there was no overt aggression t toward Arthur, 
statement expressing a | stereotyped pattern — there w was considerable evidence of the devel- 
of discrimination is in no way predictive =. opment of hostility, and overt aggression a 
behavior i in the actual situation. But it should _ might have occurred had he remained in a 
be recognized that the Comptons, with the the community. 
exception of skin color, met all the never clear what was the major 
| expectations of the locality as applied to 1 focus of this S aggression. It may have been a 
acceptable “neighbors. They worked hard, due solely toa deep- seated ‘sentiment, vio- 
_ minded their own business, were quiet, at- lated by Arthur, with respect to male Negro- kis ae , 
teaded church, and, i in general, behaved like — white female relationships. Or it may have 
been due to the | community’s ‘judgment 


| | Ha the Comptons behaved like one or two Arthur’s general undesirability—a judgment 
wat 
white members of the neighborhood, who | augmented by his violation of Negro- white a 
ferent designated by our respondents as “no- sex taboos. In any event, this case is in 


ocali- count,” it probable that the “behavior sharp contrast that of the ‘Comptons 
both toward them have been quite different. where expressed feeling of prejudice 
? 
-alities, | _ This leads to the reverse question. Under toward Negroes was never activated in any _ 
od idea the Although the expressed attitudes toward 


question ass assumes that atti- seems to vary with situational 4 


tors as as the generally 
sents the latent or set of tendencies sentiments which ‘measured by our 

cumstances. Still another question related to the 

Our @bservation of Maple County suggests lem « of attitude expression and. other be- 

that such tendencies may be translated into havior is that ‘involving the nature of the © oa 


a action when members of the minority groups, situation in w which attitudes, are > verbalized. 


j behave in accordance with ‘the ‘code 0 of ‘the sion: to talk” “with people concerning. the 

community. The case of ‘Arthur Grossman behavior in relation to various minority 

illustrates this point. Arthur “was the only group members. behavior covered 
young Negro man in the community. At the e variety of ‘group | or Tole e situations. § Some of | 


time of our field work he was a graduating these situations we. were actually able to” 
high school senior. He is the son of observe and thus verify as overt behavior. 
t- One ne case ‘in point is that of a prominent — 
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7 office. In this situation he gave only ‘strongly ‘verbalized sentiments may be closely related 
es _ tolerant responses to the attitude items. On _to other b behavior of the person in those 
the: basis of this evidence he would be aa 4 situations 1s which he defines as identical or 
_ an extremely tolerant person. en er nearly identical to that in which he has | 
addition to the schedule we had verified 3 But in different groups and 
reports” of this ; educator’s tolerant, different roles the same | person may behave 
actively cooperative behavior. For example, entirely differently. The expectancies of the 
on one occasion a Negro singer was to _— present situation and the role in which the = 


time. the attitude is 


before: the high school student body. When 4 person is functioning may greatly modify 4 = 
what might be expected from statements 
made in other ‘situations and other roles. If a 


In his own actions 

actually might have jeopardized his position, among school youth than among adults, we 

but he appeared to feel it ecessary, as an discussion of attitude and | 
administrator of the school, to 7 


definite stand, 2, ‘Since that time the hotel planation ‘of the differences between stated 
ded service for ‘Negroes. and other behavior toward | minority groups 4 
7 But i in “other positions, when the educator is to be found in the fact that behavior is a % 
was no longer functioning in the role of function of the particular situation. ‘That i is, 
school man but as a member of one of the + the attitude or sentiment toward a minority 
~ Juncheon clubs or as a ‘ “citizen” of | the com- is only one of the variables in the situation. — 
munity, he expressed to members of ‘the re- Likewise, we suggest that the role and the ; 
search» team strongly intolerant attitudes” 
toward both Negroes a and Jews. variables in an individual’s be 
were such statements made about Negroes ye 4 


and Jews in general, but also he expressed 
_ hostility toward certain local members of eae IMAGES OF MINORITIES 


h m inorit roup. In fact he even de- 
nile Th he third problem we set ourselves to dis. 


scribed the way in which he discriminated ab 
cuss pursues a somewhat different line of 4 
against some Negroes, particularly th the 


family. _ inquiry into attitude expressions. In Maple 
ization as well as other behavior was noted 4 8 


‘meng ‘other persons with -Tespondents had mind when they 


] com- 
_ searchers had an opportunity to become well = particu oe attitudes. In other com- 


“munities, where there are numerous members 
acquainted. For example, one of the ‘most 
kee of minority groups with whom respondents 


; prominent rural leaders i in the county has on 2 
have contact, this problem may not 
several occasions expressed distinctly in- 
arise so frequently. But in “Maple County if 
tolerant attitudes toward certain minorities. lewee 
cam On the attitude scale, however, he has a — e were never sure toward whom peop : 
= directing their hostility when they expressed, 


4 


would behave publicly in in n any hostile way. ~ Repeater dly we we ha ais cases of mi 


sident 
t tion of Jewish ‘people. Numerous us respondents 
told us that a particular ‘merchant in Johns- 
town was Jewish. Investigation revealed ‘that 
‘ 
1 this man was not of the Jewish faith, bu 
Which sentiment is the r real attitude of the he had 


taining permission for the arrival of, and 


finding means to take care | of, displaced per- “4 


? 
people have mentioned We wa kind of Jewish group. Again, live- 


= of what behavior? We wou 


8 We are indebted to our colleague, 
situation ‘does the respondent manifest his 
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“Jew ” One livestock who was people living in 


related : definitely pointed out to us as Jewish wasa T his same phenomenon was noted also in 
member of a family which had long been relation to some Negroes in n the community. 


active in the local Catholic church. — Sate _ One case is that of “Silky” Smith. Mr. Smith | 
> _ These c cases were not unique to Johns- _ is the owner of a small mechanic’ s shop. He 


In one of the subsidiary trade areas has lived in Johnstown all of his’ life, and 
behave 4a the interviewers, as well as the participant- graduated from the local high school eine : 
of the j observers, were ‘told by many people that he was a well- known athlete. He is a veteran “ 
there’ was a Jewish merchant in town. “He of, World Wz ar I and almost yearly holds 
= appeared t to have very definite characteristics some important post, including that of Com- ie 

in the ‘minds our several informants. _mander of a! local unit of a a national veteran’s 

However, our informants never agreed upon organization. He 
i, any particular merchant when pressed 1 to become a member of the Chamber of Com- — 
identify him. Our investigation showed that _ merce. Certainly the hostile attitudes ex- 


there has not been a Jew ish storekeeper in pressed toward Negroes did not seem to in-— 
for more than twenty clude Mr. Smith. In fact, judging our 
In these cases, there are in with other Negroes, it would 


ical or 


identified by: any of ¢ our reaped white society. This the 
ents Jewish. One such instance was fact: that, because of pronounced racial char- 
brought to our attention by a young man Mr. Smith could never ‘actually 
who actually is Jewish and is so recognized “Dass” into the white ¢ group. — ‘ds 
the entire community. Incidentally, t this = One other point which bears on this same 
% recognition is not necessarily unfavorable in _ phenomenon should be made. We found no 
consequences. He in fact elected clear relation between statements involving 
president of one of the local service > clubs. what My rdal called the “American Creed,” 


our 3 
young ‘man called ot attention toa i. e. such statements a as “You should never. 


- small business 1 man who pa no effort to judge a a man by his race or religion’ —and 2 


the fact that het is Jewish. ‘The | fact responses "numerous statements about 
- remains, | however, that there are minority groups. Our interviewers were con- 
0 only a a very limited number of people in the alae disturbed by the fact that respond-— aa 
who are aware that the latter is agreed with | the American Creed, 
Jewish and ‘that he contributes regularly almost “without question, but at the 
‘a synagogue in a nearby community. time agreed all the unfavorable state- 
* Somewhat indicative of the si same The former never 
‘tion in the images of minority g groups is the ‘reported, however, that any of the ‘respond-— 
of Maggie Schultz. She is well- known ents were disturbed or even aware this 
among members of the upper social strata of apparent discrepancy. 
atime and has been for many years This: ‘suggests that the response me 
q a member of a Protestant church. She is the “American Creed” is likewise ‘a cultural 
_ daughter of a Jewish merchant who is now M stereotype. Cc ertainly, there appears to be | » oa 
deceased, but she herself is never identified no barrier to acceptance of the creed and . 
' as Jewish. W hen it is pointed out by this | acceptance also of stereotypes contradictory — 
_ Woman or others that her father was Jewish, tol this same creed. Moreover, this apparent — 
usual comment is, “Well,” really s she is ‘discrepancy would seem to ‘indicate again 
half Jew.” that there is an unclear picture of r minority 
4 _ These are sufficient illustrations to make — groups in the minds of our respondents. Higag > 


the p point that the image of the Jewish person: These observations Clearly indicate that 
is not clearly identified with real members it is impossible to specify the exact object 
q e of this ‘minority group who live i in the com- of favorable or unfavorable attitudes as ¥ 

a ‘munity . We must ask, therefore, Col measured by the scaled responses. The i image 


_ whom is the respondent expressing intolerant of a Jew may be applied to non- -Jews. That Bea 


How the image the Jew is, non-Jews may be thought of as having 
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quantities, orderings, sets—and hence the 


— impossible to predict from a knowledge of © 


which are considered by our 
respondents ; as Jewish. Also, this same 
image of the Jew may be detached from 
some of the actual Jews living in the com- 
_The same phenomenon, a 


o the Nezro image. 
of such confused identity it is a 
* 


verbal “expressions by County re- 


40a person mathe- 
a matics, any statement in a non- mathe- ; 

; _ matical work that contains words like 
“increase, “g “greater | than, ” “tends to,” poll 
‘stitutes a challenge. For ‘such terms betray 
_ the linguistic disguise and reveal that under- 


neath the words lie mathematical obj ects— " 
J 


ofa restatement ‘of the proposi- 


tion in mathematical language. But what 


« meetings of the American Sociological Society, where 


= ositions that constitutes at part of the theo- : 


purpose, other than an aesthetic one, does 
~ such a restatement serve? In this paper I 


cepts, in the examination of the independence 
or non- independence of postulates, and in| 
Guivetion of new propositions that sug- 


retical system | employed by Professor George 

am indebted, for assistance, and 


in a research project a 


centralization and decentralization sponsored at ‘ 
aa 4 Carnegie Institute of Technology by the Controller- 


ship Foundation, and particularly Professor 

Harold _Guetzkow, w ho has, worked closely with q q 
me at every stage of the theory formulation. Valu- | 

able help has also been received from Professor 
George Homans of Harvard University, and 

eg from seminars at Columbia University and the Uni- | ; 

a versity of Chicago, and a session at the 1951 annual 


discussed. ; 


adequate prediction it t would | be necessary 


| 


spondents how the s same 2 respondent ; 
have toward specific members of a minority 2 
group. _ The particularity of ‘situation, role, 
and specificity of image all lead to this 
inability” to predict in Maple ‘County. 


know the specific i images which the 
majority peoples have of the 
or | and i in what 


in The to ex- 
_ plain some of f the phenomena that have been Z 


observed of group behavior. This | particular id 


example v was selected for a number of rea- 


sons: ‘first, although non- -mathematical, 


shows great sophistication in the handling of - 
systems of interdependent variables; second, 


‘Professor Homans takes | care with the opera- 


tional definition of his concepts, these 
concepts appear to be largely of a kind that : : 
can be measured in terms of cardinal and — 


ie numbers; third, | Professor Homans’ ¥ 


model systematizes a substantial number of 
the important empirical relationships that 
have been observed in the behavior of human 
groups. hether his theory, in whole or part, 
turns out: to be correct or ‘incorrect | 
this is a question we shall not raise in the 
paper), it will certainly receive care- 
‘te attention ‘research on the 


human group. 


THE SYSTEM: ‘CONCEPTS AND POSTULATES 


‘The s system will be described in my own 
language. After I hav e defined the variables 
and set forth the postulates, I will discuss 
what I believe to be the relationship between _ 
the system and the language that ea: 
employs in his book. 
Variables. We consider a social group 
(a ‘group behavior can 


tions of time: | 


dearly 
For th 


th 
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FORMAL THEORY OF INTERACTION IN 


ryt intensity ty of i interaction among tl the 


amount of time that “spent per 


members; member per day in activity within the group 


-F(t)—the level of fr riendliness among the group members were motivated only by 


aS A(t)—the amount of activity carried on 
| members within the group; 

2 E(t)—the amount of activity imposed on the 
= group by the external environment 


‘This particular ‘set of variables includes 


most of those se employed by Homans in the © 


| ¥ first part of his book (he adds others in his 
later chapters) and the underlined terms 
are t the ones he | uses. In this Paper we will 


others) assigned to the ‘vari- 
ables, such are the behavior of a group at 
moment in time can measured in 
terms of ‘the four real numbers I, F, A, and. 
E. For our purposes, we need to make only 
two "points clear operational 


| — 


First, since the units in such vari- 
aan be measured are somewhat arbi-— 


“trary, we : shall try to make u: use only of the | 
: ordinal properties of the m measuring scales—_ 
the relations of greater or less— —and, perhaps, 


7 of certain ‘ “natural” ze zero points. = 
Second, : since the variables refer to the 


and behavior of a plurality of human beings, they 
mans’ a ‘Clearly represent averages or aggregates. 
oer For the interaction variable, I, let repre- 


a sent the number of interactions ‘per day (or 
time, per day, spent in interaction), of 
a the member of the group with the 
q member. Then we could define I as the 
average rate of interaction n per ‘member— 
Le, as 1/n times the st sum of 5 cover the 
whole group, where n is the number of 


members. Similarly, we could define F 


riendliness- between pairs o of 
“Members; might be defined as the 
average amount of time spent per ner member 
in activity within the group.’ 


day 


1a ‘Finally, E might be defined as the average 


 2The concept of “activity within the group” 


pee 


by external pressures 


_ _The Postulates. We postulate thr 
relations among the variables, treat- 
ing I(t), F(t) A(t)” as endogenous 
(dependent) variables whose values are de- 
termined within the system: while E(t) 
an exogenous (independent) variable. 
The intensity of interaction depends 
upon, and increases with, the level of friend- 
liness and the amount of activity carried a 
within the group. Stated otherwise, we postu-— 


ate that interaction is s produced, on the one 


_ hand, by friendliness, on the other, by -_ 


"requirements. of f the activity patten; and 


that these two causes of communication are 


additive in their effect. We will postulate, 


further, ‘that the level of interaction adjusts 
itself ‘rapidly—almost instantaneously—to _ 
the two variables on which it depends. ‘i 
(2) The level of group friendliness will 


higher than that “appropriate” to the 
ing level of of friendliness. That is is, if a 
persons with little friendliness are induced 
to interact a great deal, the friendliness 
> grow; while, if a group with a great deal of | 
_ friendliness interact seldom , the friendliness 
_ will weaken. We will postulate that the ad- *, 
justment of friendliness to the level of inter- _ 
action requires time to be consummated 


(3) The amount of activity carried on by 


the group will tend to increase if the actual 


level of friendliness is higher than that “ap 


propriate” to the existing amount of — 
and if the amount of activity imposed ex- 
‘ternally o on the group is higher than the s 
existing amount of activity. We will postu-— 
late that the adjustment of the activity level © 

o the “imposed”. activity level and to the 
actual level of friendliness both require time 


increase if the actual level of interaction is 


These three ‘relations can be ‘Tepresented 


a might require rather sophisticated treatment. 8 This reveals t that the | direct meas- 
13 example, time spent by a worker in daydreaming — urement of E might pose greater problems — ad - 
about his family or outside social relations might, the direct measurement of the other variables. In Pe 
ideally, be excluded from his activity within the most cases, we would attempt to measure | E in- 
_ group. For some purposes, we might wish to regard directly in terms of the magnitude of “the force - 
as “activity within the group” uniformities of be- producing E—in somewhat the same manner as the 
havior among group members—that is, the degree force of the magnetic field is sometimes measured 7 
x: to which activity lies within the group might be by the strength of the current producing it. “The 
ha - Measured by similarity of behavior. On this poin at, _ problem is by no means insoluble, but we do = 


but we 
Homans, op. cit., pp. 119-121. to deal it in detail here, 
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REVIEW 


: _ _ The next ‘section of this paper will be 
a | devoted to analysis « of the system ‘Tepre- 


tions ( 1) ~(3). should be 


"partial: representation of ‘the complete sys q 
of hypotheses proposed “by Homans, 
=bII(t)- —AFit)}) of course, an even sketchier -representa- | 


(1.3) =ci[F (t) (t) E(t) —A( of linear relations the: equations is 


All ‘constants these ‘equations are as- 
sumed to be positive. 
If we look at equation 


remedied in a later section of the ‘paper, 

(1. 2 ) we see that — _ Nevertheless, the system incorporates several 
ave 


action» i “appropriate” to t e leve 
friendliness. For if I= then F will ~ variables and which Homans found did, 


no tendency either to increase or decrease. 


a 
1/8, might be called the “congeniality co coeffi- 
cient” since measures the “amount 
friendliness that will be generated per unit — 
‘Similarly, from equation (1. 1) we see t that 
be regarded as the amount o 
interaction --generated by the level, F, of 


friendliness in the absence of any group Would follow from ticul 


. osition. This presents no mathematical dif- 
Further, the coefficient ap measures the P 


d f - ficulties, since systems of linear differential 
_ amount of interaction generate per er unit 0 equations with constant coefficients can be 


activity in the absence of friendliness. solved completely on explicitly. the 
Hence, a; and az might be called “coefficients other hand, the solutions would be useful a 
of interdependence.” for prediction o only if the constants of the 

__ Finally, from equation (1.3) we see that “equations were known or could be estimated. 4 | a 
the reciprocal of the coefficient y For this reason, the explicit solutions would | 
¥ : the amount of activity that is generated per se seem to be of interest at a later "stage | in the ae 
unit of friendliness, i in the absence of external ‘development of measurement "instruments. 
pressure. We may call I/y a coefficient and testing of the theory, and we will not. 
_ “spontaneity.” The remaining coefficients, dwell | 
and cs, determine how rapidly the (2) T he equilibrium positions, if any, of 


% _ system will adjust itself if it starts out from fi the system might be obtained, and their | 


A number of we ]- know 

system of postulates that could be tested by 
comparison | with empirical data. : 
gay The equations might be solved Pa 

plicitly to give the time path the system 


_ @ position of disequilibrium. ro rties examined. This would ermit us. 
Relation to Homans’ System. These equa- ‘Pro pe 


to make certain “predictions about the be- 
_ tions, and their verbal interpretations, ap- havior of the system when it was in or ee 
= 


pear to ) represent with reasonable accuracy equilibrium. 
the larger part of the generalizations about The stability ‘of the 

the interrelations of these four variables “equilibrium might be examine d. Since a sys 
7 which Professor Homans sets forth in Chap- ~ tem that is in equilibrium will not g generally 


4 and 5 of his remain there unless the equilibrium is stable, 


especially the italicized statements in op. we will ordinarily be justified in using the 
pp. 102, 111, 112, 118, 120. The reader can conditions of stability in predicting the be- 


Professor Homans’ text. In doing so, he should havior of any system that is obser 


take due note of footnotes 2 and 3, above. | remain or near equilibrium. 
— Homans has been kind enough to go over that the equations do not capture all of the inter- 
the equations (1.1)-(1.3) with me. He concludes relations he postulates—that they tell the truth, but i 
_ that the mathematical treatment does not do vio- not the whole truth. With this later — 2 
lence to the his verbal but would concur. 


the following equa (4) 
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paper, 
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an be 


we get: 


conditions of stability, and finally the rela- 
tions that can be obtained by applying the automatically satisfied. 


= . FORMAL THEORY OF I INTERACTION IN | SOCIAL GROUPS _ 
(4) Starting with the assumptions of equi- It is a well-known property ay 


librium and stability, we may be interested _pamical systems that for stability the real 


ds 
a in predicting what will happen if the inde- E parts of the roots of A must be negative, and 
pendent variables or constants the conversely, that if, the real parts “of the 
system are altered in magnitude—that i is, roots are negative, the system will be stable. 


what will be the new equilibrium position to By solving (1.11) ard A, this can be shown | 


which the system will move. method, to imply: 
the method of of “comparative statics,” 


is one 
(1.12) (8—a:) >0, and 
| @ of the most powerful for deriving ‘properties. (1.13) (B— 


of a gross qualitative character that might be aa Since all ondaiie are assumed | positive, 
a 


] ith relativel de data. 
we obtain from (1.13) the requirement that: 


Our method, therefore, will be to derive 


first the conditions of equilibrium, next the 14) 
(1.14) holds, (1.12) will, in turn, 


method of comparative statics. Hence (1.13) and (1. 14) together give 


Equilibrium. An equilibrium position necessary and sufficient conditions for stabil- 
one in which the variables remain stationary. ity. We proceed now to a an of 
q Hence the conditions of equilibrium can be these | conditions. ah a 


_ found by setting dF/dt and dA/dt equal to. a ‘Stability 
 gero in equations (1. 3}: (1.3), respec: 
| F, and A i in terms of E. Designating | by That is, we require for stability that | the 
F. and Ao the va amount of interaction n (BF, ) required to  gen- 
—_ the equilibrium level of friendliness be 
greater than the amount of communication 
(aiF, that would be generated by the equi- 
(1 6) J librium level of friendliness in the absence 
‘Eliminating 1. (L by, using, a. Ay, 4 any group activity. For if this were not so, 
if a,>B) an initial level of clendines, 


4 
= Substituting this value of Fo 
solving for ‘Ao, we get: 


| co (B—a 


an ascending spiral such that the amount 
“a friendliness and the amount of interaction 


— = as) 3 would increase without 
Stability of Equilibrium L<h<h<. 


To determine whether the equilibrium: is can show that the other stability con- 
g stable, we consider the so-called “character- _ dition (1.13), is required to prevent a similar — # 
“istic equation” associated equations — ascending spiral between A and ah 


(1.2) and (1. 3) after I has of the System: Comparative 


. The — and inequalities 


4 


When expanded 


= 


@ 


= 
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The mathematical theory involved here is dis- nomic Analysis, Cambridg 
cussed in Paul A. Samuelson, Foundations 
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behave when its equilibrium we see that ag ae ‘should be 
the product of y and (8—a;). But large 


Equilibrium may be disturbed by a change tasks ai are highly interrelated. Fr rom our pre- 


in E, the the task imposed o on the group, or vious interpretation of y e. that 1/y 
by changes in one or more of the coefficients _ _ Measures spontaneity), we see that a high 


of the system (e.g., an increase or decrease — rs degree of spontaneity is conducive to posi- | a 


_in ag). We wish to predict how the variables _ tive morale—with large 1/y, or “small y » is 


OF ra 

a of the s system n will respond to such a shift. e _ friendliness will tend to produce a telathely a aa 

with a change of E can be determined required by the external environment. 


_ The change in the equilibrium | value of - ~ large : amount of activity in addition to that at 


from (1.8). Stability requires (by (1.14)) As mentioned above, another condition 


_ that the numerator of the right-hand side conducive to positive morale is that (B—ay) 


of (1. 8) be Positive, and (by (1.13)) that be small: there be a strong feedback 


dA. _ more friendliness. But we we | have seen that 


), 
we know that a large value of a rae aids 
but if we want small relative to 
for positive morale, we must depend 
= ratio C2/c, for stability. That i is , under 
conditions of positive morale we require that 
_ the activity level, A, be more strongly in- 


We that a an | in the 
fluenced by the external demands than b 
required of the group by the external ‘the level dliness. 


een re- 
has been the amount = much from a a theory as highly simplified 


as this | one, it may be interesting to note 
phenomenon of negative morale 
‘4 
appears to be not unrelated to Durkheim’s 
concept anomie. In particular, a division — 


We next how large be i in 
‘ie to E,. From (1.8), in its second form, 
we see that the humerator on the right- hand 


side will be than the denominator if 


i tive morale. This is a prediction that has : 


a considerable amount of substan- 
tiation from the Hawthorne studies and other _ 


_ We may inquire finally as to the time 


when it is disturbed from an initial equilib 


that the roots. of Ain This” 


not tsatished, we e will say the ; group has ? nega- at a rapid rate, approaching it on ol i, 


Vhile we must be careful not to expect _ a 


_ empirical observations in industrial sociology. | 


by a change in It can be shown 


aa GENERALIZATION TO A NON-LINEAR SYSTEM 
“conducive to positive morale? From (1.19), t is time e assump ion 


Op. cit, pp. 356-362. 3 tar the variables of the system are 
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Finally, from, (1.4), we get: 

where 

‘4 a obtair 

= equati 

(24) 

creases toward zero, A, F and will decreas where 

&§ i toward zero. But this is precisely the h | ee 

= pothesis that Homans employs to expla 
Social disintegration in m, and wo 
explain the difference in extension bet 

4 

q 

|. given 

(1.19)7(B—a) <a _ tions 

(1.19) ho 
 Ao>E,, otherwise 
caticfuing condition (110) 4 
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e: 
=  consic 
east 
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| and W 


“functions relating our variables, w we e shall 


4 


{ derivation of gross qualitative results. 
a pirical ‘observations we might hope to ape 
if this: restriction cannot be regarded as unduly 


serious at the present stage of ee 


will now assume our equations ‘to b be: 


a 
where f, yw are 


Since we really not shave much 


inear | is that can be 
an approximation to thi the more general 
of the non- -linear system in the 
neighborhood of points of equilibrium. Ge 


pirical data as to the exact forms of the Ag 


strive i in our ‘treatment « of the non- linear 
system to make as few assumptions as pos 


shall to pay is to. restrict | ourselves 


largely to a graphical treatment and to the fied 


this segment points the path on which 
system: would begin to move if ‘started 
drawing such a line foe each 
=v(A, go nt of the (A,F)-pl d ti 
e ( )-plane, and connecting 


remain to be specified. If we replace I in the system will follow from any initial 


(2. 2) by i its value as given by (2. 1) we 


in place (2.3) 2) to equilibrium). collection of 


such paths i is commonly called the ‘ “direc- 
(Qa — F)=s(AF) 
a 


where ¢ is again a function unspecified F 
form. Henceforth, will work with the 


differential | equations for ‘the detes- 


mination of F and 


method will be graphical, based on 


a “regard E , for the asa constant—a 


“given pe parameter. er. Equation (2. 3) gives us 


gs ‘the time rate of change of A, and (2. a 
the | time rate of change of fF, both < as func- 


rate of change of relative to A. 

for each pair of values of F and A. Now 


consider graph (Fi igure 1) whose x-axis 


‘ 


_ struction of the direction field, see Lester R. Ford, — 
Differential Equations, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
_ Measures A, and whose y-axis measures FL 1933, pp. 9-11. The direction field corresponding 
this Paper is discussed and 4 

es - 8On the method employed, see Alfred J. Lotka, illustrated by Ford on pp. 48-52. His Figure 14, 


positions to the subsequent position (and 


sible about these functions. The price we 


properties these into continuous curves, find 


_ For a more ‘detailed f the 


q 
4 


lements of Physical Biology, Baltimore: V ms page 51, corresponds the 
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all y, 
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that 

Through any point (A;, Fi), draw a short 
poment with slope ¢/~y————. The 
1.13), 
| . 
i dF 
| 
under 3) 
e thi 
ly i 7 
an b a 
if 
lied 
| 
ison 
uilib- 
we 
cally, — 
4 
tions 
near. 


ie 


curves y=0 and ¢=0. 


LOGICAL REVIEW 
. taken by the group (A) will tend to adjust 
itself to the level of friendliness. (F). Our 
empirical assumption i is that, given 
greater: friendliness will tend to produce 
F)- greater. activity. If this is so, then the equi- 
y is zero hence A is constant, but not 
a a positive ‘slope. We now make the second _ 
empirical assumption: that there is a satura- 
phenomenon—that a: as F continues to 
increase, A will increase only at a diminish. — 
2 rate. If this is so, the curve y—O must 


be concave upward as we have m it, 
In the] particular case ‘illustrated i in n Figure i 


=6(AF)= 


this curve, since ¢ is zero, the path of 


so that there will be some activity even 
or left as y>O. or ~<0, respectively). dee: | resented by the fact that the curve cuts the | 

stable or unstable equilibrium. ‘The equi- Equation (2. 4) says that the 

librium will be s stable if any path very close friendliness in the group will tend 

to the point of equilibrium leads toward it to the group activ- 


Teads away from it. (This definition of activity will tend to greater 
bility can be shown to be equivalent to hence that the curve must have 

a suitable -generalization of the analytic positive ‘slope. If we now ‘assume that 
definition employed in the linear case. this mechanism is also subject to ‘saturation, 

as illustrates the direction field and the curve must be concave downward. Fi- 


_ the curves 0 $= 0. There are nally, we assume w unless the activity is | 


‘points of equilibrium, K and L. Equilibrium | above a certain minimum value there is no 1 - 
K is stable, at L unstable. tendency at all for friendliness to develop 4 
should be remarked that if, the system (¢= 0 cuts the x- -axis to the right of ‘the: 
starts s off at any point above the lower ‘of origin). 
the: two broken lines in the figure, it wil, Int the particular case shown, ¢—0 
in time, approach t the point of stable equi- the x- axis to the right of y=—0. Tf this were 
librium, K; while if the system starts off not so, the point L would disappear and 
below this broken line, F and A will ulti- the “system would move toward the stable 


mately decline and approach the point equilibrium, K, from any initial point, in- 
the g group » will, in fact, dissolve Roeen PR cluding the origin. We will consider this case — 
Now the paths tal taken by the system from later. In the ‘particular ¢ case Shown, 
a various initial points will I depend on 1 the loca- i; is sufficiently far to the right that it inter- a 
‘tons of the curves y= 0 and $= 0, an od sects d= -0. If this were not so, the system 
_ shapes and positions of the curves, as drawn initial point. _ This case e also will be consid- “g 
in Figure 2, represent empirical assumptions ered later. 
as to the shapes of the functions y and ¢. © Finally, it should be mentioned that ‘the a 
“a WwW hat can we legitimately assume > about these — particular assumptions w we have made about ; 
a functions? To answer this question we must the curves do not depend in any essential 
ascertain the empirical significance of the upon the precise in indexes used to measure 
F and A. For: any given scale used to measure — 
(3. says, in _F or A, we can substitute another scale, 
the second sale has 


points of intersection. The particular would move toward the origin from any 


at which F is not changing. is assumed that E is sufficiently great 


the system w will be horizontal (either to right | in the absence of friendliness ss, This is “Tep- 4 a 
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- ‘the direction of change (i. e., that _ toward K only if y=0 intersects the x-axis e 
we do not have on the first scale to the right of ¢=0. But the ‘smallest value 
but for corresponding situations E for which this condition holds is obvi-- 
on the second). To be more pre- ously greater than Er. From this follows: 
cise, our concavity properties may be altered : Proposition 2.3. The level of E required bi 
3 ut not the order or character of the a to bring a group into existence is greater — 
“librium ‘points or the presence | or absence than the minimum value, Er, required to 
the region below the | lower broken line. prevent the 2 group, “once” formed, from 
only” on these properties of the graph, a 3 we show ow, in 
“change the index employed cannot me 


Figure. 3, the path that will 


| our results. _ F and A when E is (1) reduced from some 


ond 
activ- 


freater 


rriend- if 


t have 


_ Suppose now that we begin with the sys initial value, Ex, to Ex, ( 2) ———— 
in in equilibrium at K , and progressively lower value, Ex, (3) then increased to E,, 
“reduce E, the external pressure to activity. where y=0 intersects the origin, (4) finally 

-Areduction in E may be assumed empirically increased to Ey where 0 intersects the 
to reduce the mechanism of equa- x-axis just to. the right of =0. In the de- 
(2.3)) the equilibrium value of _scending portion of the path, the decrease 
with each» value of FH. to lags behind the decrease in A; while in 
move the ¢ curve to the left. the the. ascending portion of the “path the in- 
= ‘simplest case (in first approximation) We crease in F again lags behind the increase 
assume that the shape of the curve in A. "Hence the whole path Toop 
unchanged. Then, as y=0 1 moves to the in counter- clockwise direction 


 Ieft, its intersection, K, with ¢=0 will move A, lane. 
downward and to the left along ¢=0. We 
Proposition 2. 1. As E decreased the 
‘equilibrium levels” A and F will be 


“4 This proposition also held in our linear | 


As y= 0 continues to. move to. the 


9 (continued reduction in E) the two curves 


will eventually intersect at a single point 
| of tangency. Let us call the value of E ee 
to this position: of Be. 


mi if y= now ‘intersects with ‘the y- 
the system. n will come to rest at the origin. 


Proposition 2. As E is decreased below x 
some critical value, Ey, F will go to mo, “Notice also that the system remains at 


and for some sufficiently small value of E E rest at ‘the origin so long as is below w Ey 
a (equal to or less than Ey depending on the r and t that A increases, but not F, as E in- 
location of the intersection of WAF; Er) creases from E, to 


Here we find, in the ‘non-linear case, a upon the equilibrium: values A 


‘new phenomenon—a dissolution of the gn group. ai of certain shifts in 1 the pa parameters, a1, a2, 


been dissolved by reducing below ‘Er it increase in interdependence of tasks (increase 


be restored by again increasing E to in a; and a2), an increase in congeniality 


with the x- -axis) A will go to zero. oy In the linear model we studied the effects. 


_ It might be supposed that if a group has , and f of the system. With E fixed, a a 


§ Ey. This does not follow. For if the system | (decrease in B) and an increase in Ml 4 
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— the non-linear in 


y all r 


the stabilit 


“in find corres 


in the value, A}, of A. This value, will depend 


a 


equilibrit 


um 


on As, ‘and, under our assumptions will de 


crease as Ag increases. Similarly, from (3 3) 


_ interdependence of tasks or an increase in = and (3.4) we can find the equilibrium value, 


- congeniality would be represented by a shift 
upward of the curve @=0; an increase in 
7 spontaneity would be represented by a clock- 
"wise rotation of the curve y= =0 about its 
intersection with the x-axis. In all cases, if 
we began from a position of equilibrium, the 
- hew equilibrium values of A and F would be 
-Targer th than the initial 


a Ww hile the model described here was ; sug- 
gested by Homans’ analysis of behavior 
The Human Group, we have attempted 
present only part of his system: in n particular — 
_ we have omitted reference to phenomena of 
hostility, and to interpersonal differentiation 
(kinship and leadership). On the other har hand, 
the . mathematical model is capable of appli- 
cation to some situations that lie outside 
Homans’ analysis. In this section we 
discuss briefly a few « of these. = 
Formation of Cliques. Define v vari- 
ables T,, Ai, Fy, and E; to refer to behavior 
ina a specified group, Gr; and Fo and 
oS to refer to behavior in a “group, 
which is” 
we ‘might ‘postulate ‘equations: the 


dAs/dt=yal As, As; 


‘Ae in (3. 
AL in (3.3) . The meaning of this ‘coupling 


is that activity within the clique (Az) is — 
other application of models of this general 


“coupling” variables: 


assumed to interfere and _ depress 
in the larger group Ai) and activity 
within the larger group (Aj) is assumed to 
i interfere \ with clique activity (Az). W e might 
also have further complicated the model by 
adding coupling terms G4) 2 (3.4) 
The behavior of the system (3.1) to (3.4) 
be studied as follows. We omy and 


Ae, ' we can " set eS. 1) and (3. 2) equal. to 


APPLIC. ATIONS | THE ‘MODEL 


a subgroup (“clique”) within Gr 


ulation (e. g., gasoline rationing). Here A 


of of Ae for "each value of Ai. A position a 


of equilibrium o of the whole ‘system will be 
found at the intersection of the two curves _ a 
and A}=A} (A) in the plane 
whens x- -axis represents A, and whose y-axis 3 


represents Ao. If the two curves” do not 
intersect, then the clique and the g group can- 
not coexist in equilibrium. Even if the curves 
_ intersect, the equilibrium n may be unstable, 
but we cannot here > gO into the exact condi- | 
Competition of Groups. Instead of a 
clique within group _we might have two 
groups competing for the membership of a ae 
single individual. In this case, the variables . 
Ai, Fi, lh, E: would refer to the intensity 
of his” activity in n the» first group; As, Fa, 
to the intensity of his activity in a 
second group. We can an then proceed exactly ; 
in the first ca case. q 
(3) Activity 0 of an Individual. ~The vari- | 
ables in n equations (2. 3) and (2: 4) need not 
interpreted as group activity. Instead, 
A might be interpreted as the amount ad 
time per day an individual devotes to any ris 
particular activity, F as the amount of satis- 
faction | he obtains from the activity, E as “4 
_ the pressure on him to engage in the activity. E 


ity. 
In this case we might want to make different — 


ie assumptions a as to the shapes" of the curves, 
— ¢=0 and y=0, in the phase diagram then 


in the previous cases, but the general 
9 Proach is is the same. Similarly the model of 
equations (3. 1)—(3. 4) might be interpreted 
to refer to an individual’s ‘distribution of 
attention between two activities. | 


(4) Regulatory: Enforcement. «Still 


| 
ag 


would be interpreted as the actual degree 
of conformity. to ‘the regulation, F as the 
~ social pressure to conform, | E as the effect : 
of formal enforcement activity. The ‘reader 
find it of some interest to translate 


“class would be to t the phenomena 
with the enforcement ofa a governmental reg- 
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effect, 
eader 


what further propositions can | 


a duced from it. In particular, we have — itself. It is the combined effect of two ‘such 


13 to the stability and dissolution of groups. 
es In the last section we e have e shown that oa linear (and the non-linear must be sup- _ 
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CONCLUSION We do not imply f from this that the 


ematical model that appears to translate with are identical. The -_underlyir 
appears to be of a rather different 
character. In all of these situations there 


Present: (a) an on or 
ength what assumptions the ‘model r | requires 


it offers an explanation for ‘some of motivational | forces that produces in 


commonly | observed phenomena relating phenomena of the sort we have 


a rather wide range of behavioral Phe- and ‘ regarious” patterns of behavior can 


‘served. And ‘especially 1 when the relations are 


models of this general class can applied Posed t¢ to be the general case), “persistent” 
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CURRENT HUMAN IN pite the wef of the 


"representative of the of 


and ecological research currently under way and 
do Rot represent a q 


ecology during 1950 and the first 
half of 1951 indicate a rather high level of — 

- productive activity. As in years past research — 

in these fields shows a predominantly empirical 

and practical orientation. Theoretical inquiry 

for the most part takes the form of concern — - stances classification of projects: was somewhat = 
with techniques and procedures for anal yzing arbitrary, though every 
quantitative data. place each one under the heading that seemed 4 


i. The most important topics of ‘research, as most appropriate to it. Altogether — there were 


; "reflected by studies reported in process during 131, projects reported i in demography and Si 


1950 and early 1951 are: : descriptive popula- ecology. Of course a considerable number 
‘ee surveys, migration and mobility, vital rates, both demographic and ec eco- 

tion estimation. In terms of the kinds of areas _ The names of the ‘investigators engaged. in 
selected for study, the most important are, 


these projects, by topics of research, 

respectively: particular states, particular cities, llows:2 

foreign countries, the United States generally, — otal Population Description and Trends. 


‘And Gordon Browder, C. Ch tm, 
and particular regions within the United States. nderson, Gordon Brow 


__ A good proportion of the studies involves the worth, Rudolf Heberle, Homer L. Hitt, Harold F 
of refined analytical tools, valuable because Kaufman, Dudley Kirk, John B. Knox, Olen E 
of the quantitative character of most demo- a Leonard, Monroe Lerner, T. Wilson Longmore 
; - graphic and ecological data. A majority of the © Frank Lorimer, Anders S S. Lunde, Fred Massarik 
projects were independent investigations and did 4 Kurt B. Mayer, Cc. McMahan, Frederick B. 
— comprise parts of larger team projects. In Parker, Harald A. Pedersen, Albert J. Reiss, Jr. ; 
cases some or all of the data had been = 
collected, though in only a minority of the 
Studies had manuscripts been completed. = 


questionnaire, and 14 of | 


a7 


and upon a pa “ques- Dudley Kirk, 1. Martin, W. Reed 
tionnaire mailed out in May, 1951, the purpose N. L. J. Van Buttingha Wickers, P. K. Whelpton. 
‘ich wes to reach “persons. who, judging Rural Urban Changes in U. W hole. e. Vincen 
by fields of interest indicated in the Directory 
Members, might be engaged in demographic abor Force. Wilbert 
Migration and Mobility. L. L. Arey, Allan 
or ecological research who had not 
where person, has several 
has been listed only once. Where the coud isa | + 
collaborative one, all persons connected with it 


Student: members of the society were not. in- 
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C. Redlich, Norman B. Ryder, F 
Westoff, Charles Wilner, P. K. Whelpton, V. Vales 

~ Number “ras, A. Constantine Yeracaris, Joseph S. Vandiver. 
ve of | —- Age and Sex. Rollin Chambliss, J. W. Grauman, — 

Projects Joseph H. Greenberg, Robert H. Dann, 
McMahan, L. E. Truesdell, P. K. Whelpton. 
POPULATION AGGREGATES AND SEC- Population. Correlates of Farm Mechanization. 

a geographic area, country, or group 
Demography of underdeveloped areas = 


Kidder. 
| Rural-urban changes in U. S. as whole 4 ag J. Allan 


4 
Tabor — -Beegle, Abbott L. Ferriss, J. V. Grauman, Margaret 
Hagood, Homer L. Hitt, Nathaniel R. Kidder, 
POPULATION DY NAMICS agoo i athanie idder, 
Vital Georges Sabagh, Calvin F. Schmid, P. K. Whelpton. 
_ Age and sex composition and ratios a Current Population Estimates. C. F. ee 
Population correlates of farm mechani Criteria of Population Equilibrium. Ernest 
General Ecological Theory. Warner E. Gettys. 
POPULATION THEORY Theory and of Areas, and Subregion 
Population forecasting techniques, , popula- J Metropoliton Decentralization. Allan 
tion estimates, life table Amos H. Hawley, Gerald Breese, Noel P. Gist, 
T. Martin, Samuel Pratt, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., 


Criteria of population 
‘Theory and technique of areas and sub- _ Kingsley Davis, N. J. Demerath, Carl Hammer, 
regions ie Abbott L. Ferriss, Hilda Hertz, A. J. Jafie, Samuel 
ECOLOGICAL AGGREGATES Central Business District. Gerald Breese. 
Metropolitan decentralization ; urban Industrial Location. Gerald Breese, Isard, 
"Urbanization as a process 0 "Ecological Organization in General. 
Central business district Breen, David B. Carpenter, Owen B. Durgin, E. 
Industrial location Gordon Ericksen, Paul M. Houser, Albert J. Reiss, 


Jr., Peter H. Rossi, E. F. Schietinger, Calvin 
q ECOLOGICAL 13 Schmid, Paul M. Sears, Evon Z. Vogt, Rupert” 
q Ecology of ‘ofl ‘problems Vance, Everett K. Wilson, Louis Wirth. 
& Locality groups Ecology Social Problems. ‘iS. Allan Beegle, 
Floyd A. Bond, J. C. Belcher, 0. D. Duncan, A.B. 
MISCELLANEOUS Hollingshead, Jerome K. Myers, F. C. Redlich, 


Calvin F. Schmid, Alvin wr Scaff, F. Thaden. 


TOTAL 


Brunner, E. L. Deming, Robert G. Burnight, ‘Robert sone en 
Fermm, William Form, John Folger, Ronald project 


Freedman, Margaret J. Hagood, Philip M. Hauser, "grouped by geographical units. This ag orn 


Robert J. Havighurst, Amos H. Hawley, Lawrence e brings" out the predominance which American — 


Hepple, Paul M. Houser, Elmer H. Johnson, cities and states occupy as units demo: 
| C. Jones, Dudley Kirk, Evelyn M. Kitagawa, graphic and ecological research. At the ‘same 
- Max Lacroix, C. E. Lively, Marian McLaughlin, time the table suggests a vigorous interest in 7 
W. Nixon, Sigmund Nosow, Chia-lui Pan, P. K. comparative demographic and _ ecological 
2 Peter, Daniel O. Price, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Carl M. by search, there being 40 projects that deal with 
Rosenquist, Calvin F. Schmid, M. J. Griswold, W: areas outside the United “States. The names 


‘Ten S. Thompson, Ray E. Wakeley, P. K. Whelpton. h t b r. 
Vital Rates. Odin W. Anderson, Wendell H. Bash, those engaged in m ‘Projects grouped | by 


J. N. Burrus, Otis D. Duncan, John D. Durand, ypes of area, are 
Clinton Folse, Ronald Freedman, C. J. Gamble, — United States Generally. D. J. Bogue, David Bb. 
Philip M. Hauser, Homer L. Hitt, | G. E. Hobbs, | Carpenter, ‘Robert H. Dann, Edward L. Deming, 

A.B. Hollingshead, Jack Kantner, Clyde V. Kiser, Jr., Robert H. Fermm, Margaret J. Hagood, Amos ~ 
Evelyn M. Olen E. Leonard, Sister Mary H. Hawley, Elmer H. Johnson, C. A. McMahan, 
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TABLE 2. Number or IN 
MOGRAPHY AND EcoLocy REPORTED» IN Bogue, Gerald Kingsley Davis, 


AND 1951, GrouPpED By TYPES OF AREA Ericksen, Donald F oley, Philip M. Hauser, Amos 


_H. Hawley, Sanwuel Pratt, A. Constantine Yeracaris, 
Number Reiss, Jr., Evelyn Kitagawa. 


an A Particular Group Diffusely in U. S. Dudley 
a Kirk, , Clarence J. Gamble, Sister Mary Liguori, 

F. O. Parr, Louis Rosenberg, Calvin F. Schmid, 
The United States Particular Group in a Particular City. Robert ‘one 
a within U S. * Havighurst, Fred Massarik, Marian McLaughlin, 
= 
city or metropolitan area a World Wide. Kingsley Davis, John D. Durand, which 
Locality” and Carl Hilda ‘Hertz, A. J. Jaffe, Max 


A particular group diffusely in the U. 6 Klassen ‘Wilbert E.. Moore, N. Rogoff, Alfred. 
particular group in a particular | city Sauvy, Paul Vincent, Pl E. 
4 abroad, generally — an -Underdeveloped Areas Abroad Generally Dud 
and the Pacific pn W. Barclay, 
Not upon area C. Chandrasekaran, Nathaniel R. Kidder, Max 4 
‘Miscellaneous - ‘Chia-lui Pan, Irene B. Taeuber, P. 
TOTAL andy Mo America. Robert C. Jones, Olen E. Leon 
ee 2 > EA. ard, Monroe Lerner, Roy C. Mitchell, Jr., Wilbe 
Var Vandi % E. Moore, T. Lynn 


‘Price, Rupert B. Vance, 
Vincent H. Whitney. Africa. j. Martin, L.. 3. Buttingha 


= A Region or U. Alan W ickers, P. K. ‘Whelpton. 


- Beegle, D D. J. Bogue, R. G. Burnight, N. J. Dem- | Antiquity. S. C. Gilfillan. _ 

7 erath, Abbott L. Ferriss, John Folger, William a 
Form, Margaret J. Hagood, Harold F. Kaufman, the 182 reported projects in "demography 

and ecology, 92 were being supported, , in 


Olen E. Leonard, Ernest E. Neal, Sigmund Nosow, Ls 1s 
Harald A. Pedersen, Daniel O. Price, Paul M. least, by a ‘Tesearch grant; 79 were not being = 
supported by, grant; and 11 were insufi- 


Joseph S. Vandiver, Evon Z. B. 
ciently identified on this point. ‘Financial sup- | itself 


= State. A. H. Anderson, L. L. Arey, ‘Wendell ranged from specific grants for ‘particular 
Bash, F. A. studies to continuing broad support for long- 
Duncan, Ronald Freedman, Margaret J. Hagoo though 73 studies ante 
C. Harmsworth, Clinton Folse, Amos H. parts 0 eer 
projects; 5 were not sufficiently characterized it 


Hawley, Lawrence M. Hepple, Harry “Harms: 
worth, Rudolf Heberle, Homer L. Hitt, John B. ond this point. Regarding the progress of proj- 
Knox, Harold F. Kaufman, T. Wilson Longmore, ects, in 39 of the 182 reported studies manu- 


_C. E. Lively, D. G. Marshall, C. A. McMahan, -_seripts had already been completed. In another a 5 
H. 69 of them manuscripts were partially com- 
arker, Hara e ersen, arl osenquist, leted. Data h llect 101 of the a 
| Harry W. Roberts, Alvan H. Scaff, John F. Thaden, _ Pleted. Data had been collected for 101 of the 
182 reported projects and had been partially 
‘Warren S. Thompson, T. Lynn ‘Smith, 
collected for another 66 of the reported projects. 


-Wakeley. 
an Area. Odin W. Anderson, Research of a fundamental character was 
| Allan Beegle, Leonard Z. Breen, Gerald Breese, _ being carried on in governmental agencies, aca- . 


| 
} or less 


+ 


David B. Carpenter, Owen B. Durgin, Noel P. Gist, = institutions, and private foundations. A i 
Philip M. Hauser, Amos H. Hawley, A. B. Hollings- — tabulation of ‘Projects according to the | 
head, Evelyn R. Kitagawa, Walter T. Martin , Al- i < of sponsoring | agency or r institution (not neces- 
bert J. Mayer, Jr., C. A. McMahan, Jerome H. _ sarily indicative of financial support) — 
_ Myers, Samuel Pratt, F. C. Redlich, Albert 2 the following: United Nations, 20 projects; ag 
Reiss, Jr., Charles A. Ross, Alvin H. Scaff, E. Fred _ federal bureaus and agencies, 10 projects; re- 

(e.g., Office of Population Research, Princeton 
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James D. Tarver. Foundation, Miami University; etc.), 36 proj- = Pp. 1. 


NOTES ON RESEARCH “AND ‘TEACHING | 
ects; _ agricultural experiment Census enumerated “present. in n Clare. 
| ae colleges, 13 projects; colleges and uni- mont rather than reporting them as living in 
-yersities (insofar as not included in the their home communities. If this student group — 
foregoing), 52 projects; foundations and public (those living on campus in college « dormitories) _ 
or private research organizations (eg., Milbank i is omitted, as is actually done in the present 
Memorial Fund, Indiana Economic Council, study, the population for Claremont 
‘Carnegie F oundation, Chicago ‘Community In- approximately the same as s the average for all :. 


ventory, etc.), 30 projects; and others, 21 the outlying communities in “te Meola 


-‘These findings indicate the strong position Although Claremont is typical of the Los 
‘which demography and ecology occupy in a Angeles Metropolitan area in terms of rate in 
interests of individual research sociologists and — of population increase and perhaps in terms 
-_ the regard of agencies and institutions con- of its commuting pattern, it probably is not ie 
with social research. typical in many other regards. Claremont has 
four colleges, maintains three retirement centers, 
enjoys a “cultural” atmosphere, and prides it: itself 
‘upon its New England heritage. Using this com- ei. 
munity as the area of investigation, an attempt — 
Racor made to measure the effects of commuting 7 
on. participation in organized groups. 
research problem in the 


To what t 


differences between 


What is the effect of factors other than com-— 


per cent; during the same period of time 


the Metropolitan area increased its populati SOURCE DATA AND NATURE OF SA} ews, 
_ by 50 per cent.* Out of 40 incorporated cities ‘data were gathered in “personal inter- 

itself only eight had rates of growth equal to | 


* schedules, from which tabulations were made.* 
or less than that of the central city. The seven’ 


Vall d The data represent a sampling of the Claremont 
lucted, of the county showed a rate of growth of Bureau ‘of Census sampling 


| cent between 1940 and 1950. of 


in Los Angeles County other than Los Angeles view ws and recorded by the interviewer on 


these communities, W est Covina, had increased 


by 320 per cent; the” city of Pomona showed -; 
a 49 per cent gain. Claremont, a town of | lation were done by a class of sociology students 


ie in the Pomona Valley with an increased at Pomona College. The schedules were ono 


Cas 
~ during the month of April, 
population of 103 per cent 1940, was The following sources are helpful in describing 
“a selected f for the present study. Approximately — the steps necessary in constructing this type - = 
half the gain for Claremont is attributed to sample 


September 5-7, 1951. “On the Theory of Sampling from Finite Popula- 
News, tions,” The Annals of Mathematical Statistics, Vol. 


based on XIV, No. 4, December, 1943. | 
3 Listing Manual for Population and Labor Force _ 


21950 Census Population. Re- Surveys, Population Division, Department of Com- 
Series PC-5, No. 25, p. 9. The Standard 
rsities Metropolitan area is composed of Los Angeles Supervisors’ Manual of Sampling In- 
Orange Counties. structions, Current Population Survey Sample M2, 
Figures based on a release from the Los Population Di ion, Department of “Commerce, 


Angeles Office of the Census Bureau and published July, 1947. 


in the Progress 1S, 1950, A Chapter in Population Sampling, Sampling 


ah Staff, Bureau of the Census, 1949. 4e 


— 


All of the interviewing and much the 


the fact that in 1950 for the first time the — Morris H. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz,“A 

New Sample of the Population,” reprinted by the 
Paper deliv ered at the annual meeting of the Bureau of the Census from Estadistica. 
American Sociological Society in Chicago, Morris H. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘The sa sampling, ‘might be described as held. He was’ then soppled a master list. 
area sampling, involved locating every of all the organized groups in the “community 
_ household in the natural community on a nn to be sure that he had not overlooked some 
then outlining blocks or combinations of affiliations. With this information each indi- 
2 _ throughout the area of the community so that vidual could be assigned a participation score — 
, each block-unit contained approximately oo simply by adding his organizations and any 
same number of households. The block-units offices that he held. In comparing individuals — 
= were then consecutively | numbered from 1 to this score was ‘sufficient, but in comparing fam- 
io 105, listing those of similar ethnic composi- ilies the total family scores had to be corrected 
rental value, age of inhabitants, and dis- for family size. pee ig 
tance from the center of the community—thus corrected family participation score 
maximizing the probability of including in ‘the obtained by dividing the total ‘Score ou each 
sample proportionate representatives | all schedule by the total ‘number of adults plus 
strata and areas within the community. One four-tenths for each child between the z 
block out of | every five was then chosen at of three and nineteen. ~The value of four- tenths 
~ random and the schedule administered to every was arrived at by calculating the average par- 
other household in sample blocks.® The ticipation ‘Score for each age in _ the: 


= 


~~ 


— 


a. of the total Sepeietines. This was a larger sample ‘three had no participation in organized groups; 


‘mont 


than necessary to obtain a reliable percentage therefore they were omitted from consider 


of commuters in the working force; but with tion. Children between three and nineteen par- 


the larger sample we were able to” secure re- 
liable data on such subjects as education, length — 
of residence, and status i in n relation 


- DEFINITIONS AND PROCEDU URE 


oa ‘The unit of i inv estigation wa was the small family 


group ‘composed of the income receiver and his 


, liv ith hi hus, h B 
dependents, if any, living with him. Thus, at tha The 


band, wife, and dependent children under 2 
-years of were included on one 
Other adults, even if they lived in the same 


dwelling place, were. listed on a separate sched- 
Limiting the information on each schedule 
to the small family unit was necessary in se-_ ie 


muting on the participation | of families — 
= chief breadwinner was a commuter. ee: 
"Organized groups included 
regular meetings and some regular "membership 
Bs official or informal; such as, church © 


4 curing a clear picture of the influence of com- 


services, parent- -faculty associations, “or bridge 


clubs. One credit toward a participation score 
we was given membership i in each group. A 
holding an elected or appointed office 
that carried with it special responsibilities was 


credit toward his Participation 
score. 
In the c course of each interview, the. informant — 
was asked to name the groups" to which each 


of the family belonged, indicating any 


in w hich | an appointive e or elective” office \ was 


: ®It will be noted that this procedure outlines 
two-stage unrestricted area sample, or a sample — 
in which there are two randomizations. An ill illustra- oa 
tion of such a sample and a test for variance may 
- be found in Robert Ferber, Statistical Techniques — 
in Market Research, New York: McGraw- Hill 
Book ‘Company, 1949, pp. 


as 


breadwinner. The ‘commuter ‘group w fas 


ticipated i in ¢ only four- -tenths as many 
ave 


“nineteen. 


The into four groupe 


a to the employment status of f the chief J 


posed of families whose chief breadwinner held 
retired 
group included all persons who had completed _ i 
their period of gainful employment and did 
not expect ‘to enter the labor force e again. A 
third group was made up of families whose 
chief breadwinner was employ ed in Claremont. 

Finally, the unemployed were those _tempo- 


a tarily out of work but who expected to return | q 


to o work when a | suitable job was found. The 
‘retired thee employed Claremont, 


-nhon-commuter population, See summary com- 
Forty-six per cent of the working force 
Claremont travel to jobs ‘outside of the com 
‘munity. The families in this . group, the com 


families, compose 30 per cent of all the 
‘ families in Claremont. The largest single group 

_ of families, 35 per cent of the total, were ‘those 
Where the chief breadwinner was retired. Fam- 


ilies” with. employment in Claremont total 32 


per cent of the total family population. 


3.5 per of the family heads w 
_unemployé ed. 

The highest participation in groups 
in Claremont was achiev ed by the retired group — 


a 


Because this group was small, w 
had no special interest in the n 


the 


corrected average 
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was 
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at >. 


a 

years was those who in 

whose chief breadwinner was in community three years but less than five years 

| mont made an average score of 2, which the Score was: 1.4; and for the group with 20 

score q means ‘that they participated in. ‘community years or more residence in the community the 

ind any” activities 29 per cent more than did the mem- ka _ participation score was 2.9. This means that — 

lividuals | ‘of commuter families. If the | comparison the long-time resident participated in more than 


i made between the breadwinners — employed twice as many ‘community organizations as did 
in ‘Claremont those employ ed outside of the» newcomer. 
the community, the participation score for those ra ‘The p participation of the commuter is s affected — 
working within the | community was 1.9 com- the distance he must travel to his 


4a pared with a score of 1.2. for the commuting employment. Those traveling a distance of 


breadwinners. Therefore, whether the compari- fewer than 17 miles from Claremont had an 
he ages is between individuals employed or between on sci : 
r-tenths the» families of commuter and non-commuter ‘that distance the | community y participation ‘was 
ge par- a groups, commuting | is associated with low par- insignificant, the average score being .5. Place - 

| ticipation in organized groups. of work outside of Claremont for the com-— 
Tante 1. CoMPARISON BETWEEN COMMUTER AND Non-CoMMUTER FAMILIES, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA, 1951 
a Per Cent Length of Avene Age of = Years Partici- Score of for 
of All Residence Family Com pation Bread- Family 


erheld 


tired 


comm. | | _ Approximately 27 per wie of all the omnilies 7 muting group varied from nearby Pomona, to 
in the community belonged to no organized Los Angeles 40 miles away, and to some distant 
groups. Among the non-commuters 19 per cent ‘points 60 miles or more from Claremont. a 
B< zero participation scores, while 31 per cent A map showing the direction and the size 
Of the commuting families failed to’ register a of this flow of traffic indicated wide diversity 
Single affiliation with an organized group. place of employment of the commuter, 
An analysis of the figures on length of and graphically demonstrated that the com- 
dence indicates that Claremont is increasingly muter is not principally attracted from the sub- a b 
a commuter town. While the per- urban town to the the metro- 
q “munity is 30, the Percentage commuter commuting adds young fam- 
those 


mont fewer than five years is 42.7, and community. The average age of the adult « a 
corresponding figure for families living in the muter is 38 years; of the adult non-commuter, 
¢ommunity fewer than three years is 43.4 per years. The average size of commuter 
cent. An increasing percentage of the newcomers is 3. 4; of non-commuter families, 1.9. 9. Omitting 
consists of commuters. The average length of © the tetired group from the non- commuters, the 4 
residence for the commuters is 7.6 years and average family size is still only 2.6. Without 
for the non-commuters 13.0 years. The average question the presence of the commuter group — 
_ commuter family has resided in Claremont only a in the community introduces younger adults and - 
4 ‘Slightly | more than half as long as the average — children and helps to balance an age distribution 
- commuter family. Length of residence has" that is. otherwise by elderly 
Educational status was measured by the aver- 


group 


ng 
Orrected 
ore was 
4.4 
Fam- 
Le 
Only 
= 
sroups 1 
group 
pation | 
d, no 


| 


size. ies of single individuals had a higher 
Men and wife. The average score of the com- — participation than families of two and three 


= was slightly higher (14.0) than t individuals. Families of four individuals had B M8, 


that of the non-commuter adults (13.7). The _ the highest participation score of any size fam- tl 
difference is greater if the comparison is limited 


i. to those gainfully employed in Claremont. For ticipated more than the families of two and 


= this group, the educational score was 12.8. The three persons but not as much as families i 


addition of retired persons v with high educa- one individual. 


Communtry PARTICIPATION AND Faw ny 


An analysis of the relationship between edu- ‘Suze, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA, 
cation and community participation proved in- - 
teresting. Persons who had not completed Participation 
zations ; those with college education made the erie Family = rected for Family ‘Size 

for each year of schooling completed = 


school participated least in community | = 


of graduate work beyond analysis = 

“é the figures in Table 2 indicates a 5 and over 
good participation score for those with less 
grade education. The explanation for this On th 
= lies in the participation of Mexican-— n the Ucipation im 
American families in the Catholic Church and ganized groups im ‘the community might be 

4 the family, or the presence or absence of chil- 


of the educational scale those a thir rd 


minds portict- ; and ranked according to dependency. This classi- 


fication and the corresponding average family 
participation scores are presented in Table 4. 
Unfortunately the number of families in many 


pation score than those with one or two years 
 -. graduate work; however, the high participa- 
score for those” with ‘more than three 


ld 
years of _ graduate schooling would the categories was too small to yield statis- 
= tically reliable averages; therefore the lack of 
correlation between dependency and community 


Ri ‘There was no consistent increase or decrease be 
community participation according to family _ & Gvinon of the working force of Claremem 


ee nificant differences in the occupational com- — 


2. EpucaTionat ACHIEVEMENT AND Commu- 


4 groups. > largest proportion of the non- 


Wy, and families of five or more persons par- 4 | 


affected by the age distribution of children in 


_ dren, all families in the sample were classified a 4 


4 


industr 
profess 


into occupational groups indicated some sig- a 


and non-commuter a 
PARTICIPATION, position of the commuter and non-co a 


CALIFORNIA, 1951 
(31.4 per cent) and in agriculture ~ (23.9 per 


Average Family 


Number of School Participation cent). Commuters were employed largely in in- 
of Se Score Corrected dustry (36.9 per cent) and in professional 


Husband and Wife Husband and Wife for Ponty Size service (30.8 per cent) The most -significant 
iflerent between the two groups was 


different proportion of each employed in in- 


dustry: 36.9 per cent ‘of the commuters were ak 


2 employed in industry as compared with 


commuter group will increase, the size of the 

industrial group will therefore increase, 

the occupations! composition of the community 


Significant variations i in participation were 
, for different occupational groups. The 
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ela. NOTES ON RESEARCH | 


Average Participation 


= for Family Size 


years and over. 


y to 3-17: Husband and 


a. Children under 3 years. 
Children 3-4 years. 


c. Children 5-9 years. 


ble 4, | Children 10-20 years. 


professional service (2. ad public serv-— likely, the participation of the commuter 
already low, will probably become still lower. 

5. Occupational STATUS | AND IMPLICATIONS 
a The suburban town is a community ~—e 
an increasing commuter population. A significant 
= proportion of the young adult do 
era commutes to outside jobs. The commuters do 
‘Participation 
: 
Cent Individuals 


Clerical Service munity Chest and other agencies dependent 
hes 25. 2. private, volunteer, local support. 
_ 3. Usually the commuter participates very 
Domestic Aid little in community affairs. Thus, the 


Service 9. 5 gations of the community are largely left. 


_ *The number of cases in terms of which this 


was made is too small for the ‘Statistic to 
a muters to balance age groups 


2. 


m- 


4, The presence of a large group of com: ag 


2 


the hands of elderly retired people or women, 


= 
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higher 4. F CIPATION, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA, 1951 — 
4 

e fam- 4 Families Classified by Age Distribution of 4 
8 pare Children and Ranked According to Dependenc a 

| Single parent with any dependent children unde | 
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— 
sig 4 
 Ccom- 
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quate schooling and and the fe for types Six of expressions 
Without any conscious effort to be exclu- no programs (0), through viewing 
_~ the organizations in the community are few (1), some (2), many (3), most (4), to | 
an 


- sional groups. Education and membership in a *: ‘different reactions have been assigned arbitrarily, 


_ profession become a badge of acceptance. High —_ By ascertaining the arithmetic means of a | 


thus made by these person's reactions to all twenty of the: 
io a groups; the lowest participation scores, by the types of television programs, his Personal be: 
ey poorer educated and the employees in industry. is vision Index (PTI) is obtained for purposes 


“at ae community wishes to achieve a wider of comparison with the PTI’s of other persons, — 4 


“a participation in its organized activities, oe fies of groups of persons to a given program, 
fe organizations must become more diversified and or of his own reactions at later dates. ae 
‘must appeal to all the different occupational By ascertaining the arithmetic means of the 
4 groups. The commuting process has in fact given - reactions of a number of persons to a single ’ 

Claremont television program, a Program Television Index 

0) (PrTI) for that particular type of program 
may be determined for purposes of comparing — q 
interest in or attitudes toward different types 
of television programs as means of communi- — 
cation. . Interpretations of both and 
s may be obtained through interview ma- 


‘ terials, preferably of the non-directive type, 

‘Emory from the persons who have filled out the tele- 
vision scale. The interview data and tests still 


‘highly selective of the educated and profes- all (5). Up to the present the weights for the | 


than 


or more 
102 pe 


grams W 


tential i 


non-é 


he accompanying television scale is 


ages, various educational levels, different occu- were in full- time ‘or part- 


- pational types. It is constructed on the basis work and who had the television scales filled 


_ of criticisms by graduate students who used out by employment associates in groups, such 


it in its various stages” of development with 4s labor unions, church groups, housing project 


members of groups having various occupational groups, ethnic groups. Public school and 


vision scales filled out by third and fourth grade 


interests different Versity teachers also assisted in having the tele- 


finally all of which receive consider- 
able attention from television viewers and are $ ma college graduates. The data came from dif 
in process of extensive development. The aim - ferent areas, such as New York, Pennsylvania, 


of this study is | not to find out what television ~ Florida, Illinois, Texas, Washington, California. — q 


programs people actually view under their vari- The data are not ‘presented as yet as coming 


perhaps greater significance, , namely, how is being made toward that goal. 


they would react to television programs if the 1,500 individuals who filled out the 


television scales, 512, or 34.1 per cent, reported } 


they had time and ‘Opportunity to view these 
& 


a degree of interest in or attitude toward various 3 _ to television programs. A tocal of 988, or 65.8 


per cent, had television sets or Te access 


Less Than Year up up to | 2 Years up ‘Years and 
1 ‘Two Years Three Years 


yor high school students, college | 
tems, an 


programs. One aim is to try to find out the e that they had no television set or regular access } 


“duced, t 


being de 
active 


to this 


ously delimiting circumstances, something a representative sample, although is still, 
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‘Taste 1. PTI’s To Recutar AccEss en 
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g from 


urposes 


2€Tsons, 


rogram 


nparing 


Indexes 
| partly 
ost “9 


1e tele- 
1 grade 
udents, 
ym dif- 

Ivania, 


time, (5) waiting for improvements, color tele- 


duced, the extensions in microwave relay sys- 
tems, and the technical improvements that are 
; being developed serve to keep the novelty stage 


2. ProcRAM INDEXES 1500 


Plays, serious 
Political talks 


Comedy 


as 


_ Sy mphony concerts 
estern musicals 


programs 


or 26.0 per. cent, one year or mere, but less ‘The reactions of 1 ,500 persons to each of 
than two years; 169, or 17.1 per cent, two years twenty types of television programs, as | given 


or more but less than three years; 101, or i Table 2, afford interesting comparisons. The — 


10.2 per cent, three years or more; 213, highest PrTT’s descending « order are: 


| per ¢ cent, could not or did not give length th football 3.00; newsreels 2.71; serious is plays. 2.61; 
ae of regular access. = comedy shows 2. 56; educational programs 2.54; 


‘The arithmetic mean of the PTI’s of those and news reports 2. 50. All exceed 2.00 and are 4 
persons who had no access to television pro- almost in a class by themselves. Football, which — 
grams was 1.77-+, which indicates t! the high po- stands _ highest a at 3. 00, 1 rates more than four 4 - 
tential interest in or attitude toward ‘television times as high as the lowest ty pe—that of fdemon- 


_ by non-aecess persons. -strating goods for sale. The high football 


~ Reasons | “obtained from interviews for lack 
of access on the part of the non-access persons — 
include (1) no or few nearby broadcasting sta- it 
tions, (2) small percentage of ‘ “good | programs, 
(3) high cost of television sets, » (4) lack of 


occurred despite the fact that the 
_ obtained in the spring of the year, the off-season __ 
of t the distinct variations in the recc-— 
tions to ‘several types of television ‘programs 
vision, etc., (6) lack of “house of my ” ist found when the PTI’s are classified according Bt 
for installation of television ‘set. ‘sexes. . As shown in Table 3, the PTI’s 

From Table 1 it will be seen that. the PTI’s ‘males are higher for the following ‘program 

do not change greatly with length of regular types: baseball, basketball, boxing, comedy 


| 
project access to television programs. The novelty phase shows, football, news reports, news reels, politi- — 


d uni- 


of viewing television does not seem to decline 4) talks . puppet shows, vaudeville and variety 

with | length of regular televi-- x Western musicals, and wrestling. On the 

sion programs that are continually being intro- other hand, higher regarding 
programs, serious plays, popular songs and nd dance — A 7 

‘music, revived movies, , and symphony concerts. | 


active with many television viewers. No end _ The two sexes score - about the same in regard 


: to this novelty stage is in sight, for television -* demonstrating goods for sé for sale, educational 
is still, ‘apparently, s of programs, and ‘religious programs. 


development. In considering television programs as means 


AND PROGRAM TELEVISION INDEXES BY SEXES 


56 


Demonstrating Religious shows . 


programs Revived movies 


Symphony concerts .... 
_ Vaudeville and variety 
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3rd and 4th th 11th and 12th _— Ist and 2nd Std and 4th Graduate 
Grades Grades (HS) Yr. College Levels ‘il or Included 


(N229) (297) (N223) ; 
= 


of communication, therefore, it is by the television scale. Although Table 4 does 
keep in mind whether they are to be viewed not give the data, the highest PrTI’s of the 
_ by men or women. This difference in preferences a third and fourth grade children were as follows: _ 
by sex also explains some of the problems — revived movies 3.97, comedy shows 3.96, vaude- . 
- which arise in the home with one television set. ville and variety shows 3. 59, Western musicals AR 
important type of variation i in 3.51, wrestling 3.40, and quiz programs 3.10. 
vision viewers is represented by different edu- Senior high school students and junior 


cational levels. A breakdown of reactions ac- lege students had similar PTI’s, but lower than 
cording to five educational levels is given in those of children. Senior college students and 
4 Table 4. graduate levels also were somewhat similar, _ 
Of the total ‘number | of tabulated television but their PTI’s were the lowest of the ‘three q 
scales, 223 either did not give their educational groups. Examination of the television scales 
status or were adults who had had grade : school | shows that there is in general a gradual l decline 7 la 


partial high school education. latter in the choices of non- educational programs as 


7 in Table 4, for these were reserved for chil- - increase in the criticisms of both the fare given 
dren (column a) or “teen- agers” (column by television stations and of the television com- j 
also appears in the interview mate- 


"among the grade ‘school children. They ‘usually rials as the educational status of the viewers 


one of only two choices, namely, jimerenses. = 
would like to see all of a given type of tele- double breakdown of the television indexes 
Vision program or none of it , whereas adults _ according to both sexes and educational — ; 


ABLE 5. PROGRAM TELEVISION INDEXES COMPARED ON Two LEVELS FOR Men AND 


Ast and 2nd Graduate 1st and 2nd Graduate 
Col. Men “Level Men Yr. Col. Women Level Women | 
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= Educational programs . 
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Popular songs and dance music. 
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Vaudeville and variety 
Western 1 musicals 
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these p 
PTI’s 
fication 
lm oF 


at 


college men who are 
level men and the junior college women who 
- are compared with graduate women are matched ~ 


- in both comparisons according to the subjects 


> 

both educational and commercial purposes. . (3) 

PTI’s and PrTT’s indicate where the dif 
ferences in reactions to television programs oc- 
in which the respective individuals are “major-— “cur and how extensive are these differences. (4) 
ing.” As a result of the matching, the numbers ‘They also give comparison values: for 
of scores in each category are necessarily purposes. (5) Because of the high PTT’, espe- 
reduced. cially of children and youth, control of tele- 
2 Junior college men have higher PTI’s than programs to conform to educational 


=) 


ing, comedy s shows, football, popular songs and 


6. PERSONAL TELEVISION INDEXES 


graduate men in baseball, basketball, box- "principles is suggested. (6) Television scale 


of the” 
follows: 


measurements need to be from fom time 


— wives 


(N19) 


similar, 
e ‘three dance music, revived “movies, vaudeville and 
| scales variety shows, ‘Western musicals, and wrestling. 
decline “ai The graduate | men have higher PTY s than the a 
ams a junior college men | in educational programs, 


Clerical and 
—(N103) 


BY Occu PATIONAL Activites | (N1500) 
Managerial and 
sional 


‘to time in wiles ascertain changes in atti- 
tudes toward television programs. (7) More 


experimental designs are needed for determining ; 


the» factors” involved in differences in attitudes 


‘mews reports, news ews reels, political talks, puppet — az toward the same e program at different times s by 


a shows, religious programs, and symphony con- 
certs. Some of the graduate men explain their 
mates PTI’s for puppet shows (and so do some of 
the graduate women) by stating that they view 


_ these programs along with their children. The ~ 
PTI’s are about the same for both male classi- _ AN bd 


fications in regard to demonstrating goods” for 
sale and quiz programs. 
| = Junior college women have higher PTI’s 
graduate women in basketball, comedy 

shows, football, quiz programs, popular~ ‘songs 

if ‘ and dance mu: music, revived movies, vaudeville and 
variety _Western musicals, and 


- has been suggested that the Thematic Ap- 


same in “baseball, goods 
for sale, and serious plays. 
“classification of by occupational 
activities raises interesting questions: for ex- 
ample, housewives explain their low PTI’s 
the ground that they continue to listen to radio 
- because they can do housework while so listen- 
Business men and members of the profes-_ ‘ 


sions report lack of time” to view television 


ro hich that the d d 
programs, which means that the demands on a types (say, Ai, As, and As) of behavior 


, their time by other matters are great or that | 


they have a greater interest in activities other 
Some tentative conclusions as follows: 
¥ (1) Television is a form of communication of 


occupations, educational levels. The 
and ‘PrTI’s as indicators of interest in 


sored by the Office of Naval Research, 


_ # This problem was raised by Miss Sally Condy, 
. T.A.T. series which is designed 


tele vision programs. 


APPLICATION OF SEQUENTIAL 


a 
Leo A 


GOODMAN 


A case of the herein 


perception Test possesses the virtues of partici- 
pant observation while avoiding its disadvan- 
tages. We shall consider the problem 
“determining whether the T. A. can provide 
data ‘ ‘sufficiently accurate with respect to par-— 
ticipant observation.’ If so, the T.A.T. might 
= 
be used by the investigator to. replace | 
pant observation which requires very much more -* 
Suppose ‘that it is possible to establish three 


by means of participant observation and that — 


= Prepared in connection with research spon- 


ho has devised a 
to get at the sensitive taboo-filled area of the 
religions. She is studying behavior toward 


same persons. (8) More non-directive inter- 


viewing: is needed in order to” locate origins 
of, and factors in, the differing attitudes toward 
sh 7 


i 


4 
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he entire popula That is, he might ‘speaking, 
tion, that the ‘T.AT. analyst if the true were .15, I would be inclined to 

; ve ‘is asked to place the protocols into these three — use the test, say 1/10 of the time and would | 
categories. Let be on true proportion of of i be inclined not to use it the remaining times, 
when If p=.05, I ‘would be inclined use the 
not stating A, As, or not stating ‘Say, 95/100. of the time. 

‘a A;) for the entire population. If the in- a 


is asked under what conditions would 
he feel justified in using the T.A.T. he might 
reply ‘ ‘when p is .1 or less.” Let. us describe 


a 


= 


procedure: A competent T.A.T. analyst is ares at 


- decide, on the basis of the test results alone, 


into what class A,, or As, a give en person 
“belongs. The analyst is then given a random 
sample of tests (preferably containing the same 
number in n each class) and is asked to declare 


TAT 


analyzed. _ Suppose you are then able to 
observe whether or not the analyst has correctly 
diagnosed the case. red be the number of 


Fare 


ao 


describe a possible result of this procedure thus: 


probability of accepting 


the number 1 (the of 
ing T. AY... and “rejecting the T.A.T. il 
by. the number 0 (the probability of using i 
). Now let us ask the investigator | the 
following question: “Tf the true proportion of 
incorrect diagnoses: were .099 would you accept 
the T.A.T. and if, on the other hand, the true 
proportion were .101 would you act differently That is, a 
(reject the test)?” The investigator might | hesi- the analy st sane on ‘the fee "aisth, and sev 
tate in describing his feelings on this point and enth tests. 
we present this as follows: Suppose now that before the analy: st 
4 


a the tests a graph | is drawn so that the results 
may be recorded. 
alll 
10 


Reject Al 


ya 


d, (number incorrect) 


> 


‘ 


3891+.09193 
(2) -18 8608+.09193 n 
graph and propose the following pla 
the analyst makes his nth (n=1, 2,3...) 
ea - decision d, is calculated and plotted on Fig. 4. 


rs 


=— a 
4 


‘probability of accepting TAT 


proportion incorrect 


We continue this procedure until the nod | 


his: diagnosis for each case after it has been | | 


g is cros 
7 
} q were u 
sample 
g .  outcor 
— 4 before 
— made) 
is the 
im (proportionincorrect) | 
itm 
| 
proved 
gatisfy 
|) 
| 


peaking, 
lined to 
d ‘Would 

4 times, 


able 


orrectly 
ober of 


qutcomes (i.e. , the ‘number of tests analyzed lines may be obtained (Cf. Table 2, 23 in [2]) 


an incorrect: Ps I would be inclined 
we e might expect that if “to reject the test aX 100 in 100, times, 


from the same e population), different d reply is would inclined to use 


urves would be obtained and hence the final the test t BX 100 in 100 times.” Then the two > 

bea 
“before « a decision of acceptance or rejection is 7 ‘such that if these lines are inserted i in 1 Fig. 4 4 
made) “may also be different. One might then — 

ask what is the chance of accepting the T.A.T. 


chance will, of course, , depend on the true, but of the lines), the investigator's wishes will be 
unknown, value of the probability p of making — 
an incorrect - decision ; e” , when p=1, the | uncertain the uber: of tests one must | neces- 


‘if we | use the aforementioned procedure. reject T.A.T. when the ‘de curve crosses one 


{Accepting T.A.T. p=1}=0, and when sarily analyze before coming to a decision. This 


p=0 we have ‘Pr {Accepting TAT. | _ method may require more data than the 

For the outlined procedure, when in fact Pp 

is the true probability of making an incorrect 


decision, have Table 1. per ‘One might beforehand the 


maximum > expected number of tests necessary 
1 Table 2, 23 in [2]); eg. for Table 1 
TAT. (lines | 1 and 2) the maximum expected 
tests is nearly 53, for Table 2 (lines 

3 and 4) the maximum expected number of — 

The careful reader will have observed that 

“the sequential procedure described h herein could 

baa be used to study any two tests or methods of 

. diagnoses which purport to measure the same 

attribute. This procedure m may be used to. study 


rests simile “those described Fig. ba validity of any method of qualitative pre- 


That is, if the investigator answers the ques- 


af. tions put to him as described, then the sampling diction. That is, we are given m subcategories 


; — applied, we would find that the analogue | of two lines may be obtained and the sampling © 


the operational analogue of the 


ih furnishes an an operational method for 0f an attribute (qualitative variate) A, say, Ay, 


satisfying his reply. A» ‘Ae... Aw and we have a method of 


Suppose the investigator had replied “Roughly prediction (possibly the T.A.T. diagnosis, 


2 speaking, if the true p=.05 I would be inclined — score on questionnaire, focussed interview, - 


to use the T.A.T. 95/100 of the time, and if -ticipant observation, etc.). We decide upon the 


- the true p=.10, it would be a toss-up (I would Values of ps, Ps, a, 8, so that “if the proportion 

; be inclined to use dl test about Va the time). 2 of incorrect predictions “using method T for 

ae the entire population is iS Pry we would be inclined 

— if the proportion of incorrect "ptedictions is 
P:, we would be inclined to use the method 

Fig. 4 the procedure £X100 in 100 times. ” Then the appropriate 


‘Table 1 for this 1 new procedure i is Table 2: procedure may OT 


The sampling method | described herein was 
developed by Abraham Wald (1). A non- -mathe- 
p | Pr 4 Accepting TAT. matical discussion together with tables, charts, + 

of Columbia University (2). The problem 
“major and minor errors of prediction (de- ia 


fects)” is discussed in Sec. 2.27 of this work, 4 


The ‘problem of deciding between two methods 

‘i Bence, we see that this sampling plan obtains of prediction with re: respect to the predicted vari- 
aa is also covered in Sec. 3 (Double Dichot- 
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Freeman and othess(3), 
* ‘Wald, “Sequential Analysis,” John Wiley 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1947. 
Statistical Research Group, Columbia Univer- 
sity, “Sequential Analysis of Statistical 
Earnings Under 


7 


OF THE 1930's! 
JAMES: F. Sxort, Jr. ‘Ee 
“The State Waiting = “Fao. 1-—Relit in in the 116 Urban ‘Aves, 1929-40, 


i In a recent investigation of the relation be- - these data that the increased relief effort. came | 


tween business cycles and cycles” of various about | as a result | of public Yather than private | a 
"crimes, th the effect of the relief effort during funds. It is also clear that the increase came 

the depression ¢ of the 1930’s was noted as a_ im general relief (direct and work) and from 


social force distorting the relation under study.2 federal work ‘programs rather than from the — 
various ‘special relief programs, ‘such as aid to 


During this period an unprecedented volume of 
the blind, aid to dependent children, and old 


relief was administered by public and private mee 


“ 
agencies in a an effort to alleviate the effects age benefits. The urban relief series is “the 


only continuous, record of relief 


of ‘relief programs.> It is the hypothesis of ‘the- -police data published by the I F “ederal Bureau 
present study that the relief programs of Investigation Four crime ‘groups were 
during the 1930's may have done chosen for study, viz., burglary, robbery, 


"without taking» into account the = 


to mitigate the economic hardships gravated assault, an and murder (non- 
brought on by the depression, and so may hav manslaughter). The uniform ¢ crime 1 re sporting 
partially eliminated some of the anticipated system dates from the year ‘It was found 
social effects of the business recession. that several cities reported data crimes 
a tremendous rise in the volume | of relief known to the police in accordance with the q 
administered during the period under study is principles developed by the International Asso- 
strikingly illustrated in Figure 1, “Relief in — ciation of Chiefs of Police prior to 1930.7 Crime a 
Urban Areas, 1929-40" It is clear from and 1940, Public Assistance Report No. 
_1The writer is indebted to Professors W. F. 8The 116 urban areas represented, in 1930, = 
= - Ogburn and E. W. Burgess for ‘directing attention — 37.1% of the total United States population and | =, 
to this problem and for helpful suggestions through- 66.1% of the total urban population of the country. 
the researche In 1940, these percentages were 37.3% and 65 9%, 
The findings of this larger study are reported respectively. 
in James F. Short, Jr., “An Investigation of Federal Bureau of Uniform 
Relation Between Crime and Business Cycles” (un- Crime Reports for the United ‘States and its Poss 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Soci- sessions (Washington: Government Printing Office, ay 4 
ology, University of Chicago, 1951). I- xI , 1930-40) 
8$Cf., Harold A. Phelps, “Cycles of Crime,” 7 For the rationale of the selection of crimes in- __ 
- Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law -dexes and a discussion of the reliability of the data, ‘Mies 
and Criminology, 20 (May, 1929), 107-21. the reader is referred to Short, op. cit., chapter 
Adapted from Enid Baird, with the collabora- ., also, Thorsten Sellin, Research Memorandum 
i tion of John M. Lynch, Public and Private Aid in on Crime in the Depression (New York: Social Sci- 
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relief indexes were 
on the basis of those cities over 100,000 popu- 


Crime and relief series for cities. 


“have been plotted, with the business cycle,® on series average until 1934, after which it remains _ 
standardized scales i in Figt igures 2 through 5.30 considerably above the average for the re- 

‘The business cycle is, of course, the same for 
each group of cities. It will be observed ‘that, 

- “adequate,” or at a 
high level, the cycle was climbing 
steadily toward the peak in 1937. Thus, it ap- 

spears that relief for these cities was inadequate 
at the time of the business cycle trough 
oe 44 1932, but following 1934, when the business 
Index “cycle was making rapid strides towards recov- 
ery from the depression, relief remained at 
While maintaining this high level, relief 
tended to fluctuate in accordance with the ‘ 
mands” of the business cycle. Thus, after reach- 
94 a peak in 1936, at which time business 


In each case, the volume of relief is below the 


nd old 


1940 


 &-& Funds Expended for General Relief and Earnings 
Under Federal Work Programs, i in 10 Cities, and 

_ Ayres’ Index of Business Activity, Expressed in 
Terms of Per Cent of the Average for Each Series, 


Fic. 2 to ‘the Police, Total Pub- 


ie Cities included i in the crimes and relief indexes ‘ 
are (1) burglary: Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City (Kansas), — 
‘Los Angeles, Rochester (N. Y. and Wichita ; (2) 
robbery: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, | Cincinnati, 
1 i ‘Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City (Kansas), — 
Aa Los Angeles, Rochester (N. Y.), and Wichita; (3) - 
aggravated assault: Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Denver, Detroit, Kansas City (Kansas), 
Angeles, Rochester (N. Y.), and Wichita; (4) mu 
der: Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Clev 
land, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City (Kansas), Los — 
_ Angeles, Rochester (N. Y.),and Wichita. 


orting 


crimes 


‘Fic. 3.—Robberies Known to the Police, Total Pub- 
lic Funds Expended for General Relief and 
* The business index employed in this research is _ ete Federal Work Programs, in 11 Cities, and = 


‘the Cleveland Trust Company’s index of “American | 
Business Activity Since 1790 ‘commonly referred 
to as” “Ayres’ index” because Leonard P. Ayres” 7 


terms of the 1923-24-25 average equal to 100. These 
~_ basic data, not fitted for trend, were sent to - 
writer by the Cleveland Trust Company. back 


Ayres? ‘Index of Business Activity, Expressed in 
Terms of Per Cent of the Average for Each Series, 


series with crime and business cycle series, the mean 7; 
of each of these series was computed, and each 
index for a given year expressed i in terms * ‘its inal 


a 
It will be noted that the relief series for 
seer each group of cities are very similar. The pat- 
Public 
is Expende 
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- activity was well on its way towards recovery, low the business cycle, maieidin rather than 
relief dipped sharply as as the business cycle rose the relief series. Relief and business, between _ | -econonr 
4 a peak in 1937. When, in 1938, the business = and 1940, fluctuated considerably, though at ‘more | 
cycle fell off sharply, relief expenditures were n_ opposing directions, i.e., _When fell, = 
increased even more sharply, reaching an all- g busines 
time peak. Thereafter, in 1939 and i940, relief dropped off. “This would appear to be. a ‘sige a 
ae sharply and steadily a as the business nificant finding, particularly in the light of the 
- rose sharply and steadily. Thus, it appears earlier violent fluctuations of these crimes, 
that during the later years of the series, relief relation” between ‘relief aggravated | 
and the business cycle complemented each other assault and murder is less clear than that dee conjun 
scribed, above. No very consistent _Telationship tended 
five years of the series, relief does not Average 2 
appear to have been extensive enough to have 
influenced in any significant way the relation . “| 
_ between crimes and the business: cycle. Burglary 
and “robbery both rose to a peak in 1932 and suc 
remained at a high level through 1934. After \ capable 
1934, however, both of these crimes experienced nomen 
rapid decreases in volume. Robbery fell toa 
point below the 1929 trough, and burglary fell ONE Ayres! Index the on 
considerably below the series average. Both \ | 
‘Teached ‘troughs in 1936, “relief rose to | 
After 1936, “burglary ond robbery remained 1 | 


= 


Per Cent of 71 


¢ 


Under Federal Work in 11 Cities and 44 
' Index of Business Activity, Expressed in 
Terms of Per Cent of the — for Each Series, 
is discernible. of “these crimes 
rienced the ‘rapid change during the first a | 
years of the series which characterizes burglary 
= : and robbery. Both ‘of these crimes fluctuated 
a as much following 1934 as they did up to that — 
year. Murder, in particular, reflects the 1938 
_ trough of the business cycle w with a sharp trough mi 
of its own. Aggravated assault rose slightly in _ i 
1937, dropped | off to a trough in 1939, and then 
Fic. Assaults Known to the Police, Relief ld b d h the 
- Total Public Funds Expended for General Relief al ehet would not be expected to ave 
and Earnings Under Federal Work Programs, in 9 S#me degree of influence on murder and ag- 
Cities, and Ayres’ Index of Business Activity, gravated assault as upon robbery and burglary. 
in of Per Cent of the Average econ relief might be expected 
economic imperatives associate wit 
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“NOT ES ON RESEARCH AND “TEACHING 
- latter two crimes, it probably | does n not improve to do with the attitudes of the Sees stu- 
economic conditions sufficiently to influence the dents, the extent of ‘Social science’s methodo- ‘ 

serious crimes_ violence against logical developments, and the nature the 


_ person, with their positive correlation with. the an materials available. These problems are 


tion between the relief programs of the 1930's Law in the writer’s 
and the e reduction of crimes’ against property. ; sixth and seventh year students 
It has been suggested that relief programs, in whose - driving motivation was to earn their 
q 7 conjunction with recovery of the business cycle, eligibility to practice law.’ 2 Sociology as “an 
tended to keep burglary - and robbery at a academic subject was a thing of past pre- et 
 qelatively low and stable level during the years training. Even had most students believed that wd 
following 1934, in contrast to the violent fluctua- sociology offered everything concerning subjects 
tions of these crimes in the initial stages of — of which they knew nothing, it was probably 
depression. Relief programs may thus be felt that the time and place for classroom 
viewed as being in the nature of a social force. ~ ognition of the social sciences had long since 
capable of human direction than are the phe- at was completely the student’s own criteria 
nomena usually identified as social forces. | of usefulness which determined his evaluation — 
Because the years in these series contained of the course and his acceptance or rejection of 
the only attempt in our nation’s history to teacher’s “approach. There could be 
solve the problems of | unemployment and de- “whole body of knowledge” which the stadent 
pression 1 through relief "programs, it is not would be expected to absorb in its entirety 
possible to test further these relationships in — before he should begin to ask questions. No = 
this country, except by br breakdown of the series 7 _ halo effect | could grace any teaching materials — 
various urban areas, Some comparison simply because a Burgess or a a Stouffer o or 
. might also” be possible with other countries Blumer. or a Lundberg had provided the in- 
which did not pursue such extensive relief spiration for what was being said. And for 
- Programs as have been studied in this paper. reasons deserving more staly than this paper 
can afford, the little carryover in interest or 
application from the sociology of the student’s 
THE ANALYTICAL PROBLEM by: pre-legal days was negative. 
NIQUE FOR TEACHING SOCIOLOGY reality of social science’s present meth- 
IN A LAW odogical dilemmas could not be overlooked. This 
is not to decry the progress of sociology, but 
Ropert C. SoReNSEN simply to remark that for the purposes of 


of Nebraska demonstrating -sociology’s s toward 
freeing a disputed ‘policy i issue from the 
‘For the last three years the writer, a sociolo- area of testimonial and too few 


ge: on a law school faculty, has to 
by which they are obtained. Furthermore, w 


lawyer’s role in legislative policy could not present theory and unverified 
While the purpose and validity of an edge—valuable though they may be—but ‘fiat 
endeavor are examined elsewhere,” some experi- obligated to provide precise examples of the 
a methods by which social science research might . 
law school may deserve consideration here. rang drawn upon by a undertaking 


The fundamental complications facing the verifiable fact- finding project 


Pee. For the statistical analysis of the relation be- that a person possess an LL.B. or a J. D. degree 


- tween cycles of crimes and business cycles on the _ from) a recognized law school before he can even _ 

basis of the indexes employed in this "paper, cf., apply for the Nebraska State bar examination. Law 

Short, op. cit., chapters. Office education is no longer permitted. (For evi- 

— 1 See Robert C. Sorensen, ‘ “Sociology’s | Potential dence of this trend in other states, see Willard 

Wl Contributions to Legislative Policy Determination,” | Hurst, The Growth of American Law, Boston: | 
American Sociological Review, 16 (April 1951), Little, Brown, & Co., 1950, 250. ) The teach 2 — 

Julius Cohen, “ Toward Realism in Legis- was further complicated by the fact that ] 

_ prudence,” Yale Law . Journal, 59 (April 1950), 886; most of the students were veterans whose education ie 

_ Esther Lucille Brown, Lawyers, Law Schools, and had been interrupted, who were older than the __ 
the Public Service, New York: Russell Sage Founda- ty pical student, and who were naturally anxious to” 


tion, 1948, ae take adv dvantage of their income earning potentials, 
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a. The teaching senterials normally utilized by w social science research techniques could b 


a sociologists in the classroom emphasize their et, and to show both the logic and the logica 
own shortcomings. Widely diversified—combin-— : fallacies that could be employed. Brief excerpts 
ing sentiments with findings, and common sense follow which will suggest how the student may 
empirical -data—the usual textbooks, while study the e manner in which ‘social science can 
providing a an excellent introduction to sociology, — be both used and misused in an effort to per- 
— offered no perspective which would satisfy the suade a legislative policy maker on the basis 
law student ; neither in terms of how he viewed . of fact rather than fiction. ‘He vy was — to 
his chosen ‘profession nor in terms of our hard 
hitting declaration that we wanted to demon- | ‘paved for critical class discussion. g very few 
strate the use to which sociology could be put supplementary readings were offered the student 
by lawyers practicing in the legislative arena. each “such problem. 
After many false starts, the analytical prob- 
By “analytical problem,” is meant a state-_ on LB. -9999—To Establish a Public De- 
ment. regarding the employment of fender in Lancaster County, Nebraska. Before the 
methodologies toward a verifiable answer to Government Capitol, April 27, 
social problem in dispute, the reliability and 1951. Pe 
7 validity of which would be. analyzed by | the The Chairman: . . . and now, who is the next per- 
student. Its use enabled us to test the stu- to L.B. 9999? 
dent’s "powers of analysis and allow him Mr. Potter: In view of ‘the 2 remarks m s made by the 
_ develop his criteria of judgment when faced - proponents of this bill as to the public this and the 


with a purposely designed kind of problem he, “public that 


himself, “might later be invo ved in, and to Chee: State your name and address to 
develop a discussion the application of committee, if you will, | sir. 


‘Social science methodologies to some Policy Potter: Excuse me. Potter, 
issues so that the student could decide for him- ‘torney at Lincoln, Nebraska, representing 

_ self whether or not a given research technique Lawyers Committee = aaa Justice « of Lancaster 
is superior to the testimonial and whether or | County. dead 0 


it is ‘Properly utilised. No effort is made Chairman, ‘a committee of pro 


’ -yers who are also prominent citizens i this very 
equip with faculties of recognition. community—the Lawyers Committee Equal 
and perception in this area. Justice of Lancaster County . . . It seemed to us 
port wi 

Three types of analytical were ere used. that a reliable public opinion poll which we would 


some st 

The first involved a simulated transcript of a "sponsor but not conduct was the main solution looki 

legislative hearing in which both testimonials _ This poll of 1000 citizens from Lancaster county | q people 


and the results of f social se science -Tesearch were "revealed that 70 per cent of the people polled voted § —_—_ Senator 
introduced. The contents of the ‘problem we were “no” to this proposal and that only 30 per cent | — “no”. F 


Po 


feigned but there was nothing whatsoever about favor it. These results are listed on the sheet I — | process 


_ problem that could not happen any day im my hand—certified by the famous organization But let 


x 
at any legislative committee hearing to any ‘earch Compan the Nebraska Re 
One analytical problem was stated as Chairman: Are ther tions 


lows: “The lawyers representing the opponents be 7 get 


_ to legislation establishing a public defender for 


4 counties of ov er 100,000 residents have claimed claim that this ee 5 oe public 7 kids dis 


question the opposition of public opinion 

125 ,000 of them, aren’t there? 
Lancaster County to a public defender’s office. 
sit. 


of ther 
that public opinion poll results indicate without Pinion. How can you prove that 1000 people speak — 
for all the people in the county—+there’s about a yo 


You are an attorney representing those groups Potter: I'm ot “asked that tion, 4 
severa 


thousand still not necessarily get a very 


_its supe 
which favor the legislation. far as as public 
opinion ‘is “concerned, all you have presented accurate Ut Wat petals think. 
to now are the favorable reactions of promi- 
- nent citizens and law enforcement agents. Your § We took a random sample, which means t at 


opponents now argue that scientific evidence _every individual in the population being polled had 
the same probability of being included in the sam- 


| = 

I ~pile. The population we wanted polled consisted of 
is overwhelmingly opposed. May this conclusion all residents of Lancaster county over 21 years 2 q 


chee If } Rot, | why not? If so, , how?” _ age. These individuals were selected without specific 
purpose of this analytical problem to any because the 


chance 
chose f 
this wa 
Tippett 
number 
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To quo 
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Mr. Potter: We obtained ou our r random ym sample i relationships with all of them. J 


Mr. Potter: I think we were able to g get at that 


A A table of 3 problem too, sir. 


‘Tippet's Numbers * was then put to use. 


q | : numbers are so arranged that any digit from zero to The se second. species of analy tical problem pre- 


his 


Equal 
d to us 
e would 


lution. 


per cent 
t I hold 


nization 


le speak 
s about 


: j this Tippett’s Numbers table. Each time one of noel 


Asht: 


@ eave, before they came away with a “yes” or ence research techniques can be applied to some 


Senator B Bronson: Yes, but only a dumb cheater ; lation spe speak their full) were attended by stu- me 


9 has an equal chance of appearing in any position sented a greater challenge to the student. In 
in the table. It is as though thousands of numbers this instance various ‘research techniques which © 
were mixed up in one large hat, then drawn out had been applied to the study of live social 
one by one completely by chance. There are 10,000 F policy problems by the writer or others were 
digit numbers which are read from left to "presented for their analysis. 
student. expected to decide for himself 
whether or not the particular 
example, an attitude questionnaire which might 
be mailed to all of a profession in 
the community for the purpose of predicting 
on 7 their future behavior) had genuine relevance to” 
©) An individual began the means-ends solution of the policy problem 


the columns of numbers beginning with page one a. under consideration; “whether | or n ‘not it was 


numbers he came upon corresponded... capable of measuring what it set out to meas- 


n cases out ol every e exten Oo w 1c * 

om the results. The student al val 
‘the Yes-No opinions could differ from those that _ the results. e stud ta uated 


would be expressed by the universe as whole tHe significance in terms is of probability, the 
could vary only from 0.00% to 3. 16%. . . of this method, and its success in freeing the 
on: policy | issue from the area of ‘disputation. 


do 3 you know that ev everyone were realistic opportunities ‘offered the 


an opinion on the ‘subject or knew what he was h liabili d vali di 
talking about? Maybe a majority of the people ent examining t ity an ity” 


who are actually acquainted with the is the issue favor favor a ‘of the ‘personal document, of sampling tech- 


reading ‘up and down 


defender — the interview, ‘the mailed questionnaire, 
content analysis, etc. Resource materials, such 


port with me discussing these questions. Contrary to as the census, already making use of the a 
some surveys, ‘these pollsters didn’t simply go out iques under consideration "were referred 
looking for “yes” and “no” answers. They did want for illustrative purposes. The ‘student gradually 
people to know "what they were talking about, came by the realization that given social sci- — 


Mr. Potter: As a matter of rk I have a brief re- 


. Five types of questions were asked in the _ Problems and are completely lacking for the “4 


proces of eliciting opinion from each respondent. ~ solution of others. It also became apparent that + 


But let me read the report, and I’ve got it right — techniques can be utilized both effectively and 


‘Senator Bronson: How can you be sure that the / comes to ana alyzing the validity of any cargu- 
people who went out on these polls really went out ments based upon the use these 


to get the answers? How do you know some of techniques. 


didn’t just make up ‘the answers? Just like 
_ kids distributing handbills often will dump a bunch | _ Finally, — has been made of a third = 


of them in a gutter or garbage can, I know that _ - lytical problem type which obligated the student — 


_ they could make up a bunch of answers. TS. den. ~ to design an experiment which he, as a lawyer 


with inter n - ies 
4 Mr. Potter: The polling organization had a checker with an active interest i a policy matter dis- , 


4 
system in operation which was conducted by one of 
supervisors. He made it a point to pay a per- recommend be conducted for the purpose o 
sonal visit to one of every 20 blocks and 20 farms - getting a at the actual facts. Legislative committee 
i in the order they were drawn from the randomized a hearings (the occasions in which proponents and 


—_—s | a opponents of a newly proposed iece of le is- 


would not even bother ‘to call upon the parties he dents; other hearings were tape-recorded by | the 


was to interview. He could call on them and con- and later played in classes or + made avail- 


able to the student in the form of written 
tL. Random Sampling _transcripts—all of this for the purpose of 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
a A hearing held _ the labor committee of the ment. Testimonials can always” be mail by. 
state legislature on a fair employment practices opposing testimonials. It is at this point that 
bill is a good case in point. The central issue the assistance of indisputable facts rather than 
was whether or not employment discrimination someone’s opinions may save the lawyer from ; 
actually existed in the state. Students returned being completely ov erwhelmed by such cal- a 
_ from the hearing generally contemptuous of Zz 
& “many witnesses’ testimony—declarations which 
highlighted sentiments embodying ra race, religion, 


tg 


council had asked them, as lawyers, to recom- 
not discrimination in urban em- CIVIL MARRIAGE IN NEW YORK 
ployment actually” existed in the state of Ne- APART ORK C 
and, if so, to what extent. Each stu- >, 
dent was asked to submit of 
York State Department Health 


of “Marriage. Even the civil 
evaluated as s their ‘to the experi- monies is a conjectural quantity; offhand esti- 
bc design was was concerned, whether they were mates by some of my colleagues ranging from — 
_— be used “or not. “Thus the student had 7 2 to 50 per | cent. So far as I have been ‘a - 
examine ‘social science methods he had read to discover—with the assistance of Dr. Samuel _ 
about and discussed in the context of an obli- _C. Newman, Professor of Sociology at the | Uni- ” 
- gation resting upon him, as a practising attorney, versity of Akron, formerly Chief of the Mar- iq 
; “to organize a research project about a vital legal riage and Divorce Analysis Branch, National aS ae 
social issue. | Office of Vital Statistics—the only reasonably 
= he reader may well ask, as some of the — comprehensive figures of ‘marriages classified — 
law school students did, “What | is the use of | by type of ceremony (in a selected number: 4 
“al this Ev eryone knows that the were those published some ten years 


~ the State of the 
4 The ‘time: come to initiate a point of view of type of ceremony as well as 
to delib- = the pertinent facts given in the marriage license 
marriage certificate: residence, age, color, 
and previous marital status of bride 
with the records for 
far as as its 


3. Where a lawyer’s opponent is resorting to _ tract, but the ceremony may “é either civil or 
“social science evidence,” it is well to know religious. This is true of all other states except 


"what should be expected in the way of probative Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia, where 
evidence s so that his arguments can be nullified only religious: 

if they are merely disguised as verified facts 

scientific ally gathered. Ss. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics— 
eg Effective legal opposition and unfriendly — special Reports, Vol. 15, No. 8, 1941 and Vol. 15, 

challenge the logic and good sense” of an argu-— Domestic Relations Law, 10. 


= 
= 
q 
that 
also 
a oof Wi 
| 
forme 
= j. testify on a rational or fact-establishing basis. in the rational approach to policy issues. Soo fc 
™ jj. Such reactions were healthy in that they pointed ciology is neither offered nor accepted for its Justice 
Chae -¥ to the need for a more rational approach to own sake. The degree of research advancement _ |@ —_ 
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that a ceremony may 
also | be performed by the ape of the city 16, the Poets and consent of a judge of | 
children’s court must also” be obtained. If 
Of the 54, 748 couples who were e married in =: the man or the woman is under 21, the ae 
1949 and whose marriages were recorded in civil marriage ceremony may be performed only 
upstate New York, 5,178, or 9.5 per cent, had by a a mayor of a city, a judge of a court of _ ee) 
civil These ceremonies were per- record, a judge of a children’ s court, and judges" 
soci- a formed by: certain courts in New York City. ‘Justices 
mcehe the peace, who perform the majority of the 
 Num- Per civil marriages, are thus forbidden to officiate 
“Ce _ _Cent_ a marriage if either the prospective bride or 
a of the peace. 68.3 groom is under 21. This prohibition, however, 
Judges of city 642 12. is quite frequently ‘ ‘overlooked”; in 1949, for 
Judges of county ‘court. example, in 149 of the 624 civil marriages in 


Judges of police court 2695.2 
Other state and local judges..... am % a which the bride was under 21, the ceremony 


1863. was performed by a justice of the 


f the 
(of the City of New The following table shows the ages 
ar ‘and grooms w who were married by civil 
or 


TABLE 1. Civ anp RELIcIous MARRIAGES BY AGE ACE 
a Thus, somewhat more than two-thirds of the Groom” 


es by residence of bride was as follows: 49,570 


distribution of the “civil and religious 


“19 years 5,418 1644 


1 per cent of the civil marriages the 24 ‘years 
bride: was not a resident of upstate New York, 25-29 years 


= 


higher among urban than among rural resi- w 
4 dents, 9.1 as contrasted 7.0 per 100 total 


‘ marriages. any, the te oft 

AGE OF BRIDE AND GROO : 


State is 16 years for ‘men n and 14 The | who. had | a civil ceremony were 
fo for women. There are a also these limitations for — older than those who had a religious ceremony. 


= 


al od if the man is under 18 or the ‘man riages were under 25 years, as compared with a 
man per cent in the corresponding group of re- 
Ss _ 8The only city clerk who may, under the — ligious marriages; of the grooms, 45 per cent — 
: Domestic Relations Law, perform a marriage — the civil ‘group were under 30 years of age 


_Mony is “the city clerk of a city of the first class 
= ; as contrasted with 76 er cent in ‘the grou 
4 over one million inhabitants”. New York City is the © ‘ pe 8 P 


_ only one in the state which meets this qualification. 


-—. 


had a religious ceremony. 
__The proportion of civil marriages was s highest, — 


‘anywhere ‘upon | a issued by any 
_ dity or town clerk, but the marriage documents of 35 and 45 and among grooms, 23.9 per cent, — 
she be filed with the clerk who issued the license. in the next older ‘group, 45 _ baa . The Tela- 
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F BRIDES 


erally 


Number 100 Marriages Marriages Number 100 Marriages 


Single 521 898 6. 46,858 = 3,301 

Divorced 4,060 1,692 36. 350 


= 


tive number of civil 1 marriages was lowest divorced persons was es the same for 
ithe youngest age soup, under 21 years, 3. 2 the brides and grooms who shad religious ceree 
but for those who w ‘were married by 
- Even in the next group, 21-24 years, where civil ceremony the proportion of widowed, espe- ‘4 
there are no restrictions on justices of the peace, cially those Ww ho had been previously divorced, — a 
the sop apt of civil marriages were lower was considerably higher among the brides than | a 
nd 5.2 among the grooms. 
_ According to a detailed table not shown here, ; 
in 50.3 per cent of the marriages either 
the bride or the groom, or both, had been 
previously divorced, while in only 10.8 per 


The pr proportion of brides “who had a of the religious marriages was there a a previous ‘ee 
nf ceremony was least among those who were con- divorce. In the civil marriages the proportion ey 
tracting their first marriage and highest among of brides who had been previously divorced a ah 

_ those who had been previously divorced. The greatest—somewhat more than half—be- 

_ widowed ‘and those who had been previously tween the ages of 30 and 45 years; in the 

widowed and divorced were in an inter- religious “Marriages the proportion of divorced 

Almost one- third of tl the brides who had a ages of 35 and 45. As for the ‘grooms, 

civil ceremony were div orcees, as compared with proportion of “previous divorces the civil 
6 per cent in the case of those who had a marriage group was greatest—somewhat more — 
_ teligious ceremony. Among the grooms, the cor- two-fifths—between the ages of 


_-Fesponding percentages were 26. 1 and 6.0. The In the the somewhat 


tween the same ages, ae" 
art - the 5.7 per cent among the religious group; — It is of some interest, also, to relate previous — 
and practically the same relationship» be- “marital condition to age. The figures for 
tween | the Proportions — for the grooms, | 9.4 are shown below; the indicated relationship | 
The proportion of civil 
w 
x... Number Rate = #$$Number __ Rate Number 4 
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; q also lowest in the youngest group, under 21, 


NOTES ON ‘RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


brides who had not married before | ‘gen- there are, in the words ‘Ray E E. 
erally varied with age a ‘minimum of 


next older group. 
‘The rate of civil marriage among brides at all are numerous. 
4 had been previously widowed or divorced was ousness used to be, and presumably still is, a = 7 
_ characteristic of youth, but the couples in our 
but remained on a more or less uniformly high vil marriage group are on the average” de- 2 
de level al of older ages. _cidedly older than their counterparts in the 
BISCUSSION As for the association between the type of 
his | srief study does not answer directly the ceremony and the chances of SUCCESS of the 
; questions which are “usually asked in regard to marriage, Baber does not find it ‘ ‘surprising that ad 
a civil marriage: why do some people choose ‘this the break- -up rate of ‘justice-of- tihng need wed- 
type of ceremony and to what extent is the 
4 success of the marriage associated with it? sow. 
ever, the statistical material suggests some rea- ment, and the present study has none to cor- 
4 nable hypotheses. roborate o r disprove ‘it. If, however, many 
Aconsiderable, though indeterminate, number “couples turn to civil marriage becuse of 
of men women who o had been divorced, “previous divorce, does this not indicate 


could not be married in a church because the up of some religious 


indicated by their national - origin as well” as from marriage to its dissolution in death or 
some of the other facts in the marriage docu- ; divorce. Unfortunately, so far as New York is .. 
ments) compromise by not observing the rites concerned this cannot be done, because the state 
of either. is one of a minority in “which divorces are not 
g Older persons, especially those who had | been yet centrally registered, and therefore some of 
widowed, occasionally find | a simple ceremony 
i the chambers of a judge as fitting and suffi- investigation is not available. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political 


4 Ray E. Baber, “Religion and the Family.” 


the basic information for such an 
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couples to different faiths “history of a sufficiently large number of couples 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINI 


your June issue, Jerome K. Myers seri- 4 


ously misrepresents my book, The Human Com- 


The by John J. 
munity. _ The book, he says, seems to advocate ‘“Protestant- Catholic Tensions, 8 October 1951 
“a return to ‘the good old days’ of large fam- issue of the American Sociological Review, do 
“ilies, primary groups, and rural villages.” He not seem to be well supported. Last year, cm 
adds that I ‘consider industrialization evil and “made a 4 content analysis of the favorable, 
he implies that I set up industrialization as an favorable, and neutral articles written about 
contrast to the idyllic little rural village. Catholics in the Lutheran Companion 3 and isnot a 
5 Statements like this make me doubt whether he Christian Century, and about Protestants in j — > 


read the book. America and Commonweal. This was done for 
ae ‘The book says repeatedly that we cannot re- every” third year in its entirety from 1925 to ' 
turn to “the” good old days” and should not except in the case of the Lutheran Com- a 
try to do so. It says ‘repeatedly that the problem —  panion which was not available after 1940. From 
of the decay of the community must be met this experience, certain comments may be bales a 
through the use of modern technology. It gives in reference to Kane’s article: 


_ an entire section to the reorientation of modern rae One magazine from each group is not uid 


"administrative and industrial methods to “this ‘Tepresentative. For instance, in the Smith. 
end as exemplified in the T.V.A. It gives another Hoover presidential race of 1928, the Lutheran — : 
J _ Section to modern methods of industrial manu- _ Companion was much more concerned about a = i Pa 
a. facturing decentralization. These are incorpo- ~ Catholic becoming president than was Christian -| 
_ rated in a chapter entitled, “Labor, the Com- Century. What is an important issue to = a 
‘Maunity, and Industrial Technology.” Protestant magazine may not be to another, 
If Mr. Myers did not see this ditty i. Therefore, when Kare attempts to generalize 
could have encountered many other state- from the Christian Century to all 
ments denying this ancient charge. On page 147, to all it is 


i 


example, a section ‘six pages is intro- 


_turally isolated small community is anachronous Church in United States. It is 
% and harmful. On page 292 it surely is made by the Jesuits, whose international Catholic 
3 clear | even to the most naive ¢ critic, that the — bonds are well recognized. Commonweal wou id 
sciences a and technologies, the economic and ad- have been a better choice, supposing one de 

and cided to use only a single Catholic magazine. 

techniques of the modern era must be 
brought more fully to the service of human (3) The time om 


reveal any important trend and is 
aa and their communities. (See all also Pages skewed by the enclosure of a world war. Also, 
74, 83, 92, 93, 96. 


Kane’s facts show that for the three half- -year 
a _ The book makes no claim to be strictly sc scien- _ periods used, the critical items in the Christian — 
tific, qui uite the contrary indeed; but it does — _ Century numbered fifteen, fifteen, and forty- 
criticize some aspects of scientific method. two, , Fespectively. ‘For the » same “span ah 
reviewers seem to be so numbed by their devo- (1939, 1944, and 1949), America revealed criti- 
tion tice ev — of science that they cannot | 


cal items toward the Protestants i in o~ three 
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COMM UNICATIONS A 

an increase between 1944 and 1949, » COMMENT ON -SJOBERG’ S ARTICLE, | 
but not from 1939 to 1944. America showed an “ARE SOCIAL CLASSES IN AMERICA r 
actual drop from 1939 to 1944, although the BECOMING MORE 

number of articles from 1944 to 1949 did in- — a es 
To the Editor: 


4 crease. Therefore, Kane’s “trend” consists of 
4 only two chronological elements. te Professor Sjoberg’ article: “Are Social ( Classes 


cum ‘study of the problem in America Becoming More Rigid?” (December 


has shown that there is no random assortment 1951 issue) was both timely and provocative. 
~ raised some interesting questions, of which its 
of critical articles into time spans. That is, the 


author seemed well aware: (1) Are the tradi- 
q first six months of the year may record five — tional criteria of class status being supplanted — a 
critical articles. The last six months may by ne new ones? (Cf. Rosenfeld’s “Social Stratificas 
ten. It is a function of single issues and not tion in the ‘Classless’ Society” in the same issue.) = 
4 necessarily. a reflection of any rising or falling (2) To what extent were pressures | - exerted by . 
in the latent Catholic-Protestant tension. ‘This organized labor, together with welfare statism, 7 
. casts serious doubt laaualle the value of Kane’ s since the 1930’s, responsible for growing vertical 
sampling procedures. wht mobility? (3) ‘With respect to the long-term 
__. (§) To include the percent of the total articles _ trend, what might be the economic impact upon 


ah 
which are “critical, without including the per- class poe or 
centage of the total articles which are fav orable, 4 oreign aid program to help dispose of the sur- 


| _ plus output of our enormous productive ma- 
q is not altogether fair. For instance, in Common- — chine? (4) In the event of a severe depression, 


weal for the years 1943 to 1946 , the articles _ would the host of unemployed intelligentsia form _ 
; against Protestants: went up from one to three. the basis of a new power-seeking elite or fuse 
up from labor groups in self-defense? (5) Despite 

four. ‘Using Kane’s method of presentation, striking progress achieved by Negroes during 
this entire ‘picture » would be distorted. Mucvind ts the past 20 years, isn’t their caste position alone. 
short, Kane’s sampling procedures enough to explode the myth of the 


to be rather inadequate. The conclusions drawn society? Fortunately, also, Mr. . Sjoberg was 
careful to suggest that the table on page 780 


his survey, then, are largely unsu ted. 
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OFFICIAL” REPORTS AN 


30, 1 in the cash receipts journal, and that all re 
0 ~  ceipts recorded therein were properly deposited _ 
high 1 the banks. In addition, we tested the receipts _ 
Februa 8, 1952. from members for subscriptions to other jour- 
"Executive Committee, mmittee, to the disbursements made to the affiliated 


our opinion, , subject t to” the comments con- 


of Cash Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibit 1) 
presents fairly the cash transactions of The 
.. accordance with instructions, we have ex- American | Sociological Society for the fiscal a 


amined the financial records of The American ended November | 30, 1951. The balance 


in Banks as at November 30, 1951, | 
ng $10,609.65, as shown in Exhibit 1, 
confirmed directly to us by the depositories, 


of Cosh We made a physical count on December 20, 
es. bursements for the fiscal year ended 1951 of the stocks and bonds listed in the 


Inv — of Securities Examined 


at November 30, 195 4 
of ‘the Society is is lim- cost, whereas for securities 


ited toa cash receipts and disbursements basis, acquired prior to that date are stated at values 
only cash journals being used to record financial © Sane from previous Auditors’ reports. ae 
transactions. Verifications in connection with the | We wish to express our appreciation of the 

Society’s assets (other than cash and security = extended to cus by the: Executive 


investments), liabilities and capital have been Officer during” course of our examination. 

omitted. The only cash receipts confirmed by il 
reference to outside sources were dividends on espect submitte 
stocks and Bank Interest Income. We made 

4 tests to ascertain that membership dues, Review __ ee. 
subscriptions and sales, Review advertising and 
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"OFFICIAL, ‘REPORTS AND ) PROCEEDINGS 
bursements 
ak 
receipts — Joint 
er jour- Sat 


a 


Salles of back issues 


0, 1951 and mailing costs. 
iber 20, 
in 
2); a 


Payments for listing 156.0 05 1.05 

Clerical salaries a. 400.00 q 

$ 156.05 OS 


t values 


= and mailing 


and mailing costs 
Clerical salaries—office 


$123. 62 $1 


os 


i 

| 

| 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


AND DIsBUNSEMENTS NoveMBER ER 30, 1951 


Receipts bursements Receipts bursements 
= 


Program and malig costs: 


AT 


751. so 


printing, po 


146.50 $12,551. 25 


aneous: 


_ Miscellaneous expenses 


Subscriptions to other Journals for members 756. 65 6s 
Certificate of indebtedness tedeemed 10.00 


7,721. § 7,690.44 


Total Cash Receipts Disbursements for 
4 fiscal year ended November 30, 
Cash i 


Balance—November 30, 


EME 
— 4 Less: | 
4 
Clerical salaries and miscellaneous expenses 
i 
q 
| 
54,666.57 $58,355.16 $368.9 
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‘THE AMERICAN N SOCIOLOGICAL socrery 


Receipts bursements Receipts __Dursements 


ae 
Deposit in transit 
$10,875.72 
¥ 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 


due 6-1- j “$1644.00 


0 


a : and Ohio Railway a) 
Company of Delaware Capital ‘December 1943. 
4 
Company Common and 1948 1,313. 13.75 2,000.00 


‘University, with Kenneth E. Burnham, Temple 

_ The Committee on Local Arrangements for hart, Marvin Bressler, Oscar Glantz, Michael — 
the Atlantic City meeting, September 3-5, ee Lalli, and Ralph England, all of the — ae 
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NEWS AND _ANNOUNCEMENTS 


At 


jnformec 


Inquiries for further information should 
‘national Seminar will be held to the Executive Officer of the American 

Marston Hill, Mullsjé, Sweden, from August 4  Seciological Society, New York University, Wash- 
to 20, 1952. "The main topics are: coum, New York 3, 

Family Soc iology ; The Chinese Family in Chinese 
a Society ; Protestantism, Nationalism, and — ‘Social-— to the American Sociological Society by the Ed. 
Communications ; and Psychoanalysis ward L. | Bernays Foundation, founded by 

for Sociologists. Instruction will be given Edward L. Bernays, ‘public relations counsel, 


according to the preference. A Society for the Study of Social Problems, _ 
number | of work scholarships are available on neem. interested in submitting papers to be 
_ application to The Director, International Socio-_ read by title, in digest form, or as a whole, at 
Marston September, 1952, meetings of the Society for 
“Study of Social Problems in Atlantic City 
are invited to submit titles ‘to members of the 
merican Sociological Society. The Edwar ard program committee by May as soon there. 
Bernays Foundation Radio-Television Award, after as possible. Members of the program oi 


2 $1,000 U. S. Government bond, will be presented mittee are: Reinhard Bendix, University of Cali- : 
by the American Sociological Society to the indivi- fornia ; Carroll Clark, University of Kansas; 
dual or group contributing the best piece of re- Edgar Schuler, Wayne University; and Jessie 
search on the effects of radio and/or television Bernard, 


the annual meeting of the American Sociological _ Northern Division was held at Reed College on Jan- 
Society i in 1952. wary 19, 1951. The program consisted of informal 
_ Any individual or group wishing to compete discussions on the topics: “Should Teaching and 
“for the Award must submit in dupicate a report Research be Problem-Oriented or Theory-Ori- 
on the research on or before June 15, 1952. ented “The Undergraduate Curriculum in So- 
Pr Any” research study, whether published or un- | ciology”; and “Organization of Curriculum as — 
published, will eligible for consideration. to Size of ” Members of the 
Research not fully completed for which a pre - discussion “panel were: John James, University 
liminary report is available may be submitted, + of Oregon; Frank Parks, Oregon State College: 
although research for which no findings are avail- Edward Taylor, Linfield College; Howard Jolly, 
able at the time of its Submission will not be Reed College; Robert E. L. Faris, University of 


considered for the Award. John Rademaker, Willamette 4 


Presentation of this ‘made at Seciety. A meeting of i 


Research need not bear ‘upon both radio and 
television, but may be concerned with either one 


both of these media of in. 
or both o Barnard College. S. Stansfeld Sargent, Social 


|The report must present: aychologist_ from Barnard College, is spending — 
—both original research findings sabbatical leave this year in Ventura, Calif. 
—and interpretation of these findings | in the he studying the values found among 
light of their broader social implications members of differing socioeconomic groups. 
_ The Committee of Judges will evaluate re- Council for Research in Social Sciences. 
with which they have been designed and carried 
out and the significance of their findings, with Boston University. Dr. Albert Morris, profes- 
special reference to their implications fer social = of lecture on penology at 
Contestants are fe encouraged to. submit reports” 
on research that meets the foregoing criteria ir- =< Central Michigan College. Dr. _ Bernard M. 4 
é respective of | the scope or cost of the project. Meltzer began his work in September as Associate 
All reports submitted in ‘this competition Professor of Sociology. _ More recently staff 
‘ should be sent as far in advance of the closing | member at McGill University, he was formerly — 
A ae date, June 15, 1952, as is feasible to the Chair- a at the University of Chicago. He will be teaching 
of the Committee of Judges, F. Stuart mew courses in Social Psychology, Courtship and 
Chapin, Department of Sociology, University of Marriage, and “Intergroup Relations. ‘Assistant 


Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. eat will continas to 
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‘AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Delinquency, 
“while ain Philip “Smith will handle the gradu- a 
courses in | Family and Juvenile 


q The Review has been 
 jnformed that Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain, 


Professor Public Law and a member of the 
Scciety since 1915, died on 8 


: Wiggins is acting chairman of the Department 
of Sociology during the leave of absence of Dr. 
4 Allen D. Albert, Jr. Dr. Albert is Director of | Public 


Relations for the Georgia Division of the 


“Mr. Jerry W. Combs, Jr. of Columbia 
n appointed assistant professor of someleny for 
Earl Brewer of the Candler School of 
Theology is teaching rural and the soci- 
ology of religion. 


Other members of the staff are Associate ‘Pro- 
’ 


John A. Griffin and Mr. James T. Wiley, jr. 


Fisk University. Dr. Preston Valien, Chairman 

of the Department of Social Sciences, has been 
asked to assist in the preparation of =e | 


first meeting. Dr. Adams discussed the results of 
her research during the past summer, on race 
felations in Trinidad, British West Indies. 
During Novensber, the Department had several 
visitors from foreign areas. These included Mr. A. © 
- Fuad El Shiltawi, Supervisor of the Egyptian Prov- 1 
ince of Garbia; Mr. Jaya Deva Das, Divisional — 
Welfare Officer, Patna- Bihar, India; and Mr. 
-hamed Ahmed Kamel, Director of Resettlement 
Administration, Fellah Department, Egy pt met 
with in sociology. tl. 
in the 
fall semester, the Department of Sociology began “ 
to offer a course in Rural Sociological Theory. ¢ 
The Department “offers a major in Rural So- 
 ciology and the establishment of a Rural Life Ea 


Institute is being jointly planned by the Depart- 4 


ment and the Diviion of Services. 


pleted the manuscript the demo- 

graphic treatise, THE PEOPLE OF LOUISIANA. 
. Louisiana State University Press has set the © 
publication date of this volume for early 195 


also contributed tw o original essays an 4 


laborated on several other papers in the recently — 
leased Press book by T. Smith and 


ruary 3, 4, 5, 1952. Dr. Hitt has accepted an 


completed volume entitled, SOCIAL MOVE-- 
_ MENTS, published in late 1951 by Appleton- 


ie Ray Birdwhistell is on leave of absence 


| 


McMahan, entitled T THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
URBAN LIFE. In his position of Secretary of © 
‘the Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
came @ the Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Dr. Hitt has had the responsibility of 
working up the program for the 49th Annual 
‘Convention to be held at Atlanta, Georgia, Feb- 
invitation to participate in the 2nd ‘Annual South- 
ern Conference of Gerontology to held at 


1952. He will present a entitled America’s 
Aged at _ Mid- Century: _ Number, Distribution, 
and Change” at this meeting. 

Dr. Rudolf Heberle, serving - this year as Presi- 


dent of the Southern Sociological Society, recently * 


 Century- -Crofts, Inc. In collaboration with Mr. 
Dudley S. Hall and ‘under. the auspices of the ; 
Displaced Persons Commission of Louisiana and 
the Institute of Population Research at Louisiana _ 
State University, Dr. Heberle | also brought out a 
monograph entitled, NEW AMERICANS: A 
STUDY OF DISPLACED PERSONS IN LOUISI- © 
ANA AND MISSISSIPPI. His paper, “Principles 
of Political Ecology,” has been selected for pub- 
lication in Soziologische Forschung in Unserer Zeit 

in honor of Leopold Von Wiese’s 75th anniversary. 
Heberle also has been appointed visiting professor 

at the University of North Carolina _—— the 


first term of the 1952 Summer School. — 


Smith is serving as Presi- 


dent of the Southwest Council on Family Relations, 
Vice-President and Program Chairman of the 
Southwestern Sociological Society, and Chairman 
of the Section o n teaching of Sociology of the South- . 

ern Sociological Society. In the latter capacity Dr. _ 
Smith is heading up a survey of the programs of _ 
Southern Colleges and Universities for the alla ' 


of Marriage and family relationships. 


Dr. Alvin Bertrand has recently ‘returned 
from Texarkana, Arkansas where he participated 
in the meeting of the Southwestern Land Tenure > 
Committee. He discussed the effects of Agricultural 
Mechanization on tenure arrangements in the 
‘Tegion at this gathering. Dr. Bertrand has been 
appointed to serve as Chairman of the Social 
Science Section of the Louisiana Academy of Sci- 
ences for the current year. Dr. Bertrand and» Dr. 
Paul H. Price are both active in the rapidly ex- 
Language and Orientation course 


Cc. H. 
for many | years professor of Sociology at Louis- 
_ ville Municipal College has been transferred to — 
the Sociology Staff of the Arts and Science College. . 
to teach at the School | ‘of Advanced and Special- ‘Gg 
ized Studies of the Foreign Service Institute con- 
nected with the pa of State. ‘His work nas 
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LEMS OF ADJUSTMENT was: published a 


summer Paul K. Hatt participated in 


‘Industrial Sociolo 

By. 

— of Michigan . Professor Amos H. by the Social Cound, 
assume the duties of Chairman of 


The Free Press has recently published a READER 
IN URBAN SOCIOLOGY, edited by Paul K, Hatt | 
and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. Professor Hatt is acting 


1952. He replaces Professor Robert Cooley Angell, chairman of ithe department during: Profesor 


who has held the Chairmanship for eleven years. 


Professor Angell asked to be relieved from his last 


7 In the departments of 


at the Walter Hines Page School thropology and d Psychology, the department of Soci- a) 


of International Johns bag Univer- 


will visit 
and Isra¢ 
The 


sixteen colle es took | 
ality and in Social Organization. the study the 
‘Dr. Josephine J. Williams, at present Assistant of the ar 


_ The Carnegie Corporation has made a five- ~year = 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Chicago, ith leac 
: ant of $100,000 to Northwestern Universi wi 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Sociology, sity for 


P establishment of an African Study Center and the these will 
to begin in September, 1952. Dr. Williams will continuation of the African Asean, Program. The public p 


reer _ Center will carry on and encourage African re- shines, a 
search, maintain a library of Africana, train per- Six u 
sonnel, disseminate information concerning the 
‘North Dakota Agricultural College. Courtney continent, and help -Tesearch activities 
Cleland, who took leave to accept a Ford in the field. a 
_ faculty fellowship, spent most of the year in field ‘The new Center will be directed by Melville 4 
work in Williams county, N. D. He has recently J. Herskovits, chairman | of the _ department of 
published articles on a Minnesota grain coopera- — eer, with the aid of a committee con- 
and on the rural school reorganization sisting of members from social science departments, 
part peans ca or curricu um Fe- Research Council, headed by the Dean of ‘the ‘Sponsored 
vision, including an interdisciplinary | course on a Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, has been scribes in 
Great Plains region, formed to administer the Ford Foundation grant | Sam, 2 
The college is now authorized to grant the to the E. _who was | Agencies | 
‘Master of Science degree in social science. New also gives 
‘ University’s program for “use. of the grant, is a silies can 
member of the Council. Anthony F. Wallace, for resear: 
“established in "1950. ‘students write who received his Ph.D. in suthropelegy in 1950 ant prob 


executive secretary, Fargo, N. who has been an instructor in the Sociology secure spc 


Department since that time, has been appointed Copies 
Research | Secretary of the Council. The Council, 4 
which is establishing a center for research in the 
social sciences, has also sponsored an interdepart-_ 


mental research seminar on technological change 


Robert F. Winch has received a grant-in- aid - social adjustment. This project is under the 
from the National Institute of Mental Health to direction of Thomas Cochran of the History De- 


finance his study of the theory of complementary partment and Dorothy Thomas of the Sociology 
_ needs in mate selection. Oliver J. B. Kerner, Vir- Department, and is studying changes in personality i 
~ “2 ginia Ktsanes, and Sandra Oreck have been ap- _ patterns and career lines in an urban community 
pointed research associates on this project. Mr. near Philadelphia. 
& has also been appointed instructor =e P. Hutchinson has been reappointed chair- 
department and is teaching one course in the = man of Social Science Research Council's 
Winter Quarter. Professor Winch book THE Committee on Social ‘Science Personnel, which 
‘MODERN FAMILY was published by awards the Council’s research training fellowships. 
Thorsten Sellin has returned to teaching and 
Kimball Young, who was awarded a Guemetun has again assumed the chairmanship of the Depart- — 
fellowship last spring, has a leave of absence for ment. He has been serving as Secretary General 
, winter and spring quarters. He is located at of the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
Huntington is on his isin, Berne, Switzerland, since 1950. 
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at Ohio 


sored and 


Council, 


nts from 


rt in the 


ver of North “Carolina, was guest lecturer” 


and Israel. Air travel will be used throughout. 
- The principal function of the Seminar will be to interest in sociology. The journal was discontinued _ 
study the social, political, and economic conditions jn ‘December, 1885, for personal reasons, and be-— 


ND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ts the Prevention of Crime and were of unifor e and size 


in 


- the ‘Treatment of Offenders: undertaken by ceandl 6” x 9”) and an index was provided it in the last 
United Nations. issue of each annual volume. 
PS J. P. Shalloo- is serving as Co- chairman of the = The editor and publisher of the journal was 
f eo Albert Chavannes (1836-1903). As a boy he came > 
the United States with his parents who were 
4 the Uni- 7 French- Swiss immigrants. At various times he | 


engaged in the occupations of farming, dairying, 


classes and a special seminar on famil and manufacturing ‘ ‘wooden reversible horse-drawn — 
before low ar on fami rakes.” It is reported that Chavannes lived 
research on Novemb er 29, 1951. 
>, frugally and prospered modestly. He was the uncle 
Edward T. Sanford, justice of the U. S. Su- 
San Francisco State College. A “Middle East preme Court, and was himself an unsuccessful can- 
Seminar”, is to be conducted during the period - didate for Congress. Most of his writing, includ- 


July 1-August — 15, 1952. Under the leadership of ing several books, was done in his later years. 


Dr. Louis Wasserman, Associate Professor of The Sociologist was carefully prepared and a 
Philosophy and Government, the Seminar group cates wide reading and thought on the part of 
will visit Greece, Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, : the editor. However, information is not “readily 
available as to his education or the source of his | 


of the area at first hand. Interviews will ae held cause it was believed that “our journal has *~ 
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Wasserman, San Francisco State College, San _it seems probable that in a city of this size the 

Francisco, University faculty would have been acquainted 


with leading spokesmen each country, and answered the purposes for which it was 


these will be supplemented by visits to schools, -menced. .. 


public projects, farms, refugee camps, historic Sociologist was published during the ‘period 
shrines, and the (1881-1888) that William Isaac Thomas was a 
Six units of upper-division credit “may be student and instructor in classics at the 


earned by members of the Seminar. Costs of = 4 Tennessee. At this time Knoxville was a city 


entire tour are computed on a cooperative basis. of about 10 000 population. Though | “Albert | 


_——— and applications to Dr. Louis Chav annes had no connection with the University, 


. University. The Maxwell Graduate — _ possible influence in turning W. I. Thomas’ atten 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs has pub- tion in the direction of sociology. av 


= 
iished a study of | “Opportunities for Federally _ Thirty-three of the thirty-six issues of. The 


‘Social “Science Research,’ which de- Scciologist (all except the first three) have recently 
fields of been discovered by Mrs. Joan E. Wallace, gradu- 2 

interest, areas ‘covered by government student. It seems possible that The Sociologist 

agencies that sponsor social science research. It Was the first ‘sociological journal published in the | 


also gives details on how individuals and univer- United States. Information which will establish ae 


sities can go about securing federal sponsorships “whether this is true, as well as information about © > 


for research projects and discusses the more signifi- W. I. Thomas’ residence at the University of Ten- a 


cant problems they will have to face should they — _hessee, will be appreciated. Communications should | oy 


addressed to John B. Knox, Director, Bureau 
Copies of the publication to for Sociological Research, sal 
members the American Sociological Society nessee, Knoxville. 


the Washington Research Office of the Max- 


well School, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. Wo 


University iced: During the years to the Ph.D. degree in sociology. This program 
1883- 1885, The Sociologist, a “monthly journal, was inaugurated during the present. academic year, 


was published in Knoxville, Tennessee. _ Each issue and a full schedule of course offerings will be — 
contained a selection, several pages in length, from available nm the fall semester of 1952-1953 a 
the writings of Herbert Spencer, Thomas H. from that time on. Urbanism and urbanization _— 
Huxley, Lester F. Ward, Henry George, or other will provide the unifying theme of the program, 
social thinker of the period. Each issue — - the major areas of concentration wil be socal $ 


also, a section by the editor titled “Studies in So-— 


cology.” These studies would currently be classified sequences courses seminars will be avail- 


social philosophy, but strongly ad- able in social theory, methodology. 
Vocated a scientific sociology. He recommended and human ecology and demography. = 


that sociologists turn their attention “from the Closely integrated with the program is the 
diffusion of impractical theories, to the collection — research work of the new Urban Life Research 


of facts, and to so systematize _ their knowledge Institute directed by John H. Rohrer. Five mem- a 


or Chemists. The fem Munro 


that they will be able to speak as positively a as bers of in its 
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Robert _ Lystad, and Robert C. Stone. Projects — urban sociology and social stratification. The Mid. 


under way are concerned with | the social structure dle American Research Institute completed 
of the work situation, levels of Volume > I of Middle ‘Research Records 


promotion, worker mobility, and research consisting of 16 monographs. 


_ University fellowships are available as well as Virginia Polytechnic Institute. W. neue | 


| 


a number of departmental research asstantshis pioneer rural sociologist of our Agricultural Ex. 


-renging in value from $1000 to $1500 annually. In- periment. “Station has been honored as “Man of 
- quiries should be directed to the Dean of the the Year in Service to | Virginia Agriculture” by 
Graduate School, Tulane University, New Orleans the ‘Progressive Farmer "magazine published at 
Raleigh, N. C., and featured in its January issue, 
Professor Logan ‘Wilson has left the depart-— Fessler, of Iowa State College, has 
ment to become academic vice-president of the been appointed associate extension sociologist . 
‘University of North Carolina. Professor Forrest our Agricultural Extension Service to work with 
E. LaViolette is serving as chairman of the execu- extension sociologist, B. Hummel. 
£ tive committee which now heads the department. : a W. Eure, rural youth specialist, is oa 
William L. Kolb has been promoted to the rank jing an educational and recreational program with 
of professor. He has completed part of his study 121 active older rural youth | groups ‘throughout 
ot the relations between social theory and values, 
and will participate this summer in a seminar 
on social integration at the University of Michigan. Y 
Arden R. King is on leave until September 1952, 
; e Summer School of Alcohol Studies will take 
and is studying the social and cultural changes 1 1, 1982, 4 
in Coban, Alta Verapaz, Guatemala, on a ‘grant place from under the 
— ee Wenner-Gren Foundation. During his" direction of Selden D. Bacon. Requests for infor- 


absence Marvin W. Opler will be a member of mation may be addressed to ‘The Summer School 


the staff as Visiting Associate Professor of Anthro- — of Alcohol Studies, Laboratory of Applied Physi- — 
pology Leonard Reissman, who is completing ology, Yale University, S2 Hillhouse Avenue, New 
graduate work at Northwestern University, is Haven, Connecticut. 
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Toward A ‘General Theory of ‘Action. Edited by presents ‘system. for classifying and cross- 
TaLcoTt and EDWARD A. SHILs, classifying these concepts so as to systematize 
the collaboration « of Epwarp C. Toman, existing knowledge and, perhaps, to offer sug- 


ARD Cc. SHELDON, and SAMUEL A. Secures, and classificatory system—in essence, a proto- 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard theory—upon which a mature, integrated, and 
versity Press, 1951. xi, 506 pp. $7.50. unified theory of behavior may ev be 


This is a report on the ‘progress made by a present theory presumes that 


‘systematize knowledge in the social | sciences the actor is oriented toward ‘objects s, including 


ae by Tolman in his. studies of instru- 

Despite modest ot mental learning), the cathectic (as used in 
book, Parsons and Shils suggest in the Preface the psychoanalytic. sense), and the evaluative — 

that this “carefully considered” and “collabo- (the process by which the actor decides which 

of the various possible alternatives of action — 

whose significance to ‘the future of social sci- he should follow). non-social and the 


“ence far transcends the contribution’ of any social objects in a situation are relevant. to 


“one group of collaborators or of the particular x behavior because they offer possible alterna-— 
disciplines they represent. tives and impose limitations concerning the 


The book is organized follows: Part 1. in which the actor can achieve his goals. 


written jointly by all of the authors, contains The orientation of action around these objects — 
a general "statement | of the theory of social entails selection on the part of the actor. Selec- g 


action. Part 2, by Talcott Parsons and Edward ~ tion occurs as a result of (1) cognitive dis- 


A. Shils, outlines the details of the theory, with _criminations among the objects and their 
‘special ‘emphasis on the organization of ‘the characteristics, (2) cathectic (positive and - te 


values around which action oriented, on ative) responses to these objects according to 


personality as a system of action, and on the ‘their capacity y for satisfying the actor’s drives 
social system as it is conceived within the and _need- dispositions ; and, (3) evaluative 


theory. Part is a very interesting psycho- based on "the cognitive standards 


logical model dev eloped by Edward C. Tolman of truth, the cathectic standards of appropri-— i 
for the analysis of behavior. Much of this is s ateness, and the moral standards of rightness. _ 
illustrated “heuristically by the use of a sym- _ All action involves the operation of the cogni- 
bolic notation, and it includes a number of _ tive, cathectic, and evaluative modes, but the 


hypotheses stated in 1 mathematical terms for degree of prominence of any one e of the 


empirical test. Part 4 consists of a series of depends ‘upon the given : situation. Since actors, 


‘Practical applications of the theory as devel- objects, and the modes of orientation provide 
Pom by Gordon W. Allport, Clyde Kluckhohn, the conceptual components of personality, cul- 


Henry A. Murray, Robert R. Sears, and Samuel ture, and social systems, it is Possible to define 


A. Stouffer. This is stimulating material pre- three latter categories in terms the 
‘sented — in e challenging and non- -technical | former. In addition, any action involves a pat- 
fashion by some of the leading» _Tesearchers of selections ‘with respect to five basic 


The book attempts to do three things: a) neutrality, self orientation-collectivity orienta- 


lt presents a of concepts of such general universalism-particularism, ascription- 


achiev vement and specificity- diffuseness). ‘When 


science can. be subsumed under them. It these dichotomies are cross- 
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specialized arguments which are largely inde-_ 
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and the classification of behavior, if ‘not regu- 
of objects, there results an elaborate lated by empirical considerations, “is capable of 
scheme for the classification of action. - almost endless refinement, and that any number 
tnt! This” extremely condensed version logically consistent classificatory schemes can 
_ theory does not, of course, do justice to it, be invented. Thus, the test of a theory is, in 
but it may give the reader some idea of the | science, an empirical one, and in the absence 
type of analysis used. As developed i in the text, of such a test, the theory must be accepted 
the discussion of the theory is intricately de-— ‘on faith.” If we were confident that _ 
tailed, profusely qualified, and rich with sug- test the theory” of action is only. 

4 gestions for further conceptual analysis. Read- temporary, the i issue could be disregarded, but 
ers will recognize the influence of such authors: . is reason to believe that the theory re 
Pareto, Durkheim, Weber, Freud, Thomas, quires fundamental overhauling before 
= sg Mead, as well as a number of contempo- BF... likely to yield testable propositions, = 
 raries. Although it sounds new, the work has __If a theory of action is oe be developed and 


a vital and healthy tradition in social science. communicated, then it is necessary that the 4 
who fights his way through the maze terms _“theory’ and ‘ ‘action’ be Precisely 


argument, if not with its style—although, with present "formulation consistently" avoids 
respect to the latter feature, he may at times — precise and explicit definitions, the authors 


question the clarity and precision of the ‘cum- apparently preferring t to convey meanings 


implying common-sense definitions. Instead of 


Some challenge the definition of its three major func- 
“action. scheme, the interpretation of learning” _tions are given (p. ): (1) It should aid in 
codification of unovledge (2) It should bea 

orientation, the guide to research. (3) It should facilitate the 
of culture, the non-operational concepts (goals, — control of the biases of observation. That the 
drives, need- -dispositions), but in “the implied definition is ambiguous seems obvious, 


ally feel at home with the ¢ content of the ical concepts rarely are adequate. a 


absence a more precise specification of scientific theory the only device available 
testable claims on behalf of the theory, it is for codifying knowledge, generating hypotheses, 


perhaps best to defer these arguments. There _and controlling bias? The answer depends on 
the definitions of knowledge, hypothesis, and 


are more fundamental issues which, we fear, b 
may limit the practical utility of this theo- jas—and _common- -sense definitions would 


retical” framework. hardly suffice if we desired an empirical an 
‘There are, in the first place, a a number of swer to the question, Pur 

ambiguities and discrepancies in the argument — ‘hy feelin 1 ambiguity is observed in the defini- i 

which indicate that on some important partic- _ tion of “social action.’ ” “The theory of action 4 


lars t he authors have not come to- an is a conceptual scheme for the analysis of 
the behavior of living organisms. ” (p. 


For | example, Sheldon’s “Observa- 
tions on Theory in Social Science,” Part 1, 
Chapter 2, contains specifications for definitions _conceptualization: (1) Behavior is oriented to 
and classificatory systems which are more rig- | the attainment of ends or goals or other antici- 1 
 orous than those on which the argument in pated states of affairs. (2) It takes place in 


- Part 2 is based. Similarly, Parts 3 and 4 contain 


x 


situations » Tt is normatively regulated. 


It involves expenditure energy or 


‘pendent of the theory as stated in Part 2, _ ‘motivation’.” ” (p. 53). “This means that any 
and these require separate analysis for which _ behavior of a living organism might be called 
we do not have space here. For these reasons, ction; but to be so called, it must be ana 
the following comments apply primarily to lyzed in terms of the anticipated ‘States of 
Parts 1 and 2 of the text. affairs toward which it is directed, the situation 
= The main defect of the Parsons-Shils formu- in which it occurs, the normative regulation ... 
lation is that it is not sufficiently explicit to of the behavior, and the expenditure of energy 

be capable of a formal or technical evaluation. oF ‘motivation’ involv ed. — which is 

The “theory,” as developed thus far, does not reducible to these terms, then, 
to generate formally derived and testable 53). a 


propositions (see page 234), but merely offers The final statement in the above quotation 
the promise that they are forthcoming. A theory © is clearly redundant and circular, and this 


fairs, 


“There are four points to be noted in this 
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be evaluated | in terms of precision, gen- whether the preceding statements are 
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countered in _Teading ‘the text is due to the sense observations, if the proposition is to be 


at failure of the authors to make distinction tested. And the physical operations involved 
hemes can etween (1) statements which define terms i in identifying the referent of a concept are 
ory is,in and (2) statements which 1 specify an expected an ‘integral part of the definition of the concept. 
e absence or empirically verifiable r relationship As a consequence, classificatory s system, if 
- accepted things that are independently defined. If, for it is to be used for producing testable proposi 7 “ey 
that the example, the statement that “behavior is ‘moti- | tions, must include operatiunal | definitions of 
n is only — vated” is a hypothesis, then a test of it would some of its concepts. Finally, before a proposi-— 
irded, but ge that certain “motives” be defined inde- tion can be— tested, there must be agreement _ 
heory re pendently of certain ‘ ‘behaviors,” ” and that the rules for interpreting the test. The 
1g before kind and degree of association between these - popular works in physics, such as those of 
tions. two sets of phenomena be stated and ex empiri- Einstein and Bridgman, 
loped and cally verfied. If, on the other hand, the state- importance of a modern conception of theory. : 
that the ment is definition, then it requires that These critical comments are not intended 
precisely categories of motivation be specified in such to derogate this” work, Its 
f theoret- i, away that all possible behaviors would clearly” 7 those of contemporary Social science, and its 
However, and 1 teliably fall into one or another of these tremendous virtue in its frank—yet 
ly avoids categories. the present instance the issue Prehensive and -optimistic—efforts to reduce. 


is not cattled ot any place in the text, and these shortcomings. The tedious labor involved 


reader is forced to make decision in 1 systematizing the concepts of social science 
as to how the statements were intended. This the 


_ of course, does not facilitate clear and efficient — 


difficulties encountered in defini- social science will have ‘become 


truly sy stematic . The only purpose of the 
_ previous criticism ‘is | to suggest that the solu- 
~ tion of these issues might be facilitated by a 


tion of ‘theory” and ‘ ‘action” are compounded 
in the definitions of ‘anticipated state of af 
fairs,” “cognitive mode of orientation, safes ca- 


more harmonious incorporation of some of 
ypotheses, _ thexis, “drive, ‘need- -disposition,” because the basic principles of modern physical science 7 
epends on - these ‘terms have more complex common- sense into the framework of the theory of action, : 
hesis, and and that the earlier this occurs in the future 
1S would that the concepts of sci- development of this theory, the more easily 
rica) an ence should be obvious and plausible to com- this can be done. A great deal has been accom- : 
mon-sense, and that the procedure of science plished in the present study by the collabo- 
the defini- is first to classify a mass of phenomena 4 ration of social scientists. Perhaps a great deal 
of action "descriptive terms and then later to” develop more could be accomplished if. 
nalysis of hypotheses relating the classifications (see PP. ration could be extended to include mathe- 


own 
4s). ‘Dewey ans show m that the types of ‘matical _ Statisticians, = Philoso-- 
d in this problems which confront the theorist exert h 
dt an influence on the definitions and classifica- of science. 
q tions of his concepts—that definition and clas- 
sification are problem oriented. And while jersity ¢ of Washington 
had earlier maintained that it is impos- 
sible to ‘construct testable theory out of ‘The American V Veteran Back Home. By Rosert 
Concepts which are not “operationally defined 
| developments in physical science—non- BAUGHMAN ERNEST W. Ne 
st be ama uclidean geometry, relativity, and quantum ‘York: : Longmans, Green and Co., 1951. xiv, al 
“states of mechanics, for example—have resulted in some am pp. $3.50 50. 
lation . istic requirement. ‘the close of World War II, Waller, 
It is no longer ‘required that concepts be - Weetor, and a “number of ‘other students of 


of energy 

which derived from common- sense experience ; they human behavior “wrote somewhat speculatively 
s action.” May indeed be products of mathematical and about problems of veteran adjustment which 
i | logical imagination. ‘It is at the same time seemed just around the corner. Much that was 


and this existence by their capacity for producing veri- spread and prolonged unemployment leading 
> wonder _ fable propositions. Thus a theory is something — to increasing feelings on the part of veterans 
More than a syntactical arrangement of that they had given everything and received 
Those of its concepts which are i in a little — return. T he dislocation or 


- quotation _ imperative, however, r, that they justify ae) was based on the presumption of wide- 
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World War II v were reabsorbed into in with by others or to “follow up 


“Elmtown” 


rather generally anticipated. 
For a variety of reasons, the veterans of 


life with far less” disruption than most fore-— 


distortion and of personalities was ‘induction trends than in any changes brought 


systematically the implications of the inter- 


casters had envisioned. Moreover, as students view materials presented. Thus, a number of 


workers, most veterans have exhibited quotations relating to restlessness, impatience 


erformance levels not markedly , changed by 
the experience. This observation accords 
with the salient finding of the present volume, — 


which, despite its title, relates to a population | 


of 416 \ 

i in the present volume, 

in Hollingshead’s earlier study of © 


the town’s adolescents. 


Roughly a third of the book given over 


toa description of the men who left Midwest 


- to enter the service and the feelings of those 


whom they left behind. ~The familiar pattern 


social class allocation “used by Warner and 
A _ his associates is here presented with ane | 


able brevity since it is not the focus of the 


study; 


nevertheless it is the chief "conceptual 


and irritability are presented to characterize ak 


newly returned veterans, but no attempt is 

made to study the “decompression process” or 

the subsequent carry-over of such tendencies 


veterans drawn from a single town in into interpersonal | relations with Wives, chil 4 


dren, associates on the job, etc. Instead, very 
general and largely subjective ratings of “ad- — 
_justment” used, and these markedly min- 
imize interpersonal relations. Again it is sug: 
gested that many of the younger veterans 
picked up “bad habits” the s service— 


drinking and gambling habits for example—yet ag 


‘no attempt is made to assess the “consequences — 
of such ‘new habits and attitudes. a reader 


veterans decided to‘ “with the q 


~ tool used in examining the readjust ing veteran. and expectations of the particular social group 
Job opportunities in Midwest and patterns to which they belonged.” ” The crucial question 


of job adjustment by the -Teturned veterans 
are illustrated by fragmentary interview ma 
_ terials. As in other | parts of the study, 


a 


of how ‘ “belonging” ' was defined or worked out 
by ‘tuned ¥ eterans is never mentioned. The — 
authors’ preoccupation with social class =| 


 iicalty seems to be the fact that bits S _to have caused them almost completely to dis- 


data were picked and there 


regard the primary group relations of veterans 


an analysis am and non-veterans. 


The ‘most contribution of 


- book, in this reviewer’s opinion, is the chapter | 


entitled _ “Adjustment Four Years After: 
of V eterans and Non- Veterans.” 
erans veterans and married non- -veter-— 
ans, all of about ‘the same age and roughly — 
‘matched according to social ‘Status as of 1941, 
are compared as of 1949 with r reference | 
three _ areas of interest: (1) socioeconomic 
=. (2) personal adjustment, , and (3) 
acceptance of community. The three groups — 
are found i to made ‘slight 
identical gains in socioeconomic status, although 
veterans had made more frequent job changes. 
groups little in "personal adjust- 


ment—defined in terms 


potential mobility, interest in community 
fairs, family adjustment, job satisfaction, state 


-1951. 215 pp. No ‘price indicated. 
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Adaptability cand Communication in Marriage: 

_ A Swedish Predictive Study of Marital Satis- 
faction. By Georc Kartsson. U ppsala: 
— & Wiksells Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, j 


‘sub-title better clue tl than 


the title to the nature of the study under re- 


Despite the that considerable 
almost amount of attention is devoted to theories of 


marital interaction in general and to the topics 


_this turns be a neatly done 
Swedish v version of the studies’ by Terman n and 


Although Karlsson concedes that his is not 


of health and financial assets—although ‘non- a probability sample, the sample he did obtain 


veterans tended to have 
on most items. Veterans and non-vet- 


slightly undoubtedly more representative of his 


ulation than are the samples of previous studies 


erans did not differ appreciably with reference in this field. The sample consists of 205 couples 


to the index of acceptance of community. 


_ Stratified as follow: 51 couples fairly randomly 


The pre- -adult veteran” is briefly examined drawn from the civil register of the "parish 


the ‘conclusion that’ his post- service which c constitutes the central 


part of Uppsala; 


90 couples who “recommended _by the 


interviev 
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as being among th th most long 
happily married couples of their acquaintance; ment are positively with ma marital 
25 separated couples, the total available 
Gnterview from a register of legally” ‘separated Earlier it was noted that adaptability and 
a and 39 couples who were named by communication are » emphasized in the title and 7 
- the “happy” couples as amoung the _unhappi- in the theoretical discussion; they do not prove 4 
est of their acquaintance. In addition to the of great value empirically. Karlsson endeav-— 


“random,” ’ “happy,’ ’ “separated,” 


and “un-  ored to test the relationship between adapt- 
empt is _—sihappy” couples, 5 husbands and 8 wives were ability and marital satisfaction. His results on 
cess” o included whose spouses were not available for _ this score were inconclusive. He reports that 
ndencies interview. the more satisfied in marriage tend to com- 
es, chil- ay dependent variable in Karlsson’s prob-— municate more with each other. Whether this 
a ve is what he calls an index of marital satis- is antecedent or consequence, however, remain 
faction. This is presented as an adaptation of undetermined. 
Locke’s index of adjustment, which in Relating the index of marital satisfaction 
based upon Burgess and Cottrell’s adjust- as the dependent variable to six ns of me 
veterans index and Terman’s ‘happiness index. variables, Karlsson derived coefficients of mul- 
service— Karlsson’ index includes such items as /expres- tiple correlation of .84 for husbands .91 
sions of regret ; at having “married the “spouse, for wives. index of marital satisfac-_ 
of agreement about and participation in com-— 7 tion, the independent variables are groups of 
‘mon interests with the spouse, about the questionnaire items, and they are given the 
ling of marital disputes, and statements names: “general: background, a 
concerning sexual gratification. ability I adaptability _ Personality traits, 
‘Using the “happily married” and the sepa-_ ~ eemmunication I, and communication II. Since 
rated couples as criterion groups. for high and _ the coefficients of net regression are based upon > 
low marital satisfaction, — Karlsson standard scores, a notion as to the contribution 


returned 

he needs 
ial group 
question 
rked out q 
ned. The 
ss = b- marital satisfaction. The technique for de- 


weights for the various responses in his index of each independent variable to the multiple 
correlations — may be formed by inspections. 
ermining weights is based upon Guilford’ s For both sexes “general background” makes — fos 
adaptation of phi. Karlsson found that this _ the major contribution. The 
reliably between the that, if tests had been made, the contributions 
two sub-samples not used as criterion groups, ‘adaptation and “communication 
= the “random” couples and the ‘ “unbap- (and possibly - of other variables) would have ae 
general, the correlations found by Karls- Although Karlsson has 1ot_done so, he 
- son between his index of marital satisfaction - Seton the need for testing his system of pre- ; 


and various: background items parallel those diction weights on a new sample. “Moreover, 
ital sat -Teported in American studies. No association he explicitly recognizes that his multiple regres- 
Uppsala: was found between marital ‘satisfaction “and sion equations would result in lower coefficients 
ktiebolag, the following variables: age of spouses, length of multiple correlation on a new sample. en 
; of marriage, amount of formal education, social _ In view of, the criticisms which have been 
Class membership, “number of organizations to lev elled at the sampling designs of the Ameri- 
which one belonged, and presence or absence can studies, it is very interesting that a some- i. 
children. Whereas American studies s have what mi more _ rigorously drawn sample of a 
tended to ‘show marital satisfaction to be posi- ‘European population 


4 tively correlated with church attendance and _findings. 


heories of 
the topics 


in partic- Ronear F. 


itly done 


tion of “unhappy” than of ‘ “happy” wives 
attended church regularly. Equalitarian 
thority “patterns correlated v with ‘marital 
satisfaction of both spouses, ‘and data suggest 
but do not cle early show that when the wife 
takes th the lead, there is a tendency for bert 
- be somewhat “unhappy” i in marriage. Also con 
sistent with American data are the findings os 
“happily marrie ” couples: tend to report that 
they have happily married parents, and 


“discovered that a significantly greater propor» 
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WILLARD "WALLER, revised by REUBEN Hit. 
ew York: 7 re Press, 1951. xviii, 637 PP. 


revising another senile book. In such a situa- 
tion the reviser wishes to retain the original _ 
author’s general philosophy and the particular. a 
fav vor” he the at the s same time 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 
‘ Manpower Resources and Utilization. By A} 
seems to have g given ‘Perform-— Jarre and D. Stewart. New York: 
on both scores. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951. xii, 532 
Waller’ s Part I in the old edition, on the 50. 4 
formation of personality in the parental fam-— 
ily, was unnecessarily long (6 chapters), a outstanding contribution 
view ‘of the fact that by the time students 
: tal the family course doubtless most of them | 
have studied personality development 
in sociology or - psychology courses. The revision | 


limits the discussion to four short chapters, 
but even these residual 40 pages might well simplified genera izations. Indeed, they make 


- been further reduced, in view of the every effort to articulate their findings with | 


many demands of other “topics. discussion iological theory and with economic theory, 


ie dating retains its distinctive values, ye 
also retains Waller’ too- heavy 


a rare accomplishment in the population field: 
they provide stimulating analysis for the vast 
arrays of facts with which they deal. In 5 


doing they do not reduce the analysis rip 


“The Engagement: : a Bridge to Marriage” (a This book is organized into three parts. Part ] 


new is a — meets aims primarily to define rigorously the nature of 
later the working force activity about which statistics — 


are being collected, and to explain why that defini- — 
+ functional he the previously-d -described dating tion, currently employed in the United States, has 
and courtship behavior has, ‘ie., whether | the been adopted. Statistical description of the Amer- 


carry-over is functional or dysfunctional. =e ‘ ican working force, both past and present, is the 


cess marriage show much insight. on “petween worn 
critique of marital-success studies, based on = “saa 

Kirkpatrick’ s work, puts a much needed brake 
fia factors of ‘society. This part introduces ‘data 
the assumption that finding a few various nations of the world to permit some- 


an attempt is made to present the available factual 


“associated factors” | ina study or two gives what wider generalizations than ‘would be pos 

valid data for a complete marriage guide. “sible if only the Americ American 

The researchers who dig out these associated “reviewed. 

factors are cautious in their claims; those who 

This will appeal to students of 

-appropriate them for teaching purposes should 

be. enou not “to nif into "demography for its rich compilation of data 


= 


> 


with the labor force. Indeed, one 


“solutions.” 
a =a e chapter into three, which is — for new ; courses in the analysis ¢ of the 4 


orc | 
nite improvement. It is this reviewer’s experi- force. The book will appeal general 
. = that “college students want much more ve ogists as the most sophisticated effort yet made 


= 
information on the parent- -child relationship to analyze and interpret ‘the: relationships b 


— most critics of youth would expect. Hill 


e. By 
4 ~ demographic factors, and social “structure. y 
this ‘provided of example, one might contend that the 


“4 
these chapters, entitled “Parent-— specialization of industrial sociology has only 


hood: ‘Launching Stage, ” deals at some length 
gi er roots in this volume b 
- topics which receive - too little attention now found its proper roots in this a 


is and ‘Stewart. For it is from this volume P| 


The bibliography shows d coverage of one gains s the perspective to see 

= 

the literature in the field. There are still = | rn which i e lives. The authors never forget 


good features of the book which deserve men- 
tion, but. space not “permit. Readers that producing the goods and services of a 
find in thi one society is both a product of the social organi- 
a al, zation and an influence u upon it. ‘This two-way 

Pp humerous additions of pertinent relationship is analyzed on the basis of a 


Sagamas ionshi zed on th 
data and ollection of data, important segments of “which 


* newly developed for this volume. 
‘The. student of population will automaticaly 


to the literature. The authors have achieved — 


structure and content of the volume j is 
vealed in the following quotation from the 


on its exploitative aspects. The discussion of Preface: 


ap The chapters on an saat, adjustment, and suc- _ subject matter of Part II... . Finally, in Part I, | j 


tween | technology, economic division of labor, 
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Boal interests, reviewer would like to asa social document, it 
a reading g of Parts II and III, with partic- accounts of all too typical training sessions, 

ular emphasis on the latter. Part III, “The as well os detailed accounts of worker’ be 

Working Force in Its Social and Economic havior during the “battle of | ‘the conveyor.” 


tion field: Context,” is a “most refreshing advance over The analysis of stresses ‘during the manipula- _ . 
the usual treatment of demography and eco- — tion of the assembly line provides perhaps an 


r the vast 


al. In 0 nomic institutions in ty typical an ieee texts — unintended outlining: of a much needed social 


psychology of the assembly line. 
deficiencies of this work f for 

students of industrial organization are co con- 

‘ siderable. It contains most of the biases and 

blind spots of Mayo school. The study 

is Foreman Training in a Enterprise. By begins with no set of principles or ideas to 

from the m the A. ZaLeznrK. Boston: Harvard University | test. So barren is the research design that its — 
af ‘Graduate School of Business Administration, conclusions would be ‘considered by ‘most 


lings with University of Minois 


irts. Part I 1951. xv, 232 pp. $3.50. Pigee = 5: ae dents as premises. Workers are not interviewed. 
Tike growing literature on the “man in the 
that defini. middle” attests to the fact that the foreman limited to the 
States, no longer the forgotten man of ‘trap the euther tale giving either (a) 


growing literature. He set for himself the ena, or (b) contradictory explanations of 4 
task of evaluating the impact of a training Single event. Thus “griping” is always inter-_ 
the Supervisors in preted as symptomatic of maladjustments when 4 
working dustry. Management’s expectation of the train- ry 1 
aphic, and it may well be a consequence o structura 
duces dats Gest followed stresses. Again loss of control of the assembly 
ma 2 by a detailed account of the actual training | his 


‘rmit some- line is attributed to the foreman when it seems 7 
sessions and the expectations which the trainer — clear that ‘esponsibility for the line was from 


Id be pos 
wished to realize. The attitudes of the trainees the first. a oom affair. This inability to ‘evalu. 


ences welt toward» | prot r gram are it ny restige te and re- | re- 
if focus of attention is A = is partly due to the insistance of the case- 


] 
data particular foreman, Tony, whose “job is Clinical approach that no one else has really 


organize the main assembly line in a new probl 


| the labor especially as it relates to the emerging patte 


of relationships to staff specialists, superor 


e line is diagnose Non-Christian. By Joacumm W ACH. 
nships be cally and objectively. Elements in this diag- 
f labor, University Fuses, 1951. xvi, 275 
ucture. By i cially as they relate to his self conception and pp. 
1 that the life _Boals, his specific relations to book is a collection of articles and 
only staff specialists, bosses, and subordinates. lectures together with some unpublished mate- 
volume by training conference is then examined for its rial, It bears the marks of wide “reading | and 
his volume i bearing on Tony’s behavior and failure. Gen- painstaking scholarship. It will be of ‘interest 4 2 


ee man at eral suggestions are made to make supervisory — to theologians | and seminarians but has only mar- 


1 structure raining more effectiv ginal contact with the questions which sociol- 
wer forget Some findings of this little book are impor- ogists dicuss. 
tant for social scientists. Zaleznik Gocuments title will be misleading to ‘some, for 
in a final way the utter folly of | giving factory only four of the ten chapters are concerned . 
supervisors academic training in psychological types of religious experience. One chapter 


‘te te with the hope that this will improve is devoted to a careful and detailed exposition - ‘ atic 


vices of | a 
ial organi- 


their supervision. Such training not only fails of a book on Islamic doctrine and a similar 
In its purpose but may actually | confound work — exegesis of volume on Mahayana — 


ociol- of using the training program to instill loyalty 
AJ. tech- _or__inspire confidence toward management. 
i, $32 pp. = 
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_ AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVI w 


n- 
the author’s teachers in strable, most eminent 
"The sociologist unaccustomed to the trends have > not hesitated to to propound 1 them and 
in the theological seminaries will be confused to “support their arguments with elaborate 
history. Part two is entitled “History of Non- This’ reviewer has a vestigial connection 
_ Christian Religions” but contains only the two 4 with theology as a youthful seminarian, and 0 
chapters above referred to plus a chapter on the book was read—most of it—with ir interest, study” 
“The Idea of Man’. Part three is called “His- Whether sociologists without such a back- workin 
tory of the Christian Religion” ground would find it worth while is doubtful, 
only the two articles mentioned above and a But Prof. did not write f logis; 
chapter on de Tocqueville, proving, as if it and the men in his field will man of smd 
needed to be proved, that the author of De- : welcome it. For the author is at man of sound 
. mocracy in America was a | believing Catholic. = scholarship, _ strong personal convictions, and 
explanation of this use of the word has a charitable and irenic attitude: toward 
: history lies in the fact that the earlier interest those who differ. a ag rur. 
Non-Christians which went by the name of Lisworrst F the Be 
develoy 
if 
correct 
we think of as historical. But it it is professional friends Father Fichter | “it, but 
of another discip o with the their reading of his first clear o 
fora definition of religion o as he perfers to It is about twenty- years since Middle- made 
say, “religious” “experience. 1 is a response town was published. Since then, several com- assump 


to what is experienced as ultimate reality. 2. munity studies have been added. Some have — 
Its a total response of the total being. 3. It been concerned with over- all community organi- 


‘is the most intense experience » of which ‘man zation ; ; others with a more specialized interest — 

is capable. 4. It is practical, involving an in race relations, » ethnic groups, or ‘social 

imperative. One , two, or three of these crite- classes. About all of these studies, — 

Tia” would not suffice to define a genuine re- the “total” community ‘studies, Father Fichter ; 


ligious experience, all four must be present. calls attention to a ‘ “curious fact. Yone of me 
The word God is often replaced by the term _ them actually ox analyzes religious | awarens 
‘Ultimate La. leads to certain diffi- and briefly 

q was giv 

ation o 

it was 

the the crit 

proposed and cull thus be excluded ‘from the he stated one of the major purposes for de- tion wa 
number of those who have genuine ‘religious — scribing and analyzing the parish of St. Mary. — ~parative 
experience. This difficulty is met by the prop- The “curious fact” is broader | than wa 
 osition that there are pseudo-religious and semi- above. We have The 

‘religious experiences, and ought to take Social is presumably underto 


care of exceptions. “Not all tribes have” the field of to sociologists, but 
tistical 


inter 


it almost the it 
is a 


the word would seem in the: 


Still another valid ‘objection to the use of has intensive nor extensive. the dat. 


“number. 
historical. Theories of the “origin of teligion — denominational ones. The importance of these sions, S| 
do interest the author but some notion institutions in the ‘communities of North Ogist 
ofa beginning is necessary if we assume that _ America, in the development of personality Tt ingly at 
q has a Theories of the = and the processes of personal adjustment, or 
in economic or political actions, cannot 
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estimated from the: amount of attention 


given to them in the literature 


work. It is this general condition of avoidance, 


“for a a 


Southern 
book. It is a well done sociological investiga- 
tion of an institution, a Catholic parish; a 


loubtful. 
liologists 
oubtedly 


Chicago: 
1951. ix, 


a parish 

= first 

“Middle. 


ral com- 


y organi- 
1 interest 
or social 

especially 


None. | 
religious 
bute any 

ner func- 
or Ju 
regational 
1e author 


an stated — 
religious 


q 


ompletion | 
generation ¥ 
he impor- q 


cially the 
of these 
of North 
personality 
stment, Ca 
nnot 


clear 


Parish” by contrast an outstanding 


study of the order of Grace making use of and 
working through the order of Nature. 


the southeastern rm region and part of the south- 
west, is an area of Christian orthodoxy. Prot- the “inner purposive functions” the 


estant fundamentalism is believed and avowed 


‘ichter recu rently re- 


BOOK REV IEWS 


number of reasons, al that will 


of Grace lend themselves 
ideal types, and ree observing how the — 
bers of the congregation stand i in degrees of 7 


sanctity and piety with respect to the ideals 


of the Church. From the externals observed, 


rs 


inferences are made with respect to “conform- 
ance. When Father Fichter states that ‘ “the 


supernatural state of any person’s soul is open 


to the scrutiny of God alone,” sie we presume 


"Southern Parish is located in the American | ‘ this is his way of saying that “pebble picking” 
_ Bible Belt. The Belt, which roughly includes and inferences have some distinct limitations 


studying individual purposive behavior 


fers to indust vial, urban conditions to. “explain secularization has in ignorance 


4 : developments in the parish society. It is doubt- 


own 


among many members about their 


ful if one could from the evidence presented _ For sociologists, Southern Parish, along with | 


correctly call Southern Parish a “hollow shell 


of Catholicism,” as one priest has described 
* but the | processes of change and adaptation — 
; to urban living apparently are there in rather 

ear outline. Yet this is an aspect of Southern 


what way St. Mary’ 


the Catholic Fe Encyclopedia, are important 


—_ of information about one of our major 


nstitutional structures. We do not know in 


may vary, 


faiths. 


but there is | 


4 


still important information about the organiza~- 
Parish which has not been demonstrated and > tion and functioning» of the Church. Further 


more, the data are so presented that other 


q 4 In g general we have little niioiesitiin: regard- 
r Fichter g 


ation of parishes was so clearly apparent that evidence 


“andertook. There is ‘no contribution to tech- analysis. wi 


made clear in the study. There is only the 
assumption | that in earlier days a closer con- 
formance to the ideals of the church existed. 


_ parishes can be studied and compared, espe- __ 
cially if Father Fichter’s other several — 
It is, however, possible henceforth to follow permitted to be published. 
such changes more closely through a restudy ai. ‘In a recent issue of Commonweal, it is re- 
‘of St. Mary’s some years later. ‘ported that the succeeding volumes of the whole 
“Project will not be published unless high 
Church officials ‘review the issue which has 
dev eloped, and» change their decision. 
ingly, concern has arisen in the local parish _ 
that confidences of the church were 
in the study, | but to an outsider there is little 
that Father Fichter failed to - observe e 


it was difficult to find one which approximated | scrupulously the ethics of social investigation. — = 


; ing religious variation among churches of f the 
‘same denomination. Father Fichter indicates 


was given in n selecting ¢ a aaitil First, the vari- 


the criteria of selection; and, second, the varia- The reviewer is Protestant and considers this 


‘parative study w 


= was given Piel to the data of the on unit. 


The study achieves remarkably it — 

withdraw from pub- 
lication the remainder of will 
result ine an important loss to social science Fie, 

it would seem, to the Catholic Church. 


method. It makes use of sta- 


Tulane 


attendi ng masses, going to confession, 
takir ng | communion, or amounts donated to mis- _ 
sions, ‘special offerings, and so on. P henomenol- 


‘ogist Robert MacLeod would look approv- HALLENBECK. New York: : Harper 


ingly at this research, Brothers, 1 1951. xi, 17 ‘PP. 


Perhaps more tha n other faiths, Catholic ‘ ‘The v underlying of this recent text 
doctrine, 1 ritual, and administration of the order is 0 of action: “. the citiz 


= 


= 


demon. — 
onomers 
m 
laborate 
nnection 
interest, 4 
back. 
ns, and 
a as rural in character. While the parish is in _ Civilization has resulted in each distorting = « - 
Faris’ 4 the Belt, it is not of it, according to some __ interpretations of the other’s doctrine and — — 
nriests of the ond tices. It has resulted, naturally, in q 
— 
| 
q 
s for de- 
| 
— 
-—--- 
= 
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AMERICAN: 


ture: analysis of the for ex- 


. the author’ $s active participation in adult edu- ample, is particularly appropriate for this type 


cation, city planning, and urban research, text. While the text leaves much to 
especially policy- linked investigations. It also - desired as either theoretical or applied sociol- __ 
grows out of the implications he sees in the the the ‘should insure 
4 application of biological ecology to the human rather wide adoption. 
community: “Men need to replace the natu- ALTER T. 4 x: 


established climax communities [i. e. sta- ‘University o of Oregon 
“ which they have invaded and destroyed as well poager in sain Sociology. Edited by PAUL K. 4 
the which and AuBert J. REIss, Jr. Glencoe, Tl: 
developed with administered communities” Free Press, 1951. x, 714 pp. $5. 5:0. 
suggestive: the conception of the city as a The editors of this Reader have 
“biological community” (p. 97) and a “ ‘social a valuable service for teachers - and students 
organism” (pp. 262-264) is certain to renew by bringing together more than fifty articles 
old controversies. on city life, many of which ordinarily are not 
Professor Hallenbeck’s rejection of the available for use in large undergraduate 
“ecological school of sociologists” (p. 97) ap- Where two articles of equal _ merit were 
ak - pears to be the basis of his failure to interre- examined, — the editors favored the one that 
date more explicity | the "various aspects” of the seemed less accessible. They purposely 
funetional community : specialization of func- -deavored to select articles that discuss char- 3 
a tion, differentiation m of land use, form and acteristics of the city as a whole, to ex 
structure of the city, and integration of the clude those that apply only to limited aspects a 
area around the dominant center. of social life which occur within the city 4 


effective than organismic conceptions in dem- readings to be included. i 
this basic . While _ The articles are organized into nine ne section, 
eneral | characteris- 


ysis and location theory would have been whole, the made ons choices ef 


centralization, segregation, invasion-succession, institutional structure, personality, 
and the general theory of location whether in and urban planning. Each section is introduced - 
to cities, retail outlets, industries or by explanation of the nature of the 


four hundred pages from the concentric zone course” in urban sociology. The present 
hypothesis. The population of the unincor-— viewer has no serious quarrel with this out- | a 

pomten fringe is. not discussed. Class | structure — tine, but he wonders why a course in sociology — 
‘should include separate sections 

or ‘none at all is. accorded Davie, city” ‘growth, or one of which is predominantly 
Dickinson, Firey, Hawley, Hoyt, Hurd, Schmid, _ historical 
e 


= Queen, _ Quinn, and others recognized in the ae: In any field where an extensive literatu 
urban field. With distinguished sociologist as different persons may “properly have 


4 


editor of the series, it is surprising that weil contrasting preferences as to readings. For this 
ats buttressed theories from the sociological liter- _ reason, many readers of this volume will not — 


ature are not more effectively utilized. be wholly pleased 1 with the editors’ selections. 


good, and the author's interest in his subject i tributions of industries, or by Schmid « on vari- 
matter is contagious. Interesting ‘original ma- ous aspects” Seattle and the Twin Cites; 
iq terial 3 included, and good use is -made- of and he would have omitted some of the articles — 
census data, statistical tables, and maps. A on 


4 


“demographic “characteristics, class ‘and status 
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I of the total number, deal wholly or in large ; 

_-yidual reader v with the South. Of the new material the 

volume exhibits ‘minor faults student urbanism will welcome McMahan’s 

which do not s seriously detract from ‘its value, “Personality and the Urban Environment,” a— 

nd which possibly reflect” only the character summary of studies to date, and F. L. Hauser’s 


be e severely ‘criticized, to “published manuscripts, i, last four, and 12 
follow the personal preferences of any 


of | the literature from which it was drawn. For “Ecological Patterns of European Cities” which 
example, c certain of the readings cover several treats of London, Paris, Vienna, and Stockholm. 


and might logically be included in two Preceding the -subject- intermixed index» 
_ or three of the sections. Only by splitting S| 
articles into smailer parts (which might de- most of the significant contributions in 
crease their effectiveness) can a tight theoret- field 
a ical organization of the book be obtained. § The unfortunate date of publication, fe a 
Again, the section on institutions, although the sonsibility for which must be shared by the 
longest in the book, does not provide adequate is reflected in the fact that almost 
coverage of all parts of this” field, possibly all of population statistics (pyramids, 
cause sufficiently succinct discussions of some rates, ratios, etc.) are based upon the 1940, 
aspects of urban institutions have not yet and in instances even the 1930, census 
ring during the last decade this is not a minor 
weakness. Absent, even from the index, is any 
a 
mention of suburban factors, and the ten page 
final chapter but a a gesture in the direction 
The Sociology of Urban Life: A Textbook with of city planning. 
Readings. By T. LYNN SMITH and the reviewer’s opinion the compilers of 
McMann. New York: The Dryden Press, this book are more accurately described as 
1951. xiii, 831 pp. $5. 50. “editors” than as “authors.” | The volume 
This handsome, double-columned book on the title and cover 
- divided into eight major parts (introduction, 
nature and dev velopment, population, structure, 
institutions, processes, disorganization and wel- 
attern, fare, and conclusion), and and ten of Smith’s 14 articles” are from his 
“Separate essays or articles. Each chapter's 
previous publications. One reads in the “Pref- 
essays are preceded by a “brief introductory 


the 

statement, and followed by “Problems prepared 

as the authors, is intended neither as a mere 
“suggested” and “sup- introduction nor as an adequate treatment of 


The 73 essays are the works of 56 different subject.” ‘Their intentions 


Ifill 
authors or groups of authors. Although there ed, ‘because these prefatory 


nothing new in terms of general orientation, ‘the selections that follow "appear repetitious, 
13 4 few of these essays “t excellent and appear and they in no way make dent at te heter- 
in textbook form for the first time. About 
ogene 
articles are only ‘indirectly relevant Teadings. As judged by this effort, the 


task of combining “text and ee: iS | 

q 

* urbanism and appear to be included for the ~ likely to b be crowned with success. fe 
student with no prior preparation in sociology. 
Seven of the 73 | essays were especially prepared 
for the volume, and four are un- of 


cteris- of the bulk of the content. _ Of the 73 essays” 


only 20 are written’ by Smith and McMahan, 
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_ Administrative Problems in Governmental Re- * bound ; $2.00 cloth- bound. a 
Search, Washington, The } Maxwell - Rosert. Human Relations in Administrs- 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, tion: The ‘Sociology of Organization with Read- 
Washington Research Office, 1951. - Vii, 115 pp. ings and Cases. New York: Prentice- Hall, Inc, 
(plus 31 pp. of Appendix C). No price indicated. 1951. xvii, 573 pp. $5.50. 
ALTMAN, IsiporE. Child Development Abstracts and _ [Estrupios E INVESTIGACIONES Economicas], ge 
_ Bibliography (Vol. 25, Nos. 5 and 6). Washing- e- _ Acuerdo de Ginebra Sobre Aranceles y Comercio. - 


Child Development Publications, 195 1951. La Habana: Junta Nacional de Economia, 1950. 


4 228 pp. No price indicated. 224 pp. No price indicated. 
Baron, Sato Wirrmayver. A Social and Religious E_ INVESTIGACIONES 
_ History of the Jews. Vol. 1: Ancient Times, Port litica Econémica de Emergencia. La Habana: 
— 4 Ne Ancient Times, Part 2. New Y jerk: 4 Junta Nacional de Economia, 1950. xiv, 194 pp. 
olumbia University Press, 1952. ix, 415 pp., No. price indicated. 
f Benepict, Murray R. Food and Feed Reserves  sente y Futuro de la Economia Cubana. La 
(Planning Pamphlets No. 76). Washington, D.C.: Habana: Junta Nacional de Economia, 1950. 
National Planning Association, 1951. 48 pp. Fifty, pp. } No price indicated. 
WALTER E. (Assisted by Jean K. Boek). An sumen del Informe Sobre Cuba de la Mision 
Analysis of the Multi-Test Clinic of Richmond, cl Truslow del Birf. La Habana: Junta Nacional de. 
irginia. New York: Health Information Founda- Economia, 1950. x, 42 pp. No price indicated. 
tion, 1951. xxiii, 267 pp. $1.50. [FEDERAL FOR THE MarSHALL Pian]. 
BrovRick, Houcuton. Danger Spot of f Eu Seventh Report of the German Federal 


‘rope. New York: Philosophical — ‘Library, | 1951. ment on the Pro 
an ’ gress of the Marshall Plan: April 
pp. $3.75. 1, 1951-June 30, 1951. Bonn: Carl v.d. Linnepe, 


Van Wyck. The Confident Years: 1885- 
Graphischer Betrieb, 195 1. 85 
1915. New York: E. and Co., Inc., # | 


Brown, A. J. American 
‘the Interviewer Offering Professional Serv- 
1860-1940. New York: Publishers, 1 1951. ices. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


208 pp. $4.75. 
Planning for Human Services. New York: 
University Press, 464 $5.50. 
Carr, Low ELL JUILLIARD and James Epson 
Willow Run: A Study of Foroe, (editor). The 
tion and Cultural Inadequacy. New York: Harper Peoples of South-Western Nigeria: Part IV, W est- 
and Brothers, Publishers, 1952. xxii, 406 pp. $5. > a Africa. London: International African Insti- 
Cumpr, V. Gorvon. Man Makes Himself. New _ 1951. 102 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 
York: The New American Library, 1951. 192 pp. f Tuomas M. The of Behavior. 
‘Thirty- five cents. New Yok Vol. I: Basic Postulates. Chicago: The University 
GorDon. Social Evolution. New York: Chicago Press, 1952. xi, 272 pp. $5.00. 
Frevo, (Authorized translation by James 
York: W.W. | 


Asia. New York: "Philosophical Library, 1951. = 
Core, Fay-Cooprer and Orners. Kincaid: A Pre- Joun. ‘The Culture of Security in 
historic Illinois Metropolis. Chicago: The ‘Uni- Carlos: A Study of a Guatemalan Community of 
_versity of Chicago Press, 1951. xv, 385 pp. $7. 50. Indians” and Ladinos. New Orleans: “Middle 
CRONER, FRITZ. Tjénstemannakaren i det moderna American Research Institute, The Tulane Univers 
samhiillet. Stockholm: Hugo Gebers Forlag, 1951. _ sity of 1951. vii, 12 128 No 
Wo R R. Insanity New York: Guveck, SHELDON. ‘Crime and 
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brid : Addison- Wesley Press, Inc., Hopkins, _PRYNCE. A Westerner East. Los” 
+1952. x, 273 pp. . $3. 50. Angeles: Warren F. Lewis, Publisher, 1951. ix, 
Giueck, SHELDON and Ereanor. Delinquents in the 
Making: Paths to Prevention. New York: Harper ‘Huser, THE VERY Rev. RAPHAEL M. (Editor). Our 
and Brothers, 1952. viii, 214 pp. $3.00. Bishops Sposh: Statements of the Hierarchy of 
RUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER AND THE STAFF OF the United States and of the Administrative < 
THE _ Srupy ASSOCIATION AMERICA = of Catholic Welfare Con- 
_ (Editors). Our Children Today. New York: The 2 ‘ference, 1919-1951. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- | 
Viking Press, Inc., 1952. xviii, 366 pp. $3.95. _lishing Co., 1952. xxxiii, 402 pp. $6.00. 
S. HAMMOND AND Company, Inc.]. Hammond’s RELATIONS RESEARCH Association). 
Advanced Reference Atlas. New York: C. Industrial Productivity : A Social and Economic 
Hammond and Co., Inc. 1951, 52 pp. $2.75. Analysis. Madison: Industrial Relations ‘Research 
HAvIGHURST, ROBERT J., H. EATON, JOHN" Association, 1951. vii, 224 pp. $3.00. 
W. BAUGHMAN and Ernest W. Buncess. The [ [INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice]. Vocational Train- 
ag Veteran Back Home. New York: Long- % ing in Latin America: New ‘Series, No. 28. 
‘mans, Green and Co., Inc., 1951. xiv, 271 pp. Geneva: ‘International Labour Office, , 1951. iv, 
Persons in Louisiana and Mississippi. in Behavior: The Hixon Symposium. New York: 
i Rouge, La.: Displaced Persons Commission, 1951. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1951. xiv, 311 pp. ae 
Hicwet, Joun. The Churches in Scotland Today KAGAN, Huy Enocu. Changing the Attitude 
A Survey of their Principles, "Strength, Work Christian toward Jew. New York: Columbia Uni- Fe 
Statements. Glasgow: Son and Co., versity Press, 1952. xvi, 155 pp. $2. 
xi, 257 pp. 15/- net. Henry. In the City was a Garden: 
ARTHUR. Community ‘Organization and Housing Project Chronicle. New York: Renais- 
Planning. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. sance Press, 1951. 255 pp. $3.00.” 
xviii, 378 pp. $4.25. Lastres, Juan B. Historia de la Medicina Peruana. 
‘Hincktey, M. D., Rospert G. and Lypta Vol. 1. Lima: Imprenta Santa Maria, 1951. xxxv, 
ANN. Group Treatment in Psychotherapy. Min- 352. pp. No price indicated. 
apolis: University y of Minnesota Press, 1951. xX, LEE, ALFRED M. _ (Editor). Readings in Sociology. ol 
3.00, New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1951. Vili, 


ig Ernest V. and TAytor. Social Work pp. $1. 
Education in the United States. New York: Co- Lewin , S. A. and Joun Grmore. “Without 
ae lumbia University Press, 1951. xiii, 422 pp. $5. 50. Fear. New ‘York: ened Research Press, 1951. 
Hoover, Guenn E. Essays in Provocation: Letters, 121 pp. $3.00. 
Essays and Addresses. New York: Philosophical — Loewy, Herta. The Retarded Child: A Guide a 
By Library, 1951. xvi, 226 pp. $3.00. = = | _ Parents, Teachers and Social Workers. New York: z 
[Hoover InstrruTe STUDIES, Serres A: Philosophical Library, 1951. 160 pp. $3.75. 


Tie World Revolution of Our Time: Marsa, Cnartes F. (Editor). The Hampton Roads 
c A Framework for Basic ‘Policy Research. Stan- ae { Communities in World War II. Chapel Hill: The 


ford: Stanford hacmtested Press, 1951. vi, 66 pp. University « of North Carolina Press, 1951. xv, 


(Hoover InsTITUTE STUDIES, Serres B: Eure Maver, Kurt B. The Population of ‘Switzerland. 
 Srupres]. The Comparative Study of Elites: New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. ix, 


ford University Press, 1952. iii, 72 pp. $1.25. a, = cKarn, WALTER Cc. JR. and ELMER D. Bawa. 
[Hoover InsTITUTE Stupres, Serres B: Eire 
The Nazi Elite. Stanford: “Stanford 
shavior. University Press, 1951. x, 112 pp. $1. 50. Storrs "Agricultural Experiment 
iversity = InstiTUTE Stupres, Serres B: ELire University of Connecticut, 1951. 46 pp. No price 
versity Press, 1951. vi, 79 pp. $1.25. McKean, E tty. /t’s Mine! New York: 
[Hoover Stuptes, Serres C: Syamors]. guard Press, Inc., 1951. 40 pp. $2.00. 
Symbols of Democracy. Stanford: Stanford Meap, MARGARET and FRANCES COOKE MacGrecor. 
-_-versity Press, 1952. xi, 80 pp. No price indicated. ei Growth and Culture: A Photographic Study Ss 
[Hoover INSTITUTE StuprEs, Serres C: SymMsors]. . Balinese Childhood. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Symbols of Internationalism. . Stanford: Stanford Sons, (1951. _ xvi. 223 pp. $7. 50. 
__- University Press, 1951. 73 pp. No price indicated. Mn LER, Epwarp. The Abbey and Bishopric of Ely. 
[Hoover Institute Strupres, Serres C: Symsors]. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Aen le 
The Comparative Study of Symbols. Stanford: New Series: Vol. 1. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
Stanford University Press, 1952. v, pp. No = Press, 1951. xii, 313 pp. $5.00. 
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Health. New York: :: Philosophical Library, 1952. Ch (Editors), 
x, 105 pp. $3. of Urben A Textbook with 
ORRIS, NORVAL. The Cam- ress, 
bridge: Harvard 
pp. : very Origins of 
oomington: Indiana Iniversity ress, 1951. xii, pp. $3.00. id, 
Mun NGER, Epwin S. (Editor). Relational Patterns ee A seri in the Re- Distribution of Po 
a of Kampala, Uganda. Chicago: University of 9 
Chicago, Department ad Geography Research 
Paper No. 21, 1951. xi, 165 pp. $2.00. 
CONFERENCE OF The ELYAN, Illustrated English Social His 
tory. Vol. III: The Eighteenth Century. New — 
York: and Cc 0. 1951. xi, 209 pp. 
th Conf Mi t d Medi 
e Conference on Minis and Medicine in 
Relationships. New York: The _(Baitor. Partners in the Pree 


Summary Report on the Canadian. 
American Conference on Foreign Relations wed 


ton: World Peace Foundation, 1951. 
Noran, A. Communism versus The Negro. 00. 


UNESCO]. ‘Inventories of ‘Apparatus end 

for Teaching Science. Vol. Ill: Technical 


York Academy of Medicine, 1951. III, 75 pp. No 


NUEssE, and ‘THomas Harte (E ditors). 
The Sociology of the Parish: An Introductory — UNESCO, 1951. 139 pp. Sciences, 
Symposium. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing $2 
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